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Public Service and Public Journals 


As earnest supporters of the Administration, we 
hope to discuss all its measures temperalely, and 
when we differ to differ as friends—IIarrer’s 
Weekty of March 11, 1871. 


TTarper’s WEEKLY disclaims all party allegiance 
and maintains a wholly independent position tow- 
ard men.— Harper’s WEEKLY prospectus for 1882. 


Two principles in journalism are fundamental: 
(1) The ehief function of a public journal is the 
rendering of public service; and (2) the first 
requisite of full exercise of that function is per- 
feet freedom. , 

GeorcE WiLtiim Curtis initiated the movement 
which struck the shackles of party subservieney 
from the American press and gave to it the spirit 
of independence which makes it to-day the greatest 
power, save Christianity, within the nation. 

“ Servility to party spirit,” he declared at Utica 
in 1881, “is the abdication of that moral leadership 
of opinion which is the great function of the polit- 
ical press. It is a subserviency which destroys the 
independence of the paper, but it does not save the 
party. There is not a party in the history of this 
country which has been utterly overthrown, not the 
Federal nor the Whig nor the Democratic party, 
that might not have survived long and victoriously 
if its press had been courageously independent. 
The press submits to be led by party leaders, while 
its duty is to lead leaders.” 

“The journalist, then,” echoed a successor of 
Mr. Curtis at New Haven in 1908, “must be in- 
dependent not only of polities, but of his com- 
munity. THis responsibility is to the whole people, 
but to perform fully his part he must be indepen- 
dent of the whole or of any portion. Above capital, 
above labor, above wealth, above poverty, above 
class, and above people, subservient to none, quick 
to perceive, and relentless in resisting encroach- 
ments by any, he should stand as the guardian of 
all, the valiant watchman on the tower, ever ready 
to sound the alarm of danger, from whatever soures, 
to the liberties and the laws of this great union of 
free individuals.” 

THarrver’s Weekzy has never been subservient. It 
tolerated BucHANAN; it supported Lixcoin with fer- 
vor, and held fast to the Republican party till 1884; 
then it broke away upon a moral issue and three 
times stood sturdily with Grover CLEVELAND; it re- 
jected free-silver Democracy in 1896 and 1900, but 
upheld sound-money Democracy in 1904; it sup- 
ported Tarr in 1908 and opposed him in 1912. Its 
record is made; its judgment has been ratified by 
the people in all instances save two; it offers no 
apologies: it harbors no regrets. 

For an even half-century its candidate invariably 
was a cause; never once did it shirk its duty, not 
for a moment did it waive its right to commend, 
to praise, to criticize, or to condemn the acts of an 
individual. -And then it deliberately disregarded 
the principle enunciated at Utiea in 1881 and re- 


iterated twenty years later at New Haven. 


Seven years ago, to this very day of this very 


week, the following editorial appeared in this place: 


At a dinner given the other evening by the Lotos 
Club of this city in his honor, we ventured to suggest 
the nomination ef President Weoprow WI son, of 
Princeton University, as the Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States. 

It was not a hasty or ill-considered utterance. And 
yet, though based upon carnest conviction and due 
reflection, there was no expectation that such a sugges- 
tion at this early day would evoke substantial re- 
sponse. That it has done so justifies a reference to the 
subject in these columns. Elsewhere we reprint some 
of the journalistic comments based upon the meager 
reports in the daily papers. In a more personal way, 
verbally and by letter, we have received a surprising 
number of approving messages, which we are not now 
at liberty to quote. It seems worth while, therefore, 
to invite consideration of some of the reasons that 
might properly be adduced in support of the proposal. 

(1) Mr. WiLson is, as stated, more than the accom- 
plished scholar, the practical educator, the competent 
executive he has proven himself to be; he is, in truth, a 
statesman of breadth, depth, and exceptional sagacity. 
(2) He is an idealist, yet notably sane. (3) He is a 
genuine orator whose words ring true and bear convic- 
tion. (4) He stands for everything that is sound and 
progressive. (5) He holds the respect of every one 
with whom he has come in contact, and the admiration 
particularly of all college-bred men. (6) His fidelity 
to the interests, of the whole people is as unquestioned 
as his integrity. (7) He represents no class, no creed, 
no hobby, no vain imaginings. (8) He is at the full- 
ness of his powers in age and experience. (9) He has 
profound convictions from instinct and learning and 
the courage of fearless expression. (10) He has no 
cnemies—his is a clean slate. (11) He possesses to a 
degree unequaled since the days of BLAINE that in- 
definable quality known as personal magnetism. (12) 
He is not only high-minded, but broad-minded and 
strong-minded. (13) He was bern in Virginia and 
hails from New Jersey. 

His nomination would be a recognition of the South 
which the South nobly deserves. His election would 
be an everlasting pledge of a country united in fact, 
in determination to solve all besetting problems, in 
inspiration to fulfil America’s highest destiny. Such 
is the man,.and such a man is needed by the country, 
from whatever political party he may spring. We have 
no hesitancy, therefore, in inviting serious considera- 
tion of the suggestion. 


For the first time in its long life this journal 


became an advocate, not merely of a party, but 


> 


an individual. ‘To make clear the reason for 


abrupt a departure from the course pursued un- 
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deviatingly for half a century, it is necessary to 
reeall the situation which then existed. 

It was 1906. Political conditions were worse 
than disheartening; they were appalling. The 
regnant party had grown so drunk from power 
and assuranee that it was threatened with dis- 
ruption from within. In the White House was 
a ramping egotist; in the Capitol was a con- 
scienceless oligarchy. Back of both as partners 
or as masters were the illegal, illicit, and insati- 
able aggregations of transportation, industrial and 
financial corporations. Whichever of the-two con- 
tending forces in Washington should win in the 
inevitable struggle for supremacy, here lay and 
would continue to lie the actual authority. The 
great mass of honest-minded, country-loving peo- 
ple were as pawns upon a chess-board, in the face 


of an impending panic. Underneath was a sin- 


ister smoldcxving of the embers of discontent and 
resentment. 

And there appeared no way of eseape. The 
party of the opposition, the time-honored party 
of liberalism, of constitutional government, of 
true Democracy, was rent in twain. Three sue- 
cessive times, twice as a radical and once as a 
conservative, it had gone down to foredoomed 
defeat. 


purpose; its verv reason for being seemed to have 


It utterly lacked coherence; it had no 


disappeared. Clearly, as was quickly proven by 
the event, no hope of success lay in the preliminary 
triumph: of one faction over the other. Clearly 
a new standard must be raised, a new leader dis- 
covered, 2nd a fresh inspiration found; else the 
very fabric of popular government was imperiled 
by possible collision of the greed of autecracy and 
the rage of the mob. One has but to pass in -re- 
view what has happened since 1906 to realize the 
gravity of the situation as it then appeared to 
thoughtful and far-seceing minds. 

Arrogance had rendered the Republican party 
impotent to afford relief or achieve reform. 
Wretched as was the condition of the Democracy, 
it alone pointed the way of hope. But the road 
was dark. Twice its most winning personality 
had failed and was doomed to fail again. Appel 
to vaunted common sense had been made in vain 
against an aggressive and spectacular leader of 
hosts. 

But one recourse remained—a reversion to faith 
in the power of ideals as embodied in an in- 
dividual. To set forth lucidly, even convincingly, 
the merits of an abstraction and the need of its 
support was not dithicult; it had. been done for 
long by many—but aimlessly and without avail. 
Not ideals alone; nor a mere individuality, how- 
ever vivid, could sufiice. Personification of ideals 
was the absolute requisite of suecess. The con- 
dition not only justified, but compelled subordina- 
tion of all other considerations to the mere pos- 
sibility of rendering public service through specific 
performance. The question, as ever, arose: Who 
is the man? 

It is a mere statement of tact, set forth as such 
simply and for no purpose of either seeking credti 
or inviting debit, that this journal thereupon pro- 
posed Wooprow Witson for the Presidency, and 
began a direct and unqualified advocacy which, 
Larring a brief interlude of silence for which it 
was in no way responsible, it has continued un- 
deviatingly to the present day of complete fulfil- 
ment. <A partial summary of its endeavors is 
published elsewhere in this number for the grati- 
fication of those readers who manifested accord 
with the purpose from the inception of the move- 
ment. 

It is no mean record. The somewhat difficult 
preliminary task of eliminating absurd prejudices 
against the scholar in polities seems to have been 


done with sufficient patience and thoroughness. 








The quick recognition of insistence that the candi- 
dacy of a Southern-born man had become an ad- 
vantage instead of a barrier still possesses happy 
significance. As time passed and the idea began 
to take root and form, partly in consequence of 
certain efforts in the field of practical politics 
which call for no recital here, weleome carping was 
evoked. Advocacy so zealous and so persistent, in- 
volving constant exploitation, careful interpreta- 
tion, unqualified praise, and unremitting defense, 
was pronounced unbecoming, in questionable taste, 
of doubtful value, “ idolatrous,” and generally 
violative of the highest standards of journalism 

The warrant for these criticisms could not then 
and cannot now be gainsaid. But there was no 
false pretense. The attitude of Harprer’s WEEKLY 
toward Mr. Witson during these seven vears has 
not been judicial; it has been that of a lawyer 
to his client. As an advoeate. urging the greater 
accomplishment, it neither could nor would be 
distracted by minor faults, if such there were. 
Weighing of the large and broad against the small 
and narrow forbade recognition of petty and 
trivial things. There was but one goal in sight, 
and there was-but one way to reach it. That is 
the reason, the quite simple and most excellent 
reason, Why no word or suggestion of criticism 
of Wooprow Witson has ever appeared in these 
columns. 

Not, of course, in consequence of, but happily 
coincidently with, the efforts of this journal, the 
aspiration tentatively adventured, but vigorously— 
perhaps too vigorously, too earnestly, too deter- 
minedly—pressed upon attention is now realized. 
The credit and honor of the achievement belong to 
the man himself, whose keen intelligence, remark- 
able insight, and amazing self-reliance bore him 
and his cause to triumphant issue. It is only the 
estimate of personal attributes and the prescience 
of coming events on the part of Tlarper’s WEEKLY 
that has been confirmed; only its intent to fulfil its 
obligation as a public journal that merits passing 
recognition; only the joy of service that could con- 
stitute full requital. 

The period of advocacy now finds a natural and 
proper ending. A President of the United States 
stands upon the highest pedestal in the world, far 
above the plane of possible competition. He wants 
no exploitation; his every act is noted. He seeks 
no defense; his deeds make answer to accusation. 
He needs no interpretation; his faintest whisper 
carries farther than the combined appeal of hun- 
dreds. He requires no spokesman; his own is the 
voice of the people. For them he stands as their 
chosen tribune, immune to unjust criticism, sure 
of deserved rewards; necessarily alone, but serene 
in his solitude and consciousness of right. 

No argument is needed to show that undiserimi- 
nating praise would not only be an unkindness to 
a President of the United States, but would come 
unworthily from a publie journal. 

“The press,” said Mr. Curtis, “is never a more 
beneficent power than when it shows the country 
tliat, while loyal to a party and its poliey, it is more 
loyal to honor and patriotism. Tt is the palladium 
of liberty because it’is the only power in a free 
country that can alone withstand and overthrow the 
crafty conspiracy of political demagogues. Tf it 
does not lead, it is because it chooses to follow: it 
is because it does not know that no office is so 
great as that of molding opinion which makes 
parties and Presidents; that no patronage is so 
powerful as the just fear of an unquailing criticism 
brought home to every word and every act of every 
public man, and commending its judgment to the 
intelligence and the conscience of every citi- 
zen.” 

Harrer’s WEEkKty reaffirms the principles of its 
great editor. It regrets nothing that it has done; 


it rejoices in the re-establishment in power of the, 


party which should and can be great, liberal, and 
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truly Democratic; it feels that it has peculiar rea- 
son to wish for the administration of President 
Witson the greatest conceivable measure of success. 

To that end and in that hope, as a natural se- 
quence of the result accomplished, it now resumes 
the exercise of its normal and highest functions as 
an independent Journal of Civilization, free and 
glad to commend generously all that it deems 
praiseworthy, and equally free and ready to criti- 
cize frankly or condemn unsparingly whatever it 
may adjudge deserving of censure. 

From this day forward the attitude of Ilarprr’s 
WEEKLY toward the administration of President 
Witson will differ in no respect from its attitude 
toward the administrations of his predecessors. 

No holder of public office can be as big as his 
party; no party as great as the nation; no group 
of politicians as potent for good or ill as a fearless 
and independent press. 


** All Forward-looking Men to My Side!” 

Everybody hopes that Mr. Wison will prove to 
be a sound political leader and will eventually re- 
ceive the support of all the political truth-seekers 
who understand him. 

But whence will transpire the intelligence to un- 
derstand him? . 
In the closing words of his inaugural he says: 

T summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward- 
looking men to my side. God helping me, I will 
not fail them if they will but counsel and sustain 
me! 

Where are they coming from, these forward-look- 
ing men to whom his summons thus goes out? 
Where is the requisite mental power to estimate 
Mr. Witson’s character, penetrate his political in- 
tentions, and back him if they are acceptable? 

Of course he is the Democratic President and 
we look to see the Demoecratie party furnish him, 
at first, his chief support. But Mr. Witson’s mind 
and his spirit are very interesting faculties. Few 
people even think they understand them as yet. 
To the great majority Mr. Witson is an unknown 
ferce. But as he is followed and studied he will 
become known and gradually understood and will 
attract or repel support for mental reasons. Folks 
who comprehend what he is after and think it de- 
sirable will cleave to him. Felks who think other- 
wise will obstruct him if they can. 

Tn the present condition of parties, wherever there 
is the brains to understand Mr. Wiison he may 
get supporters. Almost everybody is well enough 
affected to him, but almost everybody is more or 
less in doubt about what he is and what he means. 
But after a while most people will think they 
know whether he is their kind or not. 

Then it will be very interesting to watch the 
realignment. There are very able men concerned 
with “the interests” and not all of them are 
money-blind. They will watch him closely and if 
they conclude that he is the doctor the country 
needs they will. be for htm, no matter how great the 
shock of their support may be to him. And there 
are herds of wild asses, some of whom he may lose 
by disregard of details that they think all-impor- 
tant or by thinking soundly on matters about which 
their thought is unsound. 

Mr. Wison’s appeal is going to be to the intel- 
ligence of the country. Wherever that intelligence 
exists, among Democrats, Republicans, or Bull 
Moose Futurists, he may enlist it on his side if he 
can convince it that it belongs there. Wherever 
there is the brains to understand him he may and 
probably will get support. 


The Inaugural Address 

President Witson’s inaugural address is short 
and readable. It is not up to his own best essays 
in literary quality, but it should rank rather high 
among inaugural addresses considered as “ mere 
literature.” It does not threaten either of Liy- 
coun’s. It has not the pervasive quality of JEr- 
FERSON’s first. It, of course, hasn’t the down- 
rightness of either CLEVELAND’s first or his second. 
There is nothing of Wasutncton’s formalism shot 
through with purpose, and nothing of the biting 
quality of the Apamsrs. To tell the truth, the 
address is fuller of cognizance than of commitment. 
Tt feels its way. Tt reveals a man very much awake, 
very much alive, but not disposed to make a fool 
of himself. Evidently the new President under- 
stands that the Presidency is not a medal to be 
worn, a prize to display, but a troublesome under- 
taking to be approached warily. We suspect he 
is right. 

Barring some concessions, possibly necessary to 
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the cant of the day, it is a pretty sincere document. 
The President enumerates the things that ought 
first to be done. They are: Tariff reform; bank- 
ing and currency reform; reform of our industrial 
system (a large order; naturally, not reduced to 
specifications); the improvement of agriculture, 
both scientifically and by better financial arrange- 
ments; conservation; the guarding of the health 
and vitality of our people. 

These aims are admirable. They are more than 
that: they are the inevitable aims of any admin- 
istration in the United States at this period; that 
is to say, the period of the disappearance of the 
frontier, the period of the realization of the limits 
of our resources; the period in which we find our- 
selves dealing with some of the problems of older 
nations. After all, it is geography that controls— 
what they used to eall “civil geography.” The 
bottom of politics is economics. In the main, the 
dry-as-dust fellows who consid ar the physical bases 
of history and neglect all but a few men are right. 
Economie causes turned Roosrveit a radical, just 
as they turned CaLioun a nullifier, just as they 
enabled Lincotn to be a liberator. President Wit- 
Son, too, is in their grip. 

But he is not their slave. Theirs is the true 
“fell grip of circumstance,” but it is not all. 
Nature imposes economy, but not injustice. That 
is the affair of men. The new President is entirely 
right to take account of necessary economies, to 
warn his countrymen that they must begin to ac- 
cept limitations. But he is equally right to insist 
that morals count, that ideals count, that men 
count. We wish he had insisted more on the way 
parties count, for the success of his administration 
depends on the way he manages a party. But, at 
any rate, he has not forgotten, in his careful recog- 
nition of the times, the other factor in affairs— 
that is to say, men, with their wills and consciences. 

That is the hope of his inaugural address—the 
comfort of it. The new President has given us 
no reason to doubt that he will do his best and 
exact the best of those who will serve beside him. 


The Scandal of the Pork Barrel 

President Tart’s budget message, though sent 
in on the eve of his retirement and of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, was nevertheless worth while. 
For one thing, it was worth while as the most 
effective answer to the absurd contention of Con- 
gress that a President must not send in a budget 
or anything like it; for that was what Congress 
meant, if it meant anything, by ordering the heads 
of departments to send in their estimates directly 
and separately. The President; of course, has com- 
plete authority to demand any estimates he wants 
from the departments, and it is not merely his 
right, but his duty, to communicate to Congress 
anything concerning the state of the Union that 
he thinks important. 

And surely nobody can right now question the 
importance of this matter of regulating govern- 
ment appropriations. We are glad the President 
again demands attention to it, but it had already 
foreed itself to the front, through the performances 
of the now defunct Congress, until it overshadowed 
every other question of national legislation. Take 
the entire list of the appropriation bills of the short 
session, the way. they were put together, the way 
they were passed, the amounts they carried, and 
the distribution of those amounts, and they con- 
stitute a national scandal of the first magnitude. 
The present methods of Congress in dealing with 
appropriations indicate nothing less shameful than 
a flat failure in one of the greatest functions of 
representative government—a function which is of 
course quite indispensable. For those methods vio- 
late every principle of sound business; they work 
in a fashion utterly unregardful of the general 
welfare—the only lawful object of any money bill; 
they are in themselves unethical, immoral, dis- 
honest. For a Congressman has no more moral 
right to vote away the people’s money to promote 
his own interest or ambitions than he has to steal 
it and put it in his own pocket. 

One’s natural impulse is to go after the men 
who have done that thing. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of fixing responsibility, we trust the press 
of the country will do all it can on that line; that 
is to say, in the way of punishment. But the main 
thing, of course, is to try and find means to put 
a stop to these practices which have so long dis- 
graced Congress and plundered the taxpayers of the 
country. 


What Can We Do About It? 

Here, briefly, are the worst features of our pres- 
ent usage with appropriation bills: 

There is no plan or device to insure that they 
shall, in the aggregate, bear any proper relation 
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to the government’s income. In this all-important 
matter nobody is responsible, for nobody has any 
real control. 

They bear no proper relation to one another, but 
are prepared by separate committees, each intense- 
ly jealous of its own powers. 

They do not follow any comprehensive plan of 
public development, but spend the public money 
spasmodically, unsystematically, often quite use- 
lessly, nearly always wastefully. 

Individual items in every one of them are simply 
concessions to the demands of individual Senators 
and Representatives, obtained by bargaining and 
log-rolling, for the benefit, not of the public, but 
of small communities or of special business inter- 
ests or of the individual lawmakers themselves. 

Is it possible to stop these things ? 

It will certainly be extremely difficult. A proper 
budget system, such as they have in England, would 
undoubtedly work wonders. But this journal has 
already peinted out why we cannot have such a 
system. It presupposes a relation between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature and between the two 
Tlouses of the legislature, which simply doesn’t ex- 
ist in this country. Even in England a great 
constitutional change was recently necessary in 
order to establish firmly the necessary relation be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. 

We can, however, have some sort of a budget 
system, and President Tarr is probably right in 
reluctantly agreeing that a budget committee of 
Congress will be better than none at all. It should 
at least secure some preliminary consideration of 
the appropriations as a whole, and the executive 
will have somebody to deal with on that subject; 
it now has nobody. We see no reason why there 
should not also be a committee for the executive 
departments. The statements and reports of the 
two bodies might still further promote publicity 
and stir up public opinion. 

For that, we fear, must be, after all, our main 
dependence for relief—the aroused conscience and 
intelligence of the country. It is slow to act and 
often clumsy in action; but surely it will not re- 
main forever inactive in the presence of such a 
national reproach as the forever growing pork 
barrel. It cannot devise a perfect usage with 
money bills, but it can make it dangerous for any 
party or any public man to be any longer com- 
placent with this outrage. 


Delay and Diplomacy 

An irreverent and purposeful Washingtonian, 
who had dined with diplomats, was once moved 
to inquire why the district messenger service would 
not do the diplomatie work in that capital quite 
as well as the established machinery, with its ex- 
pense and tiresome formalities. It struck us at 
the moment that he had an idea. Of late it has 
struck us that there is an idea he hadn’t compassed. 

Look at this Panama Canal tolls business. Sup- 
pose we had tried to settle that by telegraph and 
eable. Suppose the United States had wired or 
wirelessed our position to Great Britain and Great 
Britain had had to reply with equal celerity. 
Where should we have been? The only safe an- 
swer is that we should have been in an elegant 
row, with no prospect of agreement until some- 
body’s head was broken. 

Behold, therefore, the wisdom of embassies, the 
utility of plush breeches, the horse sense of going 
through forms. A few months ago the English 
were purple over this thing—and some of us were 
pale. Sinee then nothing has happened except 
that nothing fas happened. There has been an 
exchange of notes. Time has elapsed. Both Ameri- 
caus and Englishmen have done a little thinking. 
Englishmen have stopped taiking insultingly. That 
has permitted Americans to listen to Cnoatr and 
Roor and some others who know about these things. 
An honorable exit that is also peaceable is no 
longer despaired of. On the contrary, the best 
bet is that the United States will do the right 
thing—as England did in the Alabama matter— 
and that England will not even have seemed to 
threaten us. 

Our friend was wrong. The district messenger 
service couldn’t have done it. 


Congress and Prohibition 

The so-called Wress-Kenyon liquor bill is a joke. 
Plenty of good people probably accept it as a bill 
sincerely intended to prevent the shipment of in- 
toxicating beverages into states that have passed 
state-wide prohibition laws. It does nothing of 
the kind. It merely prohibits the shipment into 
prohibition states of liquors to be used in violation 
of the laws of such states. No state law forbids the 
consumption of liquors. All the state laws do is 
to forbid the sale of liquor. Even if the Wess- 
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Kenyon bill is passed over President Tarr’s veto 
—as it may be before this is printed—anybody 
living in a prohibition state will still be perfectly 
free to order from another state alcoholic drinks 
for his own consumption. If it is found and 
proved that he is ordering the stuff to sell he can 
be prosecuted. But that is equally true now, under 
the state laws, without any intervention of Con- 
eress. 

There is the remote possibility that federal 
agencies may be in some way used to help the 
prohibition states enforce their own laws. That is 
the only way in which the Wepnr-Kenyon bill can 
ecunt at all. We hardly think it will count that 
way even if it is,passed. It is hardly likely that 
federal district attorneys in prohibition states will 
give the inealeulable amount of time and energy 
necessary to discover how many of the innumer- 
able shipments of liquor into their districts are 
for purposes of sale rather than consumption and 
to the accumulation of evidence sufficient to con- 
vince juries. 

The law amounts to nothing. We are eynical 
enough to add that if it had amounted to any- 
thing it would never have been passed. Maybe, 
however, it will help Representatives and Senators 
in whose constituencies the prohibition sentiment 
is strong. Mr. Wess, for instance, is a bright 
young man, very well liked, with a rather serious 
constitueney, the more intelligent part of which 
will doubtless condone his efforts to conciliate the 
less intelligent. 

Meanwhile it is to note that the actual con- 
sumption of liquor in this country during the past 
year was much the greatest on record. We fail to 
derive from the facts any confirmation of the 
hope that people can be legislated into the habit 
of temperance. Sincere and honest legislation can 
do a good deal to protect young people from tempta- 
tion and to stop the indecencies of the liquor traffic, 
but it cannot cure drunkenness. 


Assuagement 

In view of the Courier-Journal’s double-leaded 
insistence that Congress “ disown the Monror doe- 
trine” and “authorize the President to invite 
Great Britain, Germany, and France to join us 
in occupying Mexico,” we are less disposed than 
we might have been otherwise to regret that Marse 
Ilexry’s “influence with the administration ” may 
not be as great as it would have been under TILDEN. 


Hypocrisy and Humbug 

The Tribune, still squirming, quotes and says: 

The idea of imposing Republican postmasters for 
life upon the peopie of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and all of the other states where Democrats have had 
to become renegades to make enough Republicans to 
lield the jobs and are wholly out of accord with the 
wishes and sentiment of their communities! Is that 
right or fair or decent? Dr. Ettor says it isn’t. He 
doesn’t propose to have his livery stolen to serve the 
devil in, anyway.—HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

What, Colonel? Dr. ExLtor doesn’t say anything of 
the kind. Get up to date. Dr. Etior repudiated the 
alleged quotation criticizing Mr. Tarr for classifying 
those 40,000 postmasters. He and the National Civil 
Service Reform League, of which he is president, have 
commended the classification. In his recent utter- 
ance he says he found no fault with Mr. Tarr, but 
merely discussed the question of possible examination 
of incumbents cf unclassified places precedent to 
their classification 

We accepted the original statement of Dr. 
Euiot’s views unhesitatingly. Our authority was 
the Tribune. We haven't happened to see the re- 
vised version noted, though we accept with equal 
readiness the same authority. But did President 
Tarr direct or does the Tribune approve eom- 
petitive “examination of incumbents precedent to 
their classification”? Hardly. Nevertheless, adds 
the Tribune, smugly, “Mr. Tart’s order doesn’t 
inflict these postmasters on the South for life; 
they can be removed if found unsatisfactory.” 
They can, can they? Why, certainly. But “ found 
unsatisfactory ” by whom? By post-office in- 
spectors, to be sure, every. blessed one of whom is 
a Republican. 

Fudge! The forty thousand faithful are glued 
there if the order stands. The 7'ribune knows that 
full well and likes it. It also knows, when it hints 
sanctimoniously at our wanting “a wholesale dis- 
tribution of spoils,” that we wish for nothing of the 
sort. but that what we do object to is wholesale 
grabbing of spoils under cover of “ civil-service 
reform.” 

In the name of righteousness, hypocrisy, and 
humbug! Bah! 


Lunacy or Dotage 

The Tarr veto of the immigration bill was the act 
of an executive who carried only two states in the 
Union at the last election, and no one could affirm 
positively that he executed the will of the people in 
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vetoing a bill favored by a large majority of both 
branches of Congress. If it is wrong for the courts 
to thwart the popular will by nullifying laws on con- 
stitutional grounds, it is equally wrong for a Presi- 
dent to thwart the will of Congress because his opinion 
of the wisdom of certain legislation does not, agree 
with the opinion of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment.—Springfield Republican. 


Did the people vote for a “literacy test” at the 
latest election? We hadn’t heard of that. And 
does the Republican seriously mean to intimate 
that the Supreme Court does “wrong” when it 
pronounees a bill unconstitutional, even though by 
so doing it “thwarts” what somebody declares to 
be “the popular will”? Has Springfield become a 
bug-house ? 


Official 

Department of State—Special Order No. 1: 
All ambassadors, envoys, and ministers are here- 
by directed, when appearing before kings, ete., to 
wear cocked hats. 


Naughty Wm. 

Mr. Morgan Dip Nor Seti 5 Per Cent. STEEL 
Bonps For 931%.—Large type head-line in Mr. 
HEARST’S paper. 


Thousands of them sold, Wa., for much less than 
that. 

You say: 

Instead of being sold at a bargain-counter price, 
steel bonds were used to buv up the stock of the 
various corporations he needed. Every one of these 
bends represented its full face value in these pur- 
chases. 

Yes, and when a dollar was worth, say, seventy- 
five cents in Civil War times and you paid a bun- 
dred dollars for something, every dollar represented 
its full face value, but what you bought was some- 
thing worth seventy-five dollars. So when you buy 
something with a steel bond worth one hundred 
on its face and seventy-five on the counter, what 
you get is something supposed to be worth seventy- 
five. 

You should not trick your readers with deceitful 
statements, Wa; you know better. 

Don’t Grumble Too Loud 

The protest of P. H. Catiaitan, of Louisville, in 
a letter to Representative JouNsSON, in which he ob- 
jects to extortionate hotel rates in Washington 


during the inauguration, is wholly reasonable.— 
Courier-Journal. 


No doubt; but speak softly! The coming Con- 
gress has liberal ideas and wants to make the people 
comfortable, and is quite liable, if you complain, 
to drop a couple of five-million-dollar dollar-a-day 
Washington hotels into the next pork bill. 


Purity for Purists 

ITARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 25.—It will be a misde- 
meanor in this state to give to a customer a finger- 
howl that has not been “thoroughly cleansed ” since 
its last preceding use if a bill passed by the lower 
branch of the Pennsylvania legislature last ‘night 
becomes a law.—Veurs item. 


Fine! And it is fewer years than you could 
count on your fingers since it ought to have been 
a misdemeanor in Pennsylvania to give the state 
a legislature that had not been “thoroughly 
cleansed ” since its last preceeding use. Was it a 
duly purified lower branch that vassed the “ pure- 
finger-bowl bill” ? 


He is Not Hated 

Mr. WickersuamM has earned the hatred of big 
business and the undying enmity of every trust 
promoter and every trust beneficiary in the coun- 
try.—The World. 


Ile may have earned it, but we should be greatly 
surprised to know that he has received it. What 
he has received is the respect of all hands. He 
has conducted the Department of Justice aeeord- 
ing to the standards of a high-class lawyer and 
ef a gentleman. Such men do not ineur the hatred 
of opponents. Mr. Wickrrsuam has illustrated, 
admirably, what may be expected of a first-class 
corporation lawyer when he takes a retainer from 
the people. 
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Impressions of M. Bergson 

Tue hurried query which frequently meets the 
student of philosophy nowadays, “ what is it in par- 
ticular that M. Bergson teaches, anyhow?” is as diffi- 
cult to answer as the question of the young student 
on her way to an examination, “ Couldn’t you just 
give me the gist of KANt’s Critique in a few words?” 

There is no brain colossal enough to make the sum- 
mary of M. Bereson’s contribution to philosophy in 
a few words. Dr. JouN Dewey, at once colleague and 
opponent, took two quiet hours of a long summer 
afternoon to state BerGson’s theory of duration and 
yet at the end of the time all was not said. Within 
the last twelve years four hundred and_ seventeen 
books, pamphlets, and articles have been published 
about BerGson and his philosophy, in eleven different 
languages, to say nothing of the ninety books and 
articles in which M. Bercson has himself set forth his 
doctrine. 

To the thousands of those turned away from the 
docrs of Havermeyer Hall. on the afternoons when the 
philosopher spoke, it may be reperted that he is a 
small man, who did not in youth waste too much time 
in the acquisition of mere height. He is not over five 


fect three, is slender in proportion, and has the 
Frenchman’s small waist. His age would be very 


diflieult to guess. He was publishing some thirty-one 
years ago and yet he hardly looks over fifty now. In 
and coloring he still has the aspect of 
eternal youth which belongs to those who live in- 
tensely the life of the mind and spirit. Hrnrt Bercson, 
despite a bald head surrounded by a fringe of perfectly 
white hair, is another of those men who seem to have 
no age because the eternal part so dominates and con- 
trols the physical casing. His manner of speaking, 
in both French and English, is finished and_ fluent. 
His enunciation is clear and incisive and his manner 
so perfect that one cannot detect a single mannerism. 
One listener commented: “Is it not a great experience 
thus to watch a man in the throes of profound con- 
ceptions, threshing out new thoughts as he stands 
there before us?” And still another commented: “ Is 
not his manner consummate art? Though he has 
probably been over this ground a hundred times, yet 
he pauses, considers, goes on again at a rush, as if he 
were threshing it all out for the first time before us.” 
The truth is M. Brercson puts himself into the atti- 
tude of his audience with consummate skill, and when a 
profound or difficult truth is on his tongue he gives his 
hearers time to ponder. No more finished speaker has 
ever addressed us on philosophical subjects, 

The secret of his popularity is easier to analyze 
than the real contribution he has made to philosophy. 
First and foremost his medium is acceptable. Like 
the late Dr. JAMES, BERGSON is a great literary artist. 
lechnical jargon is discarded in favor of a lucid, bril- 
liant prose, alive with similes, metaphors, comparisons. 
One has but to turn the leaves of any one of his books 
to run across such arresting and suggestive lines as: 

“Consciousness is the name of the rocket whose 
extinguished fragments fall back as matter.” 

* Consciousness, ihich is a need of creation, is 
made manifest to itself only where creation is possible.” 

* An ego which does not change cannot endure.” 

“Quantity is always quality in the act of becoming. 

“The more we study Nature, the more we shall 
comprehend that duration means invention, the crea- 
tion of forms, the continual elaboration of the abso- 
lutely new.” 

“it (namely, evolutionist philosophy) does not hesi- 
tate to extend to the things of life the same methods 
of explanation which have succeeded in the case of 
unorganized matter. It begins by showing us in the 
intellect a local effect of evolution, a flame, perhaps 
accidental, which lights up the coming and going of 
human beings in the narrow passage open to their 
action; and lo! forgetting what it has just told us, 
it makes of this lantern glimmering in a tunnel a sun 
which can illuminate the world.” 

Whether legitimately or  illegitimately, another 
secret. of M. Bereson’s hold upon people is that they 
derive from his doctrine the one great necessity of life, 
namely, hope. Speaking of this to M. Brreson, the 
present writer saw a very beautiful smile overspread 
his face as he replied: “ Yes, it is true, is it not, that 
no spirit yet has thriven upon mere negation?” Dr. 
James, too. had recognized this and countenanced a 
‘will to believe.” But Bereson has gone far beyond 
Dr. JAMES in his teaching of life as free creation; of 
(God—if by God we mean the ultimate principle under- 
lying the universe—as unceasing life, freedom, and 
power; and of life as free activity in a universe of 
endless possibilities. 

Many of our more timid philosophers, in their 
anxicty to say nothing upon which they may be 
tripped up. have stripped life so bare that the poor, 
seething, suffering humanity, clamoring to them for 
sustenance, are turned away with a stone. Not so 
Bercson. He offers men again free, creative energy. 
He shows Life, the great flux, in which consciousness 
is continually molding, controlling, restraining mat- 
ter to the higher victory. M. Berason has somewhat 
limited the authority of pure intellect, but he -has 
given us back the intuitions. 

“An intelligent being bears within 
means to transcend his own nature.” 

“We do not think real time, but we live it because 
life transcends intellect. The feeling we have of our 
evolution and of the evolution of all things in pure 
duration is there, forming around the intellectual con- 
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cept... an indistinct fringe that fades off into dark- 
ness... . It is its presence (the surrounding nucleus) 
that enables us to aflirm that the nucleus is a nucleus, 
that pure intellect is a contraction by condensation of 
a more extensive power. And just because this vague 
intuition is of no help to us in directing our action 
on things, which action takes place exclusively on the 
surface of reality. we may presume that it is to be 
exercised not merely on the surface, but below.” 

To the technical philosopher, doubtless, the great 
contribution of BERGSON to modern philosophy is his 
theory of duration; and that when we observe the 
movable as it flows past us, we are limited by the 
necessity of first ensconcing ourselves in the stable 
and the immovable. Thus, he says the intellect is 
characterized by a natural inability to comprehend 
life. 

In conversation, M. BrrGson said he sometimes 
lecked to the woman of the future for a further de- 
velopment of philosophy along intuitional lines. 
“Then,” said his interlocutor, “you must regret the 
present feminist movement in which women are de- 
manding the same rational training, the same political 
freedom, the same methods of development and attack, 
as men?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the philosopher. “On 
the contrary, I consider the present feminist move- 
ment the greatest event in the history of civilization 
since the promulgation of the Christian ideal. Think 
of it, one whole half of the race coming to its own! 
rising at last. from the position of drudge or toy, as it 
may have been, in all cases of admitted subordination, 
to demand the freedom to think, to live, to assume re- 
sponsibility. But not till women have every right 
that men have, equal political power, the same oppor- 
tunity to make their opinions felt and acted upon in 
every realm of life, can we hope for a further develop-. 
ment of the race.” 

Perhaps this utterance as well as any other will 
show how deeply in sympathy with life as it is now 
developing is M. BrrGson’s attitude. 

Like all great thinkers, M. Berason is capable of 
varied interpretation. There is, indeed, in the Intro- 
duction to the Bibliography, published by Columbia 
University, a touch of subtle diablerie in the way Dr. 
Dewey has chosen from BERGSON’s works such frag- 
ments as should stress rather the commentator’s out- 
look upon life than the philosopher’s own. But all that 
is published can but serve the purpose of turning 
those interested in a philosophy of life to BrrGson 
himself. LovuIsE CoLLIER WILLCOXx. 


HARPER’S 





Correspondence 


ASTOUNDING EDITORIAL ” 
PittsBuRG, Pa., January 27, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the January 6th issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
there is a most astounding editorial criticizing the 
Utah State Teachers’ Association for recommending 
an amendment to the state constitution, making the 
teaching of patriotism compulsory in the public 
schools. That is to say, a state has no right to teach 
its wards to respect and obey it! How long could a 
state maintain its existence that would permit its 
citizens, unmolested, to insult the flag? Is it possible 
that a state has not the right to protect its own life? 
The editor says, “ Don’t the teachers know that our 
fiag stands for freedom and that freedom is a condi- 
tion from which all unnecessary compulsion has been 
eliminated?” In this he talks like an_ incipient 
anarchist. Evidently his idea of freedom is license— 
do as you please—in everything that pertains to 
patriotism. ‘To require a pupil in the school to re- 
spect the flag or obey the authority of which it is the 
symbol would be * 
te his philosophy. Were this true. a Benedict Arnold 
might wrap himself in the cloak of patriotism and go 
scot free. 

The animus of the editorial seems to be directed 
against religion, including Bible-reading, in the school, 
since the writer likens the requirement to salute the 
flag (‘flag religion” he calls it) to the requirement 
of Bible-reading in the school, which he dubs as re- 
ligious persecution wherever there is objection to it. 
He seems to forget that the state itself is a religious 
heing and has religious duties to perform, that its 
laws are largely based on the law of God, that its 
authority comes from God, that its citizens are taxed 
to support its constitutional and statutory laws and 
should have their children taught the basis of these 
laws and the source of the authority it exercises, that 
all this can be done only by familiarizing the youth of 
the country with the Bible, which is the very founda- 
tion of the civilization in a land declared by the Su- 
preme Court in 1892 to be “a Christian nation.” 

If the above-named editor wants to de-Christianize 
America the quickest and shortest route to this end 
is to banish the Bible from our schools at the behest of 
some one who. in the name of religion, objects to its 
use. Of all the foes to Christian America, there are 
none half so dangerous as the aggressors, such as the 
above-named editor, who in the name of religious 
persecution would make irreligious the great middle 
section of our country’s training school and thus rear 
up a generation of citizens-to-be with no knowledge 
of God or His will as it relates to national life, no 
respect for divine authority or regard for divine law, 
which alone will command obedience to any human 
law. It is the welfare, the very life, indeed, of a 
Christian nation we are thinking of, and not the so- 
called rights of a few irreligious objectors to Christi- 
anity. which is the most vital factor in our national 
life. 

Let the flag float over every school-house and the 
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unnecessary compulsion,” according’ 


Bible have a place on every teacher’s desk and be read 
daily in every school-room. For “what you would 
have in the life of the nation, that you must put into 
the schools of the land.” If there are any who do not 
like America’s Christianity with its fruits of civil and 
religious liberty, and its public school with the word 
of God, which above all things else has made America 
what she is to-day—the pride and envy of all the 
nations of the earth—theirs it is to hunt a country 
where they will have things to their liking. 
I am, sir, 
JAMES S. MARTIN, 

General Superintendent, National Reform Association. 


This is a smashing letter, but is not our corre- 
spondent talking to himself rather than to us? Has 
he not read into the WEEKLY’s paragraph a great deal 
that it did not contain? 

He has, undoubtedly. He has wholly mistaken the 
animus of the editorial he discusses. 

What a glorious cause reform would be if it were 
not for the reformers !—EpITor. 


THE SUFFRAGE AND THE HOOK 
BEEDENBOSTEL, CELLE, GERMANY, January 28, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—I was so much amused by your comment on 
Miss Ellen Glasgow’s words that 1 am ready to face 
the scorn even of Mrs. Lulu McClure Clarke, who once 
did me the honor to state that we of Beedenbostel 
were (in her opinion) fast asleep. I cannot imagine 
anything more ridiculous than a woman who is obliged 
to beg her husband to “hook her up the back” going 
to the polls for the purpose of solemnly recording the 
fact that, after mature and deliberate consideration, 
she favors this or that candidate for the highest office 
of one of the greatest nations on earth. 

It seems to me, of “sleepy Beedenbostel,” that any 
one who desires to wield such a mighty weapon as the 
ballot should at least have common sense enough to 
clothe himself so as to be entirely independent of 
outside influences. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
man and wife are politicaly opposed and the husband 
refuses to “hook his wife up the back” unless she 
votes for his candidate. Of course, she can call the 
servant. But supposing the servant is a rank Socialist 
and takes advantage of her opportunity and, like the 
husband, should blackmail her mistress. There being 
no children, the poor lady would be obliged to go to 
some good neighbor; but the neighbors might also 
refuse her their aid on similar grounds. I say, sup- 
posing all this were to happen to a woman who can’t 
hook herself up the back, as is the case with about 
ninety per cent. of women. Does any sane person 
believe that a female vote, under the above cireum- 
stances, can be reckoned with? 


I am, sir, O. M. Rorr. 


Oh yes; we do.—Eprror. 


GERMAN FOODS AND FOOD LAWS 
PitTsBuRG, Pa. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr.—In a recent issue of the Weekiy Mr. Albrecht 
Hartung states that “we have the greatest confidence 
in European food, but none whatever in American.” 
Also that “ we are all so distrustful of the food placed 
on sale in this country ... that we buy the imported 
German article.” 

My dear Mister Innocent, don’t you know that the 
German pure-food laws are made for Germans. in 
Germany? Preservatives are strictly prohibited in 
food preparations sold in Germany, but permitted if 
said foods are for export. 

“ Frankfurters,” for instance, contain no borax if 
made and sold in Germany. If made and sold for 
foreign countries the packer can use as much borax 
as he pleases. This is only one instance. I could 
cite a dozen if space permitted. 

Also the editor is away off when he states that 
“German beer, for example, beats our beer.” He 


should say, “The average German beer beats the 
average American.” True, few of our brewers are 


turning out a beer that equals the best German, but I 
know of some that do. 
T am, sir, 


H. C. SvTrere.. 


FIAT MONEY 
Carson City, NEvV., January 13, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of December 28, 1912, you say: 
“So it is not easy to get much of a hearing for sane, 
thoughtful talk about the matter. It is much easier 
to get a hearing for sensational, misleading talk, for 
quack remedies, for fiat money schemes, and_ the 
Ke. os. 

Will you kindly in your next, or some other early 
issue state what other money there is now, or ever 
has been, or ever can be, than “ fiat money ”? 

Is not all money, even the gold coin and_ the 
“greenback” made by the fiat of the law and only by 
the fiat of the law? 
sir, 

A. I FItZGERALp. 


T am, 


You can buy com- 


No: gold has intrinsie value. 
is coined or not.— 


modities with gold whether it 
Evitor. 


PAUL JONES IS BURIED 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—We got Paul Jones buried. all right, didn’t we? 

T thought we’d get him buried if you brought it out 
in your papers. 

Thank you. 

I feel so glad that he is buried. 

T am, sir. 
ELIZABETH JOLLS. 
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TO WOODROW WILSON: GREETINGS 


Goop morning, Mr. President! 

To you, indeed, it hardly seems needful that this 
journal should offer assurances of its own good- 
will and good wishes. In all its life no political 
enterprise has ever engaged its sympathies more 
deeply than that which ends to-day as you take 
your solemn oath of office. But to you, too, we 
“an offer whatever heartening there may be in 
our conviction that you also have the good- 
will and the good wishes of the majority of 
Americans. 

We have no fear, Mr. President, that you will 
overestimate the value of our own or any other 
assurances in that matter; even if you agree with 
them, you will not vainly imagine that your pres- 
ent great prestige and popularity are a secure 
possession. For we feel sure that you are not 
politically short-sighted. We fecl sure that you 
do not need to be told that the more auspiciously 
& man enters upon a great trial of his quality 
the more he has to fear from anything like failure 
to meet it worthily. You have shown convineing- 
ly that you understand the incessant nature of 
democracy’s demands and the necessity of meeting 
them continuously, unfalteringly—of fighting all 
one’s battles through, as Grant said—if one would 
survive politically. 

Tn that clear-eyed envisagement of obligations 
and of dangers we find, indeed, one of the chief 
sources of our hope in your administration; for 
we regard it as one of the many proofs of your 
political competency. 

On this point, no doubt, we differ with many 
other chservers of your career. For we do not 
in the least share the apprehension that your long 
years of devotion to academic tasks will be found 
to have dimmed your eyes to harsh realities. On 
the contrary, we take comfort from the cirecum- 
stance that you have all your life been studying 
in quict such problems as now confront you, such 
careers as you yourself are now attempting. We 
are happy to feel that, like most Americans, but 
unlike your immediate predecessor, you like poli- 
tics; that you understand polities; that you have 
already proved yourself an excellent politician. 
We shall be disappointed if, before the end, you 
shall not have proved yourself a great politician. 

So shall we all be, Mr. President, and so will you 
be; for none of us has indicated a clearer compre- 
hension than you have indicated of what the times 
and the country’s mood really demand of you. 
Administrative skill, executive efficiency—these, 
of course, are always demanded of a President. 
But you know that to-day, for you, they will not 
be enough. You know that you face a crisis; that 
you may, quite conceivably, inaugurate an epoch. 
Before we take up, with other journals, our con- 
stant duty of unsparing criticism, perhaps you 
will permit us briefly to indicate what we conceive 
your full task and opportunity to be. 

Tt is to lead democracy in a fresh advance which 
it now clamors for. It is to guide democracy 
wisely while it compasses and overcomes a new 
kind of opposition that for some generations has 
been erecting itself among us; a kind of opposi- 
tion to democracy which is all the more baffling 
and confounding because it is, in the main, an 
outcome of democracy itself; because it is as if, 
in our startled battling with it, a giant strove with 
his own giant offspring. In this respect the curi- 
ous instinet of the cartoonists is no. false leading, 
but a true indicator of our real predicament. 
For the real foe of democracy in this country 


wears no form that privilege has ever worn before. 
It is not monarchiecal, it is not aristocratic, it is 
not military, it is not clerical. It is entirely 
economie and industrial. The seat and source of 
it is neither court nor camp nor chureh; it is 
the common market-place. The essence of it is, 
to be sure, monoroly, and monopoly is old. But 
this kind of monopoly, self-created and_self- 
sustaining monopoly. is new. Jt is young and 
vigorous. Of all the forces that make against 
democracy it is the youngest and most vigorous 
now extant in the world. 

That is your giant antagonist, Mr. President; 
and democracy expects of you nothing less than 
that you forthwith prove yourself its Jack the 
Giant Killer. 

A great expectation, truly! For the movement 
you must head, like most of democracy’s periodical 
uprisings and self - assertions, is vague and in- 
stinetive, as well as tremendous. But we ean- 
not doubt that you both comprehend its sweep 
and are striving to find for it definite aims and 
reasonable methods. Fortunately, you are in deep 
sympathy with it; otherwise you could never hope 
to guide it. But fortunately, too, you have your- 
self written the history of another very similar 
movement—the movement by which the people, 
with Andrew Jackson leading, once before “took 
possession of their government.” Turn to the 
skilful phrases in which you yourself have pictured 
that advance, estimated alike the gains and the 
costs of it, praised and blamed its leadership, and 
you will find there many a true word and many 
a sound reflection that should to-day be helpful 
to you and to your fellows in leadership. For 
the present age seems plainly to demand of you 
that in many respects you be like Jackson. But 
it is a later age; may it not therefore demand 
more? You have had a better training than 
Jackson’s, and no such harsh, embittering ante- 
cedents: may we not, therefore, expect of you less 
of error and violence and excess, and more of re- 
straint and of just consideration and ealm fore- 
sight, yet without loss of firmness in essentials ? 

Yes, Mr. President, it is a great expectation, a 
daunting expectation. We should be insincere, we 
should be merely flattering you—or any other man 


alive, for that matter 





if we pretended an abso- 
lute assurance of your proving entirely equal to it. 
It is enough that, like your party and like the 
country, we should account you, of all men visible 
now to the nation, the man most likely to prove 
equal to it. 

We do not neglect to note your handicaps; we 
shall not forget them when we fall back into our 
ordinary function of watchfulness and criticism. 
It was your immediate predecessor’s misfortune to 
lead a party which had been too long in power; 
it is your misfortune that you lead a party which 
has been too long out of power. It lacks the train- 
ing power alone can give. It has the habit of 
irresponsible protest and criticism, not of respon- 
sible action. You will be surrounded by men who 
ean speak only from conviction, not from experi- 
ence. To keep your leadership, you must be, per- 
haps, complacent with ignorance and _ prejudice. 
Do not, we beseech you, be too complacent; for 
that may prove your greatest danger. We do not. 
underestimate the necessity of tact and considera- 
tion and whatever else may make for harmony, 
hut we would, nevertheless, fortify you in loyalty 
to your own superior training and instincts. For 


it must be with you as with every other man 


lifted up to high place and great power. There 
is no way to spare you the duty of self-reliance: 
there is no way to spare you the loneliness of 
your great station. If you relieve it with a 
kitchen cabinet, we, for one, shall not be too 
censorious. 

Your party is also hungry, for it comes in from 
a long wandering in the desert, and from this 
cause, toc, you will face temptation and must 
endure a wearying importunity. More than that: 
because your party is unaccustomed to power, it 
will not be at ease in power. Part of your great 
task in leadership will be to teach it self-con- 
fidence; yet it will be equally necessary to hold it 
back from over-contidence and extravagance. 
There will inevitably be required of you a con- 
stant and supremely difficult balancing of restraint 
and energy, of sympathy and steadfastness, of 
courage and caution. For the full test of you 
and your party will be nothing less than this: 
that through you democracy shall win victories 
and yet shall. not abuse them. 

But if, Mr. President, we are thus eandidly 
mindful of all that confronts you, we are also 
happily mindful of much, of very much, to hearten 
and to help you. Happily for you, as for us all, you 
are the choice of no one section, but of the whole 
country. As your elevation excludes no one sec- 
tion from power, you will escape a kind of bitter- 
ness that has borne hard on many of your predeces- 
sors; and yet you will not lack the fine inspiration 
to be drawn from the peeuliar pride in you of a 
particular section, a section strong in loyalties. 
Southern-born, it is your privilege to restore the 
South to a full share in the country’s affairs, to 
help her prove her fitness for it, and to revive, let us 
hope forever, the great tradition of her spacious 
patriotism in the early days of the Republic. 

Less than this, perhaps, but far from little, will 
be the inspiration of your academic memories. 
At every crisis there will be the inspiring con- 
sciousness that to an extraordinary degree you 
represent in American public life the training and 
ideals of American colleges. There will be some- 
thing still more poignant—the passionate, inti- 
mate appeal of your own ancient university, calling 
upon you, as with bells and songs, to win for her 
still greater honors. If need be, alma mater may 
serve you better still. If the worst comes to the 
worst, if the path of duty becomes the way of 
sacrifice, if it so happens that you must lay down 
even popularity itself on the altar of patriotism, 
you can still see the tall tower with which she com- 
memorates that other President of whom, in the 
hour of his seeming failure, you yourself wrote: 

“The men who assess his fame in the future 
will be no partisans, but men who love eandor, 
courage, honesty, strength, unshaken eapacity, and 
high purpose such as his.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the task is great, the dan- 
gers manifold, and manifold the temptations. But 
all your youth will now, surely, rise up and _ re- 
inforee your manhoed. The great thing has hap- 
pened—has happened to you, of all men. Surely 
you will not quail before it. Surely you will 
not lack in the face of opportunity and of dan- 
ger the supreme human quality; you will not 
lack courage—the kind of courage that is one 
with sincerity. As you go to meet Fate’s eall, the 
time’s demand, your country’s summons, your 
mood will not be one of pride or self-sufficiency: 
yet surely it will be as if, in your own heart, a 
drum beat, or a trumpet sounded. 
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THE. 


NEW ERA 


Wilson’s Inauguration Marks the Passing of the Old Days and Methods and the Beginning of Another Phase 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


as the twe lly olaieth Pr vatdeut of the 
United States means more than the 
mere passing of the Presidency from 
the man who has ended his labors 
to one who is about to assume them, 
important as that occurrence is. It 
means more than the political revo- 
lution that it signifies, the transfer 





SS 


of the control of the government from one political 
party to the other, always a matter of moment in a 


country where the party system of government pre- 


vails. When the people vote a party out it means, 
flatly, repudiation, dissatisfaction with what has been 
done, disbelief in the promises of reform. That is 


about as dramatie a thing as happens, although like 
most things of this life it has become commonplace and 
lost its novelty, therefore it does not affect us as 
keenly as it should. It is a startling thing when 
several million people are moved by a, common im- 
pulse, when after due deliberation and consideration 
they agree that they have been inefficiently or cor- 
ruptly served, that their confidence has been violated, 
that the pledges which they had a right to expect 
would be observed have been ignored, and that their 
only hope is to dismiss unworthy servants and try 
those who give hope of something better. But the 
coming of Mr. Wilson to the White House, and with 
him the Democratic party ina majority in both Houses 
of Congress, means more, a great deal more, than even 
this. It means that the old days have ended and that 
a new era has come. 

\ person would be quite blind to the signs of the 
time that a has 


not to see very great ~~ come 
over the American people during the last few years. 
They have changed in a great many things, they have 


hold of the relations that 
ought to exist between the people and the state, be- 
tween the people and the men who are intrusted with 
the duties of making laws, between the people and 
the men whose duty it is to administer the laws. 
There is now a different concept of “ service,” of what 
we familiarly know as politics, of the relations between 
individual and individual, of the duties and responsi- 
hilities and obligations of citizenship. Tt is a change 
very much for the better and a change that was inevi- 
table. It is a spiritual and mental enlargement. It 
is a sure sign of progress. 

Mr. Wilson marks the new era, not so much in him- 
self. but in the circumstances that brought him to 
where he is. He stands for the new, for the aspirations 
and impulses that to-day animate many of his 
fellow-countrymen, In the past a great many things 
were done that were tolerated but not approved, that 
were condemned but not resisted. It is not necessary 
to go into details, for every reader knows what. they 
were. It is sufficient to say that when, to use only one 
example, railways gave rebates to their large shippers, 
the persons who profited by this discrimination were 
unable to convince themselves that any harm was done, 
or that they did injury either to the people as a whole 


changed in the view they 


so 


or to any individual. It is not that these men had 
dulled consciences or that their moral sense was 
blunted; it was simply that their point of view was 


their morality had been subordinated to 
A man who bought in large quantities, 
they argued, was properly entitled to a lower price 
than one who bought sparingly. it was simply the ordi- 
nary rule of trade that wholesale prices were always 
jower than retail, and the same principle was applied 
to transportation. The great shipper ought to have 
more consideration shown to him than the smaller, 
favors that the powerful had a right to demand the 
weak could not expect. The existence of this state of 
ailairs was known to most and aroused no great oppo- 


wrong and 
their teaching. 


sition. The little men looked forward to the day, when 
they would be great and could impose their own 
terms; until that time they were content to wait. 


Meanwhile it occurred to no one that discriminations 
were unjust and dangerous. that if one man paid less 
than another some man had to pay more, that in the 
end the public paid the bill and was at the mercy of a 
few individuals and was denied the advantage of com- 
petition and that healthy rivalry which can only exist 
when no unfair preference is given to any of the com- 
petitors. As with freight rebates, so with everything 
The “smart” man was the successful man. To 
break the law was foolish, but to evade the law was not 
dishonorable, but clever. it must be repeated that the 


else. 
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men who .did these things were not dishonest. They 
did simply what society permitted, and whatever 
society sanctions is proper. 


Rebates and other evasions and infractions. of the 


law are no longer permitted. They are as much 
criminal as pocketbook-snatching or burglary. They 


cannot be condoned because they are “ business” any 
more than the misdirected ingenuity of the thief is 
condoned because it is his business. Whether the 
world has grown more moral or more sensible need not 
be discussed; the cause is not material so long as the 
result is seen, and the result is apparent to every one. 
Nor is it important to try to discover to whom the 
praise shali be awarded, whether it is due to an indi- 
vidual or to a party or to any particular force. What 
was vital to be accomplished, what was for the general 
good, has been accomplished, not completely, for there 
is never a finality in progress. but as a long step for- 
ward. And in taking this step consequences no one 
could well anticipate have followed, and it is these 
consequences that are well worth consideration. 

In the tast few vears the American people have 
become radical. That is said neither in reproach nor 
in approval, but as a simple statement of fact. That 
they have become radical is in itself neither a thing 
to be ashamed of nor to be feared; it is only the way 
in which their radicalism takes shape that may be, 
but not necessarily is, a thing to be guarded against. 
It is quite natural that in the effort to-bring about 
reforms some of the reformers more inspired ‘by zeal 
than discretion should have been carried too far in the 
other direction. Out of reaction comes revolution, and 
revolution is always extreme. This revolution has de- 
stroved parties as they formerly existed and brought 
about a new alignment of forces. The old parties have 
not been robbed of the names that were the banners 
under which they fought and which were their greatest 
assets, but often names survive and the things they 
cover are new. The election of last year brought into 
existence a party that was nothing if it was not radical, 
but which did not have the courage to call itself 
radical, and left another party in the main conservative 
tinctured by mild radicalisni, and still another party 
in the main inclined to be radical balanced by a strong 
conservative clement. That word conservative has 
been used as a term of contempt, but it should not be. 
The whole system of nature, without which life would 
be impossible and progress not to be imagined, is a 
never-ending conflict between the ferces of action and 
reaction, the violent contact of extremes, which pro- 
duce the happy mean. Nature is always trying radi- 
cally to destroy itself and conservatively to save itself. 
Soviety needs the radical force to drive it forward, to 
try experiments, often to be led away by quite unsound 
doctrines; and the conservative force to prevent it 
from being driven too far or too recklessly forward, to 
inake experiments more difficult so that caution can be 
imposed, to block taking up every idea that for the 
moment seems to promise Utopia. It would be a very 
had thing for the world if it was made up only of 
radicals, and it would perhaps be even worse if there 
were nothing but conservatives. But the conservative 
is not io be hooted at or despised. ‘The man who is 
satisfied with what is old simply because it is old and 
sets his face against progress is of little use to him- 
self and an injury to the world; the man who walks 
with caution and must be convinced that what is new 
is good, not because it is new but because it real'y has 
merit, is a useful citizen and of value to the state. 

It is because there are now these two forces well 
defined and powerful that the coming of Mr. Wilson to 
the Presidency means so much, and on him so much 
will depend whether these forces shall be wisely di- 
rected—and curbed when necessary—or work havoe. 
The past has played its part and is dead. No man be- 
lieves that we shall ever again sanction the things of 
which we now disapprove or tolerate offenses that are 
no longer permitted. That day is gone, but in being 
witness to a new day there is danger that reform may 
go too far. It will perhaps be said that reform can 
never go too far, that the only way to remove an evil 
is to extirpate it, aud that half-way measures are never 
satisfactory; they are a palliative, but not a cure. 
Theoretically the argument is sound, but the soundest 
theories must often yield to the necessity of cireum- 
stance. Evolution has accomplished more than revolu- 
tion; mild remedies are often more efficacious than 
violent. After every revolution comes reaction, and 
when the pendulum swings forward too far it must 
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traverse an equal are before it comes to rest. Action 


and reaction—it is the story of life in two words. 


It is a momentous time, this twenty-eighth Presi- 
dency, and the next four years will be of extraordinary 


interest to the people of the United States, to the people 
of all the world in only scarcely lesser degree. Hardly 
any man has come to the P1 resideney witi more difli- 
cult problems confronting him or that demand higher 
wisdom or a more unselfish purpose or greater courage. 
There is no era of good feeling; it is a time of bitter 
and violent partisanship, of great unrest, of little 
veneration for the past and of confidence in the genera- 
tion of to-day being able to build not only for itself, 
but for the future. Iconoclasm makes a greater appeal 
than reverence. Time was when the Constitution was 
held in such respect that to change it was regarded 
as little jess than impiety, and sc surely was it thought 
to be safe from attack that it was regarded as im- 
pregnable and a sure bulwark against any violent 
change in the fundamental system of government. 
Since the conclusion of the Civil War it has come to be 
believed by Americans that only as the result of war 
with a foreign nation or a crisis that threatened the 
very existence of the nation could the Constitution 
be changed, but we have seen now that even the Con- 
stitution is not powerful enough to withstand assault. 
In a time of profound peace both at home and abroad, 
with no foe threatening and no fear of rebellion or 
revolt, the Constitution has been amended; another 
amendment is pending; other amendments have been 
proposed that if carried would bring about radical 
changes. No one will now say that w vhat has alres uly 
been done will not be done in the future and that the 
Constitution of ten years hence may not be a very 
different instrument from that which the fathers left 
as their legacy: 

Much that ‘the people complain of is justified and 


is the result of a vicious system that has given 
greater consideration to the individual than to the 
mass, and many grievances are imaginary or are 


inevitable in a state of society highly specialized and 
extremely complex. But in seeking to remedy the 
evils that are real and not imaginary the tendeney of 
recent years has been to enact legislation that should 
protect the mass against the individual, and it has 
been forgotten that “the mass is only an aggregate of 
individuals. It may seem contrary to the spirit pf the 
age and the dictates of humanity to say that too much 
of the time of legislators has been directed to amelio- 
rating the condition of the employed and too little has 
been spent in making it possible for them to become 
the employer. Legislation that makes opportunity 
more difficult is not wise legislation. The poor man 
with the right ambition is not content to be always 
poor, but looks forward to the time when he may be 
rich, and the legislation that stifles enterprise or 
liampers initiative is not in his interest. When regu- 
lation takes the form of paternalism that deprives men 
of incentive and offers no premium to brains, the _— 
are not helped and the clever suffer. When capital i 


regarded with suspicion, capital hides itself rather 
than risk attack. When to be rich through honest 


effort is to incur hostility, no inducement is given to 
properly directed energy. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the wisdom 
and patriotism displayed by President gone and his 
party in Congress during the next few years the course 
of the United States for many years to come will be 
shaped. ‘Tempered radicalism, progress in the real 
sense of the word, measures that are for the good of 
the great majority but with consideration for the 
minority—for the minority, while it may be wrong, is 
not necessarily criminal—legislation that has a definite 
purpose in view and so framed that that purpose can 
be carried out, will meet with the approval of the ma- 
jority of the American people who have turned their 
hacks on the past and are facing the future with hope. 

tadicalism that is radical merely for the love of the 
new and the untried, that delights in experiments 
simply for the sake of toying with the unknown. that 
has no settled principles, that yields too easily to the 
pressure of unconsidered public opinion, that magnifies 
agitation or exaggerates discontent without cause, will 
be sternly rebuked. 

The opportunity is great. It is said that the oppor- 
tunity and the man always meet. With the oppor- 
tunity existing and Mr. Wilson the man one may’ feel 
that the future is secure and that the great reforms 
which the public demands will be carried out wisely. 





Look back with longing eyes and know that T will follow, 
Lift me up in your love as a light wind lifts a swallow, 

flight be far in sun or windy rain— 

But what if I heard my first love calling me again? 


Let our 


SONG 
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Hold me on your heart 
Take me far away to the hills that hide your home. 

Peace shall thatch the roof, and love shall latch the door— 
But what if I heard my first love calling me once more? 


as the brave sea holds the foam, 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
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A profile view of the President 
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The first photograph 
after his nomination 
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En route for Bermuda 
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In the State House at Trenton He is a golfer, like his predecessor 
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Greeting the citizens of Marion, Indiana, on a speechmaking tour Admiring a baby after his nomination. 
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Most candidates do this before 


THE INFORMAL SIDE OF PRESIDENT WILSON 
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THE NEW MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. WOODROW WILSON 





Miss Eleanor Wilson A family group—President and Mrs. Wilson and their daughters 


Miss Jessie Wilson Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson 


The home at Princeton which Woodrow Wilson left when he entered politics 


THE NEW WHITE HOUSE FAMILY 
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INAUGURATIONS OF THE PAST 


Some of the Dramatic and Picturesque Circumstances under which 


Mr. Wilson's 


; 5 Zi ASHINGTON has been witness to 
oa ee many inaugurations in many dif- 





\ ferent moods. There have been 
inaugurations grave and gay, in- 


augurations dramatic and inaugura- 
tions comic, inaugurations with the 
black clouds hovering and war the 
3) background, inaugurations when 
the people were in a jubilant mood 
holiday-making, inaugurations when it 
the day was over the sound of rifle- 
shot and cannon would light the fires of civil strife, 
inaugurations without ceremony and those in which all 
the pomp and pageantry compatible with Democratic 
simplicity were part of the show. 

The most dramatic inauguration was Lincoln’s first. 


bent 


and 
was feared before 


on 


Every one realized that civil war was imminent, pas- 
sion ran high, open threats had been made that the 
hand of the assassin would defeat the will of the 


people and Lincoln would not be permitted to take the 
oath as President. Many members and Senators had 
thrown up their seats in Congress to sit in the Con- 
gress of the Confederacy, many clerks in the depart- 
ments were so defiant and so contemptuous of the 
power of the government that they flagrantly flaunted 
secession badges. Under these circumstances, and 
with no one knowing what the day might bring forth, 
Mr. Lineolu took the historic ride along Pennsylvania 
Avenue that was to lead to Valhalla. According to 
custom then fairly well established, Mr. Buchanan, the 
outgoing President, called for his successor at Willard’s 
Hotel, where Mr. Lincoln was staying, and in an open 
barouche they drove to the Capitol. So great was the 
fear that an attempt would be made to assassinate 
Mr. Lincoln that a company of German sharpshooters 
was stationed on the roofs of the highest buildings on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Ball cartridges had been served 
to them, and their instructions were to fire if any 
hostile demonstration was made. The carriage was 
surrounded by a swarm of detectives and secret-service 
agents who kept the people at a safe distance. Mr. 
Lincoln delivered -his inaugural address from a plat- 
form in front of the Capitol, and near enough to sweep 
the entire plaza was a battery of light artillery, its 


caissons filled with grape and canister, the gunners 
at attention and ready for action. This force was 
under command of Lieutenant-General Scott, and the 


veteran, who was not mounted but sat in a low car- 
riage from which he could see everything that went on, 
would not have hesitated instantly to have turned his 
guns loose had any attempt been made to interfere 
with the proceedings. As every one knows, they passed 
off without misadventure, but tension was not re- 
lieved until the new President returned to the White 
House. 

Comedy always joins hands with tragedy. While 
Scott and his men were ready for they knew not what, 
Mr. Lincoln gave a touch of the comic to the affair. 
According to a contemporary writer, he appeared on 
the platform dreadfully stiff and awkward and plainly 
embarrassed by the gorgeousness of his wardrobe, 
Which evidently had been ordered for the oceasion and 
worn for the first time that morning. A silk hat, 
shining as only a silk hat can shine that has just left 
its bandbox. and a ponderous gold-headed cane com- 
pleted the Presidential attire. Mr. Lincoln managed 
to rid himself of the cane, but what to do with the hat 
was the greatest problem of statesmanship for the 
moment. He could not stand covered in the presence 
of the multitude, the hat was too good to throw away, 
it was entitled to more respect than to be dropped on 
the rough hoards of the platform, so for a few minutes 
Mr. Lincoln stood there with the hat in his hands, 
vainly searching for a place in which to deposit his 
treasure with safety. Immediately behind Lincoln sat 


Douglas, and oh, the ireny of fate! it was Douglas 
who saw his rival’s embarrassment, it was Douglas 
who leaned forward and gently took the hat out of 
Mr. Lincoln’s hands, it was Douglas who held it while 


the address was being delivered and restored it to its 
owner at the conciusion of the ceremonies. And think 
of the laugh that would have been raised if any one 
five vears earlier had predicted that Douglas would be 
holding Mr. Lincoln’s hat while Mr. Lincoln was de- 
livering his address as President of the United States! 


Lincoln’s second inauguration was uneventful, the 
war being over and the danger of assassination no 
longer feared-—so little are men able to read the 
future. For the first time there was a new feature in 
the inauguration procession. The negro took part in 
it, for he was now a citizen and not a chattel, and as 
a citizen and a freeman he exercised his right to 


mareh behind the man who had liberated him, to show 
lis gratitude. 


Predecessors have been Inducted 


Certainly the most fabled inauguration was Jeffer- 
son’s, because it has given birth to the whole myth of 
Jeffersonian simplicity and the legend of how he showed 
his contempt for flummery and “fuss and feathers by 
riding to the Capitol and hitching his horse to a paling 
Ww hile he went in and took the ‘oath instead of being 
carried there in state in a carriage and four, and 
swearing to obey the laws in the presence of the 
multitude. Now the facts are as near history as the 
story of Dick Whittington and his cat, who is supposed 
to have made his fortune and afterwards become Lord 
Mayor of London because he took a cat to the realms 
of a dusty potentate whose palace was overrun with 
mice, much to the annoyance of the dusky monarch 
and the numerous ladies attached to his court. The 
cat, according to veracious chroniclers, being a good 
mouser and knowing what was expected, soon rid the 
palace of its pest, and Whittington returned to Lon- 
don Jaden with gold and precious jewels. 

Thomas Jefferson was undoubtedly a sound Demo- 
erat, but that did not prevent him liking good horses 
and fine clothes and a suitable amount of display. 
The story of Jefferson’s famous ride—worthy to take 
place with those two other historical rides com- 
memorated in song and story of Jack Gilpin and Paul 
Revere—rests on the testimony of a visiting English- 
man, who probably had an eye for color and the 
makings of the original yellow journalist. Jefferson 
came to Washington at the end of November, shortly 
after his election, and took lodgings at a house on 
New Jersey Avenue only a couple of hundred steps 
from the Capitol. Here he remained during the winter, 
and it was this house that he left a private citizen 
and revisited President of the United States, 
for he did not give up his lodgings until three weeks 
after his inauguration. He had intended, despite his 
Democratic simplicity, to drive from his temporary 
home to the Capitol in a coach behind four magnificent 
horses, and his son-in-law, John Eppes, had been com- 
missioned by him to select horses befitting the august 
duty they were required to perform. For some reason 
which has never been explained, Eppes did not send 
the horses to Washington on time—although later Jef- 
ferson acknowledged the receipt of four magnificent 
bays—and as nothing but the best was good enough 
for Jefferson, instead of taking a makeshift carriage 
he mounted his horse and rode the short distance to the 
Capitol. The Washington National Intelligencer of 
March 6th makes no mention of the horse incident, but 
it does say thit Jefferson, “attended by a number of 
his fellow-citizens,” “repaired to the Capitol,” that 
the day was ushered in by a “ discharge of artillery,” 
that the Alexandria company of infantrymen and an 
artillery company paraded in front of the President’s 
lodgings, and that as soon as he left the Senate 
Chamber, where he had taken the oath, thus following 
the precedent set by Washington, “a discharge of 
artillery was made.” So much for Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity. 

There was almost as much tension about the inau- 
guration of Hayes as that of Lincoln. A great many 
persons believed that Hayes was not the legitimate 
President, that Tilden had been cheated out of the 
election, and that in all fairness and justice a Demo- 
cratic and not a Republican President should be Grant’s 
successor. As in Lincoln’s time, threats had been made 
that Hayes would not be permitted to take the oath, 


there was wild talk of an army of Democrats a 
hundred thousand strong marching to Washington 


from the South, prepared to do battle if necessary to 
prevent the infamy of a man not the choice of the 
people being made President by fraud. Grant and 
his advisers were not deaf to this talk, and although it 
proved idle, they took suitable precautions. <A_ suffi- 
cient force of regulars was drafted to Washington to 
prevent disorder or even more formidable resistance if 
it should be attempted, but the inauguration passed 
off without incident. Hayes was the only President 
to take the oath of office in the White House and to 
take it a day in advance of the prescribed time. The 
4th of March, 1877, fell on Sunday, and Grant’s term 
of President ended at twelve o’clock on that day, 
which would have left the nation without a President 
for twenty-four hours, as Hayes was not to be inaugu- 
rated until the following day. In view of the grave 
emergency then existing and the questions raised as 


to the legality of Hayes’s right to the Presidency, it 
was deemed advisable that no interregnum = should 


exist and that he should qualify by taking the oath in 
advance. On March 3d General Grant gave a state 
dinner at the White Tfouse which was attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, the members of the Cabinet, 
Chief-Justice and Mrs. Waite, and a few others. At 
Presi- 


half-past seven, before dinner was announced, 





into Office 


dent Grant, Mr. Hayes, Chief-Justice Waite, and 
Secretary-of-State Fish retired to the Red Room, but 
so quietly was this done that few of the guests noticed 
their absence, and if they did, attached no importance 
to it. In the Red Room the oath was administered to 
the President-elect by the chief justice, who with 
Secretary Fish signed it as witnesses, and then the 
paper was confided to the keeping of Secretary Fish. 
Very few persons at the dinner knew that for the first 
time in its history the United States had two Presi- 
dents—Grant, who was in office, and Hayes, who had 
actually become President. It was the general ex- 
pectation that Hayes would take the cath on Sunday, 
but the day passed uneventfully, and on the following 
day, Monday, March 5th, he was duly sworn in with 
the customary ceremonies. It was not until some time 


jater that the official announcement was made of 
Hayes having taken the oath on the _ preceding 
Saturday. 


One of the most spectacular inaugurations Wash- 
ington has seen was that of Andrew Jackson. His 
election followed a. bitter campaign, and when he ar- 
rived in Washington and refused to call on Adams, 
the retiring President, the latter’s friends, to show 
their resentment, determined they would take no part 
in the inauguration, and the only military company 
then in Washington refused to act as an escort in the 
procession. This slight made the Jackson men more 
resolute to have the inauguration a greater success 
than any that had gone before, and from all parts of 
the country came the new President’s adherents. 
Most of them on horseback, some in carriages, not a 
few on foot crowded into the mudhole that was then 
the capital of the nation, and as accommodations were 
few they had to camp out in the muddy streets. 
Some of Jackson’s old soldiers, learning that there 
was to be no military escort, hastily organized them- 
selves and formed his guard of honor. A picturesque 
but motley crowd followed their hero to the capitol. 
Most of the men wore rough hunting shirts with fox 
or coon-skin caps, their appearance showing that they 
were more familiar with life in the open than that of 
cities; but the afternoon was the climax to this 
extraordinary inauguration. A great crowd rushed 
to the White House to meet the President, and between 
fighting to shake his hand and grabbing refresh- 
ments the place became bedlam. Punch was made by 
the barrel, but as the waiters brought in the glasses 
a rush would be made for them, the glasses broken, 
their contents spilled over the dresses of women and 
on the floor. Men with boots heavy with mud stood 
on the satin sofas and chairs; to thin out the crowd 
in the mansion it was necessary to set up — of 
punch in the grounds. 

It is a coincidence that two Presidents of ‘aii 
times, candidates for re-election, who were defeated, 
were inaugurated under the most dismal weather con- 
ditions, as if an omen of the stormy days ahead of 
them. Rain fell in torrents on the 4th of March, 
1889, when Benjamin Harrison was to become the 
twenty-third President of the United States. fn 
case the rain continued it had been arranged that the 
ceremonies should take place in the Senate Chamber, 
but Mr. Harrison refused to disappoint the crowd as- 
sembled in front of the Capitol, and under a dripping 
umbrella, with every one water-soaked, he delivered 
his address. The frightful blizzard on the 4th of 
March four years ago is too recent for the publie to 
have forgotten. That day was one of the worst Wash- 
ington has ever known, and the streets of the capital 
were buried deep in snow. Railway communication 
was suspended, telegraph wires were carried down, 
and for that day the seat of government was practi- 
cally isolated from the outside world. The most ardent 
patriot or the most enthusiastic Republican could not 
face the weather, the east front of the Capitol was de- 
serted, and in the presence of a crowd that filled every 
inch of space Mr. Taft took the oath in the Senate 
Chamber and there delivered his inaugural address. 

Grant’s first inauguration saw the greatest military 
display ever held in Washington, with the single ex- 
ception of Lincoln’s review of the army at the close 
of the war. Grant’s second inauguration was held 
on a bitterly cold day, and many of the soldiers had 
their fingers frozen. No provision was made for heat- 
ing the ballroom and nearly everybody wore either 
an overcoat or wraps. 

Vice-Presidents who have succeeded to the 
dency by death are not publicly inaugurated. Tyler, 
Harrison’s successor, took the oath in a room in a 
Washington hotel: Arthur took the oath first in New 
York and again two days later in Washington; Roose- 
velt was swora in at Buffalo, a few feet from where 
rested the corpse of his predecessor. 


Presi- 
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President Cleveland’s second inauguration—The military parade passing along Pennsylvania Avenue 
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President McKinley delivering his inaugural address, March 4, 1901 
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The White House in Mrs. Madison’s time 


(From an old print) 
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The White House as it appears to-day 

















Mrs. Cleveland in her boudoir in the White House 
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seine table rose ie voice of 


Sarge Beaupré. 






‘ “You others,” he cried, smiling 
K around at them expansively—* you 
ay others do not live, is it not? Twice 
8 daily I taste of life like strong 


wine 
theusands are dumb. 
will.” 

They fell silent at once and looked at him af- 
fectionately—the clowns and the bareback-riders and 
the animal-tamers—a motley crowd, still in their 
ring costumes, for the evening performance was yet 
to be given. And the lion-tamer, in the silence that 
followed the Frenchman’s outburst, drawled: 

“We others, we don’t do nothin’ but earn our livin’, 
Gaston. An’ not so much o’ that, times bein’ hard!” 

But Gaston Beaupré was standing, his dark eyes 
shining with excitement. 

“T stan’ on the little platform an’ 
the crowd—dim, silent. I rub my feet in the rosin— 
so—an’ fly into the air, down, down, with the wind 
whistl? in my ear. ‘The , trapeze he fly to meet 
me—then, whiz! up, up, an’ the turn in the air, an’ 


when I fly through space an’ 
That is life for you, if you 


all below are 





always I come exact to the same spot in the platform 
of arrival. An’ up from the crowd come first silence, 
then roar, motion—appiness that I am safe once 
more!” 

He looked about him apologetically at the still 
silent table, while the lamps flickered and the canvas 
billowed gently above his crisp curls. 

“She start me,” he said, smiling ruefully down at 
the proprietor’s daughter beside him. “So don’ 
say, ‘What conceit little Frenchman have!’ She say 
how hard is our life. Messieurs et mesdames, all my 
fren’s, I ask you’ pardon!” And with the most charm- 
ing of bows he left them to stroll under the stars 
until the people should begin to arrive. 

“You did start him, Dolly,” smiled the fattest 
woman in the world, beaming maternally at the girl 
opposite. “ And he’s a dear, even if he does think his 
act’s the only thing going.” 

“Tt’s good stuff, too,” growled the heavy voice of 
Ryan, the proprietor, from the head of the long table. 
“'There’s not another man this side o’ the ocean that 
can do the dip o’ death like that Gaston. That’s why 
I got him!” 

They pushed back from the table with a noisy clat- 
ter and trooped to their dressing-rooms in the various 
wagons, most of them to rest up for the evening per- 


vost ill! 


Then it shot up the tent pole and crowed musically 


formance. But Dolly Ryan, otherwise Mile. Desmou- 
lins, champion bareback-rider of the world, went out 
to join Gaston, who was smoking the single cigarette 
he allowed himself daily, in harmony with the peaceful 
stars. 

They came in shortly arm in arm, stopping to look 
at Dolly’s little sister Frances, the pet of the whole 
company. Together they stood a moment beside the 
portable crib, and the man smoothed the damp curls 


back from the baby’s forehead with infinite tender- 
ness. 
“Sweetest things in the world, babies, hein?” he 


oo smiling dow n at the sleeping child. 

“Next to acrobatics?” 

“ Nex’ to nothing, petite,” he 
cep’ you!” 

It was that very night that Gaston missed his grip 
on the slender bar of the trapeze as it rushed through 
space to meet him and shot into the net below. And 
though he climbed nimbly back and was successful 
in his second trial, he landed poorly, and the roar 
that came to his waiting ears seemed to lack something 
of its usual enthusiasm. 

Ryan said nothing on this occasion, nor did he speak 
when the fault was repeated twice in the following 
week. But when he came upon Gaston drinking from 
a pocket flask one evening shortly after, he shook his 
massive head ominously. 

‘This won’t do, old man,” he said, 
paw on the other’s arm. “Cut 
you!” 

But Gaston flung away with an angry gesture and 


said, slowly. “ Ex- 


laving his huge 
it out or it ‘ll get 


Ryan looked after him doubtfully and called his 
daughter. ; 


“ Dolly, my girl,” he said, slowly, “ Gaston’s drinkin’. 
You’ve got to stop him if you want to marry him. 
It’s ruined many a crack tumbler before this, and it 
will him. It means he’ll fall down on his act and lose 
his job, an’ before you know it he’ll be down and out. 
Have a talk with him.” 

But even to Dolly’s gentle remonstrance Gaston 
turned a deaf ear and shook her hand angrily from 
his arm. 

“T am no child, I,” he snapped. “I know what is 
best, chérie. My nerves they go, and one small drink 
before I go on, it steadies them. So I become my old 
self once more.” 

The girl looked up at him imploringly. 
stop,” she said, simply. “ Please, for my 
know what it will lead to, Gaston.” 

His eyes flashed angrily. “If you have 
fidence in me, Gaston Beaupré, 
me. Perhaps—who shall say?—I am not worthy of 
it. So your father think, anyway.” He walked away 
proudly, his head in the air, only to return at once 
in a sudden reversal of feeling and kiss her hand. 

“T ask your pardon, chérie. I am not myself. Soon 
I will give it up entirely—so soon as my nerves they 
come back to where they were.” He smiled at her 
with all his old charm and left her. But the girl 
stood still, a far-away look in her eyes, and her lip 
trembled. 

Through the month that followed they did a series 
of one-night stands, and Gaston Beaupré went to 


* Please 
sake. 1 


not con- 
do not trouble with 


pieces with paralyzing rapidity. He was over thirty 
and nearing the age when all acrobats must begin 


to think of giving up the most sensational of their 
acts. This, his emotional temperament, and the liquor 
he used in greater and greater quantities worked his 
swift downfall. He was nervous, overwrought, un- 
certain. With every member of the company he showed 
his irritation, except with little Frances. To her he 
was always the same gentle, kindly soul, ready to ride 
her all about the circus grounds on his back, or to 
tell her by the hour the most wonderful stories in all 
the world. 

Then came the fatal day, 
company, when Ryan 


dreaded by all that little 
‘alled Beaupré into his office 


in the proprietor’s wagon and bade him sit down. The 
fat woman saw him go and wiped her eyes. And the 


animal-tamer swore softly and kicked the ground sav- 
agely at his feet. 

“My boy,” began Ryan, gently, 
up your act. It’s gettin’ 
what it is” (he knew 
find another job for 


“vou’ve got to give 
dangerous. I don’t know 
well enough), “but we must 
you. And no matter what you 
do you’ve got to give up the drink if you want 
to marry Dolly. That’s final!” 

There was a red spot in each of Gaston’s cheeks 
as he rose to his feet. “ You ’ave no right to insult 
me,” he said, his voice shaking with anger. “I give 


you my resignation.” 


“Sit down, Gaston.” Ryan’s voice was very quiet, 
and he shook his great head patiently. “Think it 


over. I’m nearly your father, you know!” 
“What are you suggest?” said the younger man, 
coldly. ‘“ What work is left for me to do, since I am 


a failure at what I love to do?” 

Ryan looked at him perplexedly. “ There’s a par- 
ticular branch of the profession that pays mighty 
well for the few men that do it best,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. “ What most athletes go into—” 

But Gaston rose to his feet, trembling with passion. 
“Tt ees not possible,” he said, “that you are suggest 
T become a clown? To be laughed at, mocked at, by 
a common mob? I, Gaston Beaupré?” 








“Why not?” said the other. “You can count the 
really great clowns on the fingers of your one hand, 
Gaston. You’re too sensitive, man. Can’t you see that 
it ain’t what vou do, but how you do it?” 

But Gaston—poor, outraged gentleman, his heart 
a fiery voleano of revolt, turned abruptly on his heel 
with a gesture that said volumes, and stalked away, 
his head high. It was a quiet little company that 
gathered about the long supper-table that night, and 
a new man did the dip of death. 

Then, to complete their sadness, little Frances fell 
ill. She was taken with a high fever, and the dis- 
tracted father summoned the best medical aid he 
could find in the country they were covering. Hour 
after hour the child lay in a sort of stupor, with 
Dolly, pale and erying quietly, close at her side, and 
the doctor, with his finger on her pulse, while Ryan 
strode up and down before the tent, helpless. It was 
just then that Gaston returned, after an absence of two 
days, hollow-eyed, white, the ghost of his former self. 

The two men entered the tent together, and Frances 


opened her drooping eyes and smiled faintly. The 
doctor stood up. “It’s the crisis,” he said. “ There’s 


only one way to pull her through it. She must be 
interested, amused, kept awake. Or—she’ll die.” 

3ut all their eoffrts were in vain. Little Frances 
tried hard to smile as they romped forlornly around 
her, but her eyes would close, and each time it seemed 
longer before she opened them again. The doctor 
pressed his lips together and shook his head. Gaston 
stood by her side, and the tears rolled unchecked down 
his cheeks until he left the tent abruptly. The mo- 
ments sped by and the child sank, rallied, sank, until 
it seemed as if she would never notice them again. 

Then at the tent door appeared a wonderful, in- 
describable object. The face, if it was a face, was 
painted in fantastie colors, and it was hard to say 
whether it walked on its hands or its feet. It was a 
tangle of limbs, a wonderfully contorted, marvelous 
sight. It made the strangest sounds as it came and 
flew into the tent with a double air somersault, perch- 
ing on the chair beside the child’s bed. 

Little Frances opened her eyes dully and then they 
brightened. The object fell over backward and came 
up smiling entrancingly. Then its head disappeared, 
and its feet, incased in long-fingered gloves, waved 
in the air. Then it shot up the tent pole, where it 
crowed musically, and folded up on itself all the way 
down the pole. Again it whirled to the bedside, fell 
over backward, and came up unexpectedly on the other 
side of the bed with more entrancing grimaces. 

So it went on for half an hour, while three sad-eyed 
people shouted with laughter and all the time watched 
through their tears the little white face in the crib, 
whose eyes followed the object’s every swift motion 
as it rolled and tumbled and wriggled into impossible 
shapes, all the time with the most wonderful sounds 
in the world. 

Then it perched by the bedside and told stories 
with what breath it had left, in a high, squeaky voice, 
of all the hobgoblins in the universe and of fairies and 
gnomes, of treasure and magic. And if ever the eyes 
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“Sweetest things in the world, babies, hein?'’ he whispered 


in the little white face dimmed the object fell over 
backward with a squeal, to go up the tent pole like 
> or to appear suddenly where it was expected 
east. 

Till at last the doctor held up the hand that had 
been all the time on the thin wrist and silence fell, 
even on the object, as for the hundredth time it started 
up the pole. 

“She can sleep now,” he said, and the child’s eyes, 
all their dimness gone, closed in quiet slumber. They 
stood around her in strained silence a moment and 
then _ from the tent. The object had disap- 

eared. 

Straight to the dressing-rooms strode Ryan, with 
Dolly at his side. They found Gaston wearily wash- 
ing the grease paint from his hollow eyes. 


“You saved the kid’s life,” began Ryan, abruptly, 
“with the most wonderful collection o’ stunts J ever 
saw, an’ I’ve seen some.” 

Gaston’s eyes glistened and he straightened per- 
ceptibly. Dolly went swiftly to his side, and her 
hand slipped into his. 

“You can have anything I’ve got,” went on Ryan, 
with a shake of his head. “ You can do as you please. 
You don’t have to be a clown or anything else.” 

Gaston held out his two hands with an impulsive 
gesture and Ryan took them. The young man’s eyes 
were bright, with all their old fire. 

“Why not?” he cried, throwing up his head proud- 
ly, with the old alert gesture. ‘“'To bring smiles, 
‘appiness, to hungry hearts? Pouf! Who cares for 
the dip of death?” 
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4S) 
=o) adoption of a fixed programme or 
Oe policy for the army and navy of the 
United States. This is a need recog- 
nized by all military men in both the 
army and the navy. Major-General 
Wotherspoon, formerly President of 
the Army War College, recently 
stated before a Congressional committee that in all 
his studies at the War College he had never found 
any evidence of a military policy in the United States. 
General Emery Upton, author of that valuable study, 
The Military Policy of the United States, while not 
denying the existence of such a policy, demonstrated 
that it was always a mistaken policy and one that 
was constantly shifting. The distinction is unimpor- 
tant, for it may be said with truth that a shifting 
policy is no policy at all. 

The adoption of a wise military policy would insure 
an economical expenditure of military and naval ap- 
propriations with a maximum of efficiency, and would 
provide a system of national defense fitted to the 
needs of the country within the limits of the appro- 
priations and in harmony with national and foreign 
policy. The question might well be asked, Why have 
we not such a military policy? The answer is that 
there are several interests involved, and these interests 
do not get together. Congress, which is responsible 
under the Constitution for providing the national de- 
fense by making appropriations therefor and _pre- 
scribing how these appropriations shall be expended, 
does not possess the technical military knowledge 
necessary to determine, unassisted by expert advice, 
the amount and character of national defense suited 
to the needs of the country. When estimates have 
been submitted to Congress and bills drawn, the mili- 
tary experts are called before the committees in Con- 
gress and given a hearing. Usually this is not in any 
sense a getting together. Very little discussion takes 
place. The estimates are, as a rule, based on the 
organization imposed by Congress, and the officers who 
appear before the committees are called upon to show 
the need of the money asked for in connection with 
the existing establishment. Tf any official has the 
temerity to propose a change in the existing organiza- 
tion or the adoption of a new policy. he is looked upon 
with suspicion and is put in the position of an accused 
person testifying in his own defense. This is not 
conducive to a free interchange of ideas nor to mutual 
understanding. 






General Staff, United States Army 


The General Staff of the army, since its creation 
less than ten years ago, has been working toward the 
formulation ds sound policy for the land forces, and 
has recently put its conclusions into the form of a 
“Report on the Organization of the Land Forces of 
the United States.” Prior to the completion of this 
work, however, the House Committee on Military 
Affairs initiated legislation for making radical changes 
in the organization of the army. Some of these 
changes were in accord with the plans of the War 
Department, but were considered harmful in the 
method of their accomplishment. At least one—the 
increase in the enlistment period—was directly op- 
posed to the policy of the War Department and Gen- 
cral Staff. These proposed changes were first put in 
the form of separate bills, but later were placed upon 
the army appropriation bill as “riders,” and, after 
a bitter fight and a veto by the President, some of 
them were passed jn an amended form and others 
were defeated. 

To follow the history of one of these proposals will 
show the impossibility of obtaining a sound military 
policy under the present system. The House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs recommended that the term 
of enlistment in the army be increased from three 
years to five years, for the reason that the House 
was committed to a policy of retrenchment, and this 
change would have the effect of decreasing the pay 
of the older soldiers. The War Department was in 
favor of retaining the shorter period because, recog- 
nizing the one traditional military policy of the coun- 
try that has remained fixed and that is likely to re- 
main fixed for all time, that of maintaining a small 
standing army in time of peace and relying upon a 
larger army of citizen soldiery in time of war, it 
believed that trained soldiers should be turned out 
into the population as rapidly as possible and organ- 
ized as a national reserve to be called upon in the 
emergency of war—obviously the most economical 
method of maintaining an adequate trained force and 
the one that interferes least with the economic life 
of the nation.* This necessitates a short enlistment 
period with no re-enlistment of any but the non- 
commissioned officers and a few of the best privates, 
who must be retained as instructors. Some officers of 
the General Staff were in favor of reducing the period 


*Tt costs about $600 a year, not including overhead charges, to 
maintain a soldier with the colors, and about $60 a year to hold him 
as a paid reservist subject to call in the event of war. After-a 
soldier has been thoroushiy trained, he fs of no more value in time 
of peace, as a war asset, with the colors than in the reserve, and it 


costs ten times as much to keep him. 
24 


to two years, but in view of the proposal to extend 
it to five years the War Department decided that its 
best course was to devote its efforts to the retention 
of the three-year period. : 

The majority members of the House Committee 
scouted the idea of a reserve, calling it impracticable 
and un-American; or, as one member expressed it to 
the writer, “made in Germany.” The two Houses of 
Congress failed to agree, and the bill went to con- 
ference. A compromise was effected between those 
among the conferees who favored a longer enlistment 
period and those who supported the army view, with 
the result that the bill as finally passed provided for 
an enlistment of four years with the colors and three 
years in a so-called reserve. Thus in the same Dill 
the reserve principle was adopted, though in an im- 
practicable form, and an enlistment period was pro- 
vided that will make a reserve more difficult to obtain. 
Such inconsistencies are bound to occur when military 
policies are shaped in a secret conference composed 
of legislators only. 

The remedy for this condition is obvious. Estab- 
lish by law an advisory body composed of representa- 
tives of the army and navy and of those who shape 
military and naval legislation in Congress. The de 
liberations of such a body would surely result in some 
proposal for a legislative pregramme that would more 
nearly escape the criticisms of technical experts and 
that would at the same time more nearly accord with 
the views of Congress than any legislation enacted 
under the present system. 

After these two interests had agreed upon a military 
policy, there would still be a doubt, however, as to 
whether or not this programme provided adequate 
means for supporting, or was justified by, the foreign 

licy of the United States. It would be well, there- 
ore, before adopting any programme for the national 
defense, if those who control the foreign policy of the 
nation are represented in the conferences. 

During the last sessions of Congress a proposal to 
establish such a body as that described above was 
pending in the form of a bill to establish a Council 
of National Defense. The function of this proposed 
council, as defined in the preamble of the bill, was to 
“report to the President, for transmission to Con- 
gress, a general policy of national defense and such 
recommendations of measures relating thereto as it 
shall deem necessary and expedient.” The council was 
to consist of the following members: the President of 
the United States (ex officio president of the council), 
the Secretary of State (to preside in the absence of 

















the President), the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the chairmen of the committees on ap- 
propriations, foreign affairs, military affairs, and 
naval affairs of both the Senate and the House, the 
chief of staff of the army, an officer of the navy of 
high rank to be selected by the Secretary of the Navy, 
the president of the Army War College, and the presi- 
dent of the Navy War College. 

The history of this bill is typical of all propositions 
to approach governmental questions from a scientific, 
non-political point of view. A brief review of it 
follows: 

On the 19th of May, 1910, Representative McLachlan, 
of California, introduced a resolution in the House 
of Representatives calling upon the Secretary of War 
to inform the House as to the condition of the country 
for defense in the event of war, and the additional 
forces necessary, if any, to afford reasonable guarantee 
against successful invasion of the United States terri- 
tory in time of war. ‘This resolution was passed by 
the House, in what appeared to be a spirit of levity, 
on the last day of the session. The General Staff of 
the army spent the following summer and fall in the 
preparation of a reply to this resolution, and on the 
14th of December the Secretary of War submitted it 
to the House. The report was of such serious import 
that the Speaker returned it the same day on the 
ground that it contained confidential matter which, 
under the rules, it would be impracticable to with- 
hold from publication if received by the House. 

It would not be violating any confidence to say that 
the report did not recommend any large increase in 
the standing army, but rather emphasized the neces- 
sity for a change in its organization and, above all, 
invited attention to the need of a well-defined military 
policy, and to this end recommended the creation of 
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a permanent Council of National Defense. Although 
the report did not officially get any further than the 
Speaker’s desk, this last recommendation was not 
without some result, for on the same day that the 
report was returned to the War Department Repre- 
sentative Hobson introduced the bill providing for such 
a council. ‘The bill did not come up during that 
session of Congress, and a similar bill was introduced 
in the next Congress in the form described above. 
This bill was reported favorably by the Naval Com- 
mittee of the Democratic House, February 6, 1911, 
and was embodied as a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form by the Baltimore Convention, yet when it came 
up on the calendar of the House on August 6th a 
prominent Democratic member objected to its ‘con- 
sideration. It never came up again. The Naval Com- 
mittee embodied its provisions in the Naval Appropria- 
tions bill as a “rider,” but this was ruled out on a 
point of order. 

In the hearings on the bill before the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the Sixty-first Congress it 
was endorsed by Secretary of War Dickinson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Meyer, General Wood, Admiral 
Mahan, Admiral Wainwright, General Wotherspoon, 
Representative Hull, then chairman of the Military 
Committee, Admiral Rodgers, and Commander Hill. 

Secretary Meyer expressed the opinion that “ this 
council would result in a definite policy and would 
increase efficiency as well as economy.” 

General Wood considered the bill one of the most 
important measures for military efficiency that had 
ever come up for consideration. 

General Wotherspoon said: “I consider this de- 
cidedly the most important measure that has ever 
come under my observation since I have been in the 
army in forty-odd years.” 


Admiral Mahan, in a letter to Secretary Meyer, 
said: j 

“The general purpose of the bill seems to me ex- 
cellent. It would compel the deliberation in common 
of a number of men whose specialties are closely 
allied actually, but are not brought into formal co- 
operation, as the bill provides they shall hereafter be. 
. . . I believe that Congress, the ultimate arbiter in 
matters of military provision, would be enabled to 
judge much better through the institution of this pro- 
posed council.” 

Secretary of War Stimson, writing in The Inde- 
pendent, April 18, 1912, said: 

“A bill is now a before the House of Repre- 
sentatives to establish a Council of National Defense, 
containing representatives of both Houses of Congress 
and the heads, both civil and military, of the War 
and Navy departments. The establishment of some 
such organization would, in my opinion, go a long 
way toward insuring a continuous, intelligent treat- 
ment of our military and naval problems.” 

Congress has appropriated annually upward of a 
hundred million dollars for the support of the army. 
The country does not receive an adequate return for 
this large expenditure, as has been pointed out re- 
peatedly by officers of the army. The appropriations 
are made very nearly in accordance with the esti- 
mates of the War Department, but the department 
must base its estimates on the existing organization. 
The wastefulness of the expenditures is due, there- 
fore, to faulty organization, which in turn is due 
to piecemeal legislation without any fixed policy. The 
squandering of millions of the people’s money on an 
ineffectual fighting force can be avoided only by the 
adoption of such a policy, and this can be assured only 
by establishing a Council of National Defense. 





MILWAUKEE'S NON-PARTISAN 


The New Scheme of City Administration which Drove the Socialists from Office 





SOPILWAUKEE, by its non-partisan 
CHS movement, is setting a new code of 
business ethics for municipal offi- 
cialdom throughout the West, is 


cities throughout the country. 

> “The city of Milwaukee is a great 
“business enterprise. It should be 
conducted by the municipal officials as such. 

“The municipality is a corporation. Its officials 
are the directors, elected by the voters, who are the 
stockholders in this business enterprise. 

“Under party control of public affairs, such a 
business management of the city as should be, is not, 
and cannot be.” 

This is the outline by Dr. Gerhard A. Bading, mayor 
of Milwaukee, of the method under which he believes 
cities of America should be managed, and the creed 
under which he is trying to handle Milwaukee, not as a 
municipality, but as a big business, whose financial 
turn-over is more than five millions of dollars annually. 

What the Galveston and Des Moines commission 
form of government was to the nation when the com- 
ission-rule idea was first given life, the Milwaukee 
idea of non-partisanship is to the later and more pro- 
gressive mind of 1913. 

Non-partisanship, devised as a means of uniting the 
anti-socialistie sentiment of: the city against the rule 
of the red flag of the Socialist, has proved more than 
an invention, politically, to defeat the revolutionaries; 
it has been proved to be a great economic discovery, 
destined, Milwaukee believes, to open a new era of 
practical municipal management. This epoch, which 
with its modern ideas of municipal research, a properly 
limited paternalistic control of private enterprises, 
had been an impracticable theory until Milwaukee, with 
its elimination of factional politics, opened the way 
for the impartial reception of new progressive ideas 
by city officials, with open minds, not pledged to sub- 
servience to party committees or bosses. 

Milwaukee devised a non-partisan administration as 
a means of ousting the Socialists, who in two years 
ran the city expenses higher than ever before by 
$1,000,000. It was not what the radical progressives 
call a movement of the business “ interests,” it was an 
outburst of the common man’s protest against mis- 
rule, wastefulness, and party machinery domination of 
every phase of city affairs. This outburst caused the 
politicians to be forgotten, the every-day business man 
to come into the ascendant, and the first year of non- 
partisanship has proved so successful that already 
there has been one cut in taxes, in the face of the 
establishment of many innovations, some costly. 

Milwaukee is converted, it appears, for all time, 
and the Progressives, Republicans, or Democrats will 
never again be known in Milwaukee city offices as 
such. The Socialists plan to retain their efforts to 
make this a Sccialistic city, but the non-partisans, as 
they are known here, have no fear that non-partisan- 
ship will ever be overturned. 

Here is how it was accomplished: 

In the face of the Socialist strength, and with both 
old parties dominated by political managers, more or 
less discredited and not trusted by the great body of 
the voters, the city Republican and Democratic com- 
mittees held a conference, at which it was agreed to 
divide the city list of officers, by which each of the old 
parties would have a fair representation on the spring 
election ticket, voted upon last April. The Repub- 
licans thus, by lot. drew the mayoralty, and the Demo- 
crats the two other at-large offices, the city comptroller- 
ship and the treasurership. Candidates for mayor, all 
to be Republican, became candidates at the primary 
election, and the people chose Dr. Bading. Demo- 
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cratie aspirants for the other two offices were likewise 
voted upon, and Joseph P. Carney and Louis M. Ko- 
tecki were the respective candidates for city treasurer 
and comptroller. In the wards the same rule was 
followed. Where the wards were strongly Democratic 
in tone, a Democrat was the candidate. Republican 
wards were conceded to the Republicans, until the 
candidates were evenly divided throughout the city. 
Thus an evenly balanced ticket was formed, as an 
initial step. Part of the non-partisan pledge was 
that no person elected to office upon this ticket should, 
during his entire time of office, participate in any 
manner in any partisan campaign or election. Thus 
during the Presidential election all the members of 
the administration were barred from serving as party 
chairmen or appearing officially at public meetings, 
and were confined to their right to cast their own 
ballots at the polls for the Presidential candidate each 
man might prefer. 

Thus partisanship was utterly eliminated, and the 
Socialists were defeated. Defeated candidates at the 
primary turned in and worked for the successful non- 
partisan nominee at the regular election. The same 
course was followed at Minneapolis, where a division 
between Republicans and Democrats threatened to 
allow a Socialist victory. The rivals conferred, and 
one retired, throwing his sincere support to the rival, 
who was elected. Mayor Nye, the victor, has spent 
much time in Milwaukee, studying the manner in 
which this city eliminated every vestige of partisan 
politics from the city government, and is copying Mil- 
waukee methods in the flour city. 

One of the first steps taken by the new administra- 
tion was indicative of the administration policy. The 
city trolley affairs are in the hands of a great corpora- 
tion, being a branch of one of the big New York 
organizations. The chief engineer of this corpora- 
tion’s Milwaukee companies was Fred G. Simmons, a 
life-long corporation executive. Mayor Bading, seek- 
ing a city commissioner of public works, offered the 
post to Mr. Simmons. It was not financially a post 
such as Mr. Simmons might easily command from a 
corporation, but the possibilities of accomplishment 
appealed to the corporation executive. Even as Colonel 
Goethals, with the modest salary of a colonel of 
United States army engineers, is disbursing hundreds 
of millions in the building of the Panama Canal, and 
winning fame as a builder, though not fortune, by his 
success, so “Fred” Simmons decided to apply his 
talents to the making of Milwaukee’s public depart- 
ment a model of business success for American munici- 
palities. 

Corporation man though he had always been, his 
first step, almost, was to open an attack on the weak- 
nesses of the very trolley company whose employee he 
had formerly been. Forcing the company to pave be- 
tween its tracks, sprinkle its share of the streets, and 
otherwise conform to the city’s demands for efficient 
service, Mr. Simmons amazed the people who had pro- 
tested against his appointment as a municipal official, 
and brought to naught their predictions that the non- 
partisans had named a corporation tool to the most 
important post under the administration. 

“ When I was with the company,” he said, “ I worked 
for the company, and as long as I am in the employ 
of the city I will work for the city.” 

Simmons, showing the absolute non-partisanship of 
the administration, refused to appoint to a job in his 
department the father of an influential member of the 
administration, saying merely that he would not 
employ an ineficient man if he were the relative of 
every alderman or official in the City Hall. This de- 
mand for results has been carried throughout the City 
Hall, under non-partisanship. 

Mayor Bading, in his own outline of his hopes for 
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the future, and a review of the work of 1912, has 
written the following estimate of non-partisanship as 
a theory which has been demonstrated satisfactory 
in Milwaukee: 

“The year 1912 marked a new era in the affairs of 
the city of Milwaukee. Its citizenship has received 
the congratulations of the nation at large for the work 
done at the polls last April, when the incubus of 
Socialism and of party politics in municipal business 
was thrown off, and thrown off, I believe, for all time 
to come. Henceforth the business of our city will be 
conducted on the basis of efficiency and economy, with 
a dollar’s worth of service for every dollar paid by 
the taxpayer, ond with the merit system supreme in 
city service. 

“ A glance at the past vear’s tax bills, as compared 
with those of 1911 or before, will show that Mil- 
waukee’s non-partisan administration has made a 
satisfactory start on the labors which it is pledged to 
carry out. This is the test of efficient city govern- 
ment: More improvements each year, with a tax-rate 
commensurate with actual work done and service 
rendered; not a high tax-rate and an expenditure of 
public money such as to raise conjecture as to what 
mysterious purposes it was devoted. While not quite 
ten months in charge of the business of our people, 
this administration has made wonderful progress in 
carrying out those pledges by which it was intrusted 
with municipal affairs for two years. I regard myself 
as chief executive, or, I might say, as chairman of the 
board of directors of the higgest corporation in Wis- 
consin—namely, our city of Milwaukee. 

“ But while much has so far been accomplished, there 
is much that must be done. We have restored confi- 
dence in the fairness of our city gevernment. There 
is no longer the feeling that. those who serve the people 
in the City Hall are hostile toward the industrial and 
commercial activities of the community. This is evi- 
denced by the unprecedented building activity in Mil- 
waukee. Since last April all records have been broken 
in the building line, showing that our people no 
longer view with timidity or fear the acts of our pub- 
lie officials, as was the case in 1910 and 1911. 

“We have started on the great problem of water 
supply and sewage disposal, the paramount labor con- 
fronting Milwaukee for the next few years. We have 
started granting the franchises recommended by the 
railroad commission of Wisconsin to perfect our street- 
car service. 

“A bureau of municipal research has been founded, 
to guide in the future all our acts and our expendi- 
tures for the best interests of those who must pay the 
bills. A new and complete system of accounting is 
ready for installation in connection with the work of 
the director of this new bureau. 

“ An important stride has been made in plans for a 
greater inner and outer harbor. The harbor commis- 
sion, an advisory body of citizens, has been reorgan- 
ized. Its personnel includes men best versed on the 
subject. The vommission now has a secretary, work- 
ing under the department of public works, and on a 
legal basis, so that he can be paid for his research 
work. The commission has plans nearly completed 
which will insure for use by the city a large appro- 
priation made by the government for harbor work 
here.” 

The Socialist administration, with its many theories 
of conducting municipal business in the interest of 
the laboring people, attracted many publicists to study 
its methods, and was the subject of wide attention, 
but, as the work of the non-partisans in “getting re- 
sults” is becoming known, many leaders in municipal 
thought, throughout the West particularly, are begin- 
ning to advocate a wide-spread copying of the Mil- 
waukee idea in municipal management. 
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THE READY REPLYER 
A CoMPENDIUM oF TINNED CONVERSATION FOR USE IN 
EMBARKASSING MOMENTS 


(For a Young Man Who Has Been Forbidden the House 
Caught in the Drawing-room by her Father) 





Farner (with great show of heat, as he nervously 
swings his right foot to and fro): What the dickens 
are you doing here? Didn’t I tell you never to darken 
my front door again? 

YounG MAN (with a pleasant smile on his counte- 
vance): You sure did, Mr. Wrinklepate, and let me 
tell you, sir, that never in the whole history of speech 
was an idea more clearly and convincingly conveyed 
than by your good self when you imparted your wishes 
to me on the auspicious occasion of my last visit here; 
for which reason I have not only paid heed to your 
words, but have also followed your instructions to the 
limit, taking them in their most literal interpretation. 
To avoid darkening your door I have chosen the evening 
for my arrival when the conditions were such that no 
act of mine could add an atom to the general opacity of 
things, the night itself having already darkened your 
door to such an extent that even I could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be suspected of darkening 
it further. Moreover I have brought along with me 
this little electric baton, which, as you will observe, 
sir, upon the pressure of this little button on the side, 
provides a minute, but none the less perceptible, aug- 
mentation of the light, so that in reality I have bright- 
ened your door rather than otherwise, which consider- 
ate act on my part, added to the fact that I am pos- 
sessed of a naturally sunny disposition, has enabled 
me not only to carry out your instructions to the 
letter, but to go a step further for the general illumi- 
nation of all concerned. 

FATHER (endeavoring with a supreme effort of the 
will to control a natural inclination to remove the 
visitor summarily): You know well enough that I 
meant that you were never to come through my front 
door again! 

YounGc MAn (most amiably): Even that intimation, 
sir. I have endeavored to the full extent of my power 
to respect. in pursuance of which endeavor I beg to 
assure you that I did not come through the front door 
at all, but at great personal inconvenience to myself 
climbed up the fire-escape of the house next door to 
your roof, and entered by the skylight on your roof. 
enduring considerable personal peril in that upward 
climb, as well as laying myself open to the possibility 
of arrest by the police as a burglar engaged in the 
nefarious project of breaking in. ‘I might have come 
in through the back door and still remain within 
the intimations of your inhibition, but T assumed that 
when you used the word front door you meant any 
door, so that you cannot fail to see that in every way 
possible I have shown a complete understanding of 
and respect for your wishes. 

At this point back away slowly toward the window, 
and, if the old gentleman laughs, drop on your knees 
and ask for the daughter’s hand, and if, on the other 
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WHO CARES FOR THis OLD WORLD, ANYWAY? 


hand, his right leg swings backward like a pendulum. 
with his heavily booted foot held rigidly poised for ¢ 
forward plunge, dive threugh the window, and take 
your chances of janding on a tolerably soft passer-by 
on the highway outside in order to break your fall. 


PREMONITIONS OF SPRING 

I can hear the birds a-humming that the gentle 
spring is coming on the way; and beneath the sleet 
and snowing I can feel the green things growing 
that will make a floral showing in the May. 

Far above old winter’s bluster I can see the snowy 

cluster of the trees with their blossoms all a-glitter, 

while the early robins twitter in despite the tang so 
bitter of the breeze. 

can see the gloomy plumber getting daily glummer, 

glummer, full of drear, as his profits for gas-fitting, 

and his pay for sitting, sitting, on a frozen pipelet 
hitting, disappear. 

can hear the coal-man groaning, and his hard lot 

now bemoaning, as he sits, that there’ll be no cash 

in fuel when the seasons in their duel show old 
winter harsh and cruel smashed to bits. 

Oh, the lovely days of springtime, with their hammock 
and their swing-time, soon we'll spy, as a certain 
soft cadenza in the general influenza and the sneezes 
of all men, sir, prophesy! 


_ 


oe 


Horace Dopp GaAstir. 


YET IT PAYS 

Tue American genius for advertising, so often and so 
justly praised for its fervor and its artistic excellence, 
at times shows the need of a restraining hand. An 
honest Broadway hatter recently displayed in his win- 
dow a mound of hats, with the placard, “The genuine 
pseudo-Panamas.” Not far from him was an establish- 
ment that bore across its front this flaming sign: 
* Bargains! Bargains! Waterproof Umbrellas!” They 
are rare, too. In many street-cars of late a brewing 
company that is big enough to know better has been 
parading an appealing life-size portrait, in color, of a 
hottle of beer, reinforced with the following rhyme in 
purest New-Yorkese dialect: 

“Missing empty bottles soon run into coin. 

That’s why we pay for their return.” 


REPARTEE 

“My only fear in respect to woman suffrage,” said 
Mr. Baldibrow, “is its possible effect upon the public 
life of the future. Woman’s love of a bargain would 
cause her to go in for cheap statesmen.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Baldibrow, with an indulgent 
smile. ‘ Well—look at the pile of illustrious remnants 
you men are still sticking to!” 

Whereupon Mr. Baldibrow began to bem like a 
stump-speaker, but nothing came of it. His eloquence 
was not equal to the occasion. 


” 


A REASONABLE PROPOSITION 

* Bur your own meter says ye was goin’ forty miles 
an hour.” said the constable. 

* Hush—please! ” whispered the — demonstrator. 
“Tm trying to sell this car to that old chap in the ton- 
neau. and [I’ve speeded up the meter seventy-five per 
cent.” 

“QOh—all right, boss,” said the constable. ‘ You 
gimme twenty-five per cent. o’ the profits, and Ill let 
ye off.” 


HURRY UP! 
“Now’s the time for a fellow to win fame at the 


mere cost of a telegram,” said Blobbs. 

“Tn what way?” asked Wilkins. 

“ Just telegraph a denial to a newspaper that you 
have been offered a place in Mr. Wilson’s cabinet,” said 
Blobbs. 


IN * MARINES’ SHE IS CERTAINLY FLNE, 
SHE CAN TURN OUT A “ WASH ” THAT’S DIVINE; 
AND LIKE ALL OF HER BENT 
SHE IS NEVER CONTENT 
TILL SHE SEES HER WORK “ HUNG ON THE LINE.” 
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AFTER HIS TWENTY-YEAR SLEEP 


“IS THIS THE VILLAGE OF FALLING WATER?” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


























THE ALLIANCE OF INVESTMENT 


ROR SI CCESSFUL manufacturing busi- 
Naor in the Middle West recently 
found itself in need of additional 
ys’ capital. The man who had_ built 
> up the business went to the town 
capitalist, showed him the profits 
~y of the concern, and suggested that 
S543 he put some money into it. The 
AON man of means thought it over and 
then refused. The business was a good one and mak- 
ing money, he knew, but he was past the point of 
taking risks on his investments. ‘The manufacturer 
then proposed to the capitalist that instead of putting 
money into the business he lend it a certain sum, 
outright, on mortgage. Again the answer was in the 
negative—there was not enough in it ‘that way for 
the lender, it appeared. On what terms, then, would 
he let him have the money? On mortgage, the capital- 
ist replied, he (the lender) to have the privilege at 
any time of changing the loan into an equivalent 
interest in the business. “I won’t put this money 
into your firm as a partner,” he said, “and I won’t 
put it in as a ereditor. But if you’re willing to give 
me the option of being either of the two I choose dur- 
ing the next five years you can have what you want.” 

On that basis the arrangement was made. And on 
that basis a lot of other arrangements for securing 
needed capital are being made these days. Corpora- 
tions needing money have tried to get it by selling 
common stock—in otber words, by offering the invest- 
ment public an interest in the business, just as the 
manufacturer mentioned above offered the town capi- 
talist an interest. Nothing doing, has been the re- 
ply: we don’t want to take the risk. Offers of bonds 
hearing a fixed rate of interest have met a reception 
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uo better. “ There’s not enough in it for me,” the 
manufacturing man’s wealthy friend replied when 


approached along those lines. “The cost of living 
is too high for any ordinary fixed rate of interest to 
attract us,” investors ery. So what happens? Exactly 
what happened in the other case. The investor finally 
‘comes across,” but only in exchange for a writing 
which makes him not only a ereditor, but which gives 
him the right, lasting for a term of vears, of at any 
time and at his own option becoming a special partner 
to an equivalent amount. 

There have been, at the time of writing, five big 
bond issues since the beginning of 1913, and in every 
case but one the bonds have been convertible, at the 
option of the holder, into stock. In the length of the 
period during which the conversion privilege is to 
remain operative, in the amount in bonds that has 
to be turned in to get a share of stock, and in other 
details the issues differ, but in this one main thing 
they are all alike—they make the man who buys them 
not only a creditor of the company, but a potential 
partner as well. If business gets bad and earnings 
fall off and shares in the company are depressed in 
price, he has merely to “stand pat” with his bonds 
and-collect the interest as it comes due. If, on the 
other hand, business is good and earnings are large 
and tke company’s shares increase in market value, 
the fortunate owner of these “ convertibles ” can 
change his position to that of a shareholder by simply 
turning in his bonds and demanding stock in’ ex- 
change. 

An ideal arrangement from the investor’s point of 
view—that is the thought which naturally first comes 
into one’s mind. But not too fast—before jumping 
to that conclusion there are one or two things to be 
considered. An absolutely safe bond, bought at a 
price low for it, as a@ bond, and yet convertible into 
stock—that would, indeed, represent the ne plus ultra 
in investment. But how about all these convertible 
bonds (not the new ones, particularly, but the rank 
and file of them so popular at the present time), are 
they ideal investments as bonds? And how about the 
prices at which they are selling? Can they be bought 
at the prices warranted by their standing purely as 
investments, or must mere be paid for them because 
of the privilege of conversion into stock which goes 
with them? 

As to the investment standing of the convertibles, 
a slight knowledge of security values is all that is 
necessary to realize that most of them hold no exalted 
rank. Some of these issues, it is true, are secured 
by mortgages of one sort or another, but only in the 
fewest cases can this security be called first class. 
And in the majority of cases there is no security at 
all, the bonds being mere “ debentures ”—long-term 
promises to pay. 

Now it is quite true that the debenture bond of a 
hig railroad like the New Haven or the Atchison can 
be an investment security of considerable merit. From 
an investment standpoint, indeed, such a security out- 
ranks an innumerable number of so-called “ first- 
mortgage” bonds secured on properties which, under 
foreclosure, wouldn’t begin to bring the face value 





of the bonds. But because the principal “ convert- 
ibles”” are better than some of the mortgage issues 


that cannot be called good at all it is by no means 


said that they rank well ameng bonds which have, 
actually, a high degree of investment merit. As a 


matter of fact, taking them as a class, they don’t. 


FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Creditor and Partner 


VIRTUES: AND SPECULATIVE POSSIBILITIES CONTAINED IN CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


The man who is looking for bonds of really high grade 
will not find them in the convertible class. What 
he will find there in the great majority of cases, if 
le knows enough about judging security values. to 
be able to recognize what he sees, are bonds of just 


fairly good grade—the kind of bonds, for example, in 
which a business man can legitimately invest some of 


his surplus money. 

As to the price of these securities, few of them 
can be bought at a figure representative of their in- 
trinsic investment value.- With real first-mortgage 
railroad bonds of high grade obtainable to net the 
buyer four and a quarter per cent. or over, bonds of 
the grade of most of these convertibles ought to yield 
at least five per cent. How many of them do? 
tun down the list of percentages yielded by the 
prominenteconvertibles, and it will be seen that in most 
vases the vield is as small as or smaller than if the 
securities were first mortgages of the highest grade. 
Take even the convertible bonds of companies whose 
stock sells far below the conversion price and where 
there seems little likelihood that it will ever be pos- 
sible profitably to exercise the conversion privilege, 
and even there it will be found that the mere pos- 
sibility of the thing causes the bonds to sell higher 
than they. otherwise would. It is impossible to get 
away from it. To take a chance is human nature. 
Stipulate that a bond is convertible into stock, and, 
at whatever price that stock is selling and however 
remote may be the chance that it will ever sell up 
to its conversion price, the fact that the bonds are 
so convertible will add a number of points to their 
market price. The gamble that something may happen 
suddenly to increase the market value of the com- 
pany’s shares is, the buyer of the bonds will tell 
you, worth the few extra points that he has to pay. 
In only too many cases he doesn’t realize that he is 
paying a good many extra pcints. 

The convertibles as a class, then, are not a suitable 
form of investment where absolute safety and as high 
an income yield as is consistent therewith are the 
main considerations. By no means, however, does that 
damn them even from an _ investment standpoint. 
There is a good deal of real investment conducted 
with objects in view other than the obtaining of the 
greatest amount of safety possible. Drawing the exact 
line between speculation and investment is a ticklish 
husiness, but certain it is that there is a large amount 
of legitimate investment for profit. The widow de- 
pendent upon the little income from her investments 
and the holder of trust funds cannot, of course, sacri- 
fice anything in the way of safety or income yield for 
the chance of increasing the principal. But there are 
a good many classes of investors which legitimately 
can. A man with a good established business, for 
example, who is making more money than he needs 
to live on is by no means bound to invest his surplus 
in the kind of first-mortgage bonds that never move 
more than a point or two one way or the other and 
that bring in only four per cent. Some of his ac- 
cumulated surplus can very properly be invested that 
way, but after that has been attended to he is free 
so to invest his ioney as to give the principal a chance 
to grow. It comes pretty close to being his duty, 
as a matter of fact, to do so. 

For investment of that sort the convertibles, 
doubtedly, present great possivilities. A bond, ex- 
changeable for shares which have risen far above par 
and which consequently sells at so big a premium 
that it yields only a low rate of income is, of course, 
no investment proposition from any angle. But where 
profit possibilities exist and have not been discounted, 
it is a different story. 

In investing for profit, as in investing for income 
or anything else, safety remains the primary con- 
sideration. In the case of the business man’s invest- 
ment it isn’t necessary that the security be a first 
mortgage or that it be backed up by the kind of col- 
lateral that ought to be there in the case of a savings- 
bank or trust-fund investment. But it is necessary 
that the bond be absolutely ‘“ good.” Is the security 
in question a debenture? Well, then it ought to be 
backed up by demonstrated earning power—dividends 
paid on the stock over a long series of years. Is it 
a mortgage issue? In that case the buyer wants to 
be very sure that the property on which it is secured 
is valuable enough to cover the whole issue—that just 
a little really good “stutf” hasn’t been put back of 
the bonds, perhaps, to make it possible to sell them 
as a mortgage issue. In any case and whatever the 
type of bond, the great thing to be sure of is that 
it is a good bond of its own type. 

The goodness of the bond having been passed upon, 
rate of income is the next consideration. Nobody who 
knows what he is doing buys convertible bonds for 
the income they yield, but, on the other hand, there 
is no reason why a reasonable income should not be 
lad. <A convertible bond, indeed, that sells so high 
that the income yield is very low is not a suitable 
investment even for the business man’s surplus. Far 
more reason is there for the prospective buyer of such 
a bond to buy the stock into which it is convertible. 
The income in that case will be materially higher and 
the security not much less, 


un- 





What counts principally, of course, in the intelligent 
purchase of convertible bonds, is the chance of price 
appreciation in the security into which they are con- 
vertible. For that the buyer is, in the great majority 
of cases, sacrificing a good deal in the way of income 
and even something in the way of safety. He is lend- 
ing his money, to come back to the original idea, only 
on the stipulation that, at any time he may elect, 
he may change his réle from that of creditor to part- 
ner. What such a partnership may be worth to him 
—that, of course, is something he is going to have all 
figured out before he goes into the deal at all. 

To put it another way, before he buys convertible 
bonds he is going to have a very definite idea as to 
what is likely to happen in the stock for which they 
are exchangeable. ‘That the stock is going to rise in 
value and carry the price of the bonds up with it is 
something which, of course, neither he nor any one 
clse can definitely know; but the possibilities of that 
happening constitute, actually, the underlying motive 
for the purchase. 1 don’t believe in this proposition 
quite enough to buy the shares, is the line: of reason- 
ing, but I do believe that the shares are going up 
and that if I can get bond protection for my money 
and a “call” on the stock thrown in it is a good 
proposition. 

The business prospects of the company, therefore, 
and the past market record of the shares into which 
the bonds in question can be converted become con- 
siderations of the greatest importance—the latter par- 
ticularly so. Here is a bond which, at any time 
during the next five years, can be exchanged for ten 
shares of stock, say, in the X Y Z Railroad. What 
is the first thing which comes to mind in any con- 
sideration as to what that privilege may be worth? 
The price, naturally, at which these shares have sold 
in the past. Prospects for future business are, of 
course, important, but even more so, in the opinion 
of the average buyer, is the black-and-white record 
which shows him what, had he had his privilege 
during the past. five years or so, he might have made. 
If during that time the price of the shares has on 
several occasions sold higher than the point at which 
the convertible bonds can now be bought, there is a 
first-rate chance that they will sell there again. It 
doesn’t prove it, of course, but granted that nothing 
has happened in the mean while to reduce the intrinsic 
value of the company’s securities, there is a strong 
presumption in favor of recurrence. 

One thing, however, has got to be remembered, and 
that is that the creation of a large issue of con- 
vertible bonds in itself acts as a drag on the price 
of the stock and keeps it from rising as it otherwise 
might. As soon as the stock begins to get up, holders 
of the bonds begin to exchange them for shares, the 
result being that the floating supply of shares is 
largely increased. If the outstanding issue of con- 
vertibles is a big one, the increase in the company’s 
share capital may be very considerable—so consid- 
erable, indeed, that not only is every one who might 
want to put the stock up in price seared off, but the 
intrinsic value of each share made appreciably less. 
Numerous are the instances to be found, in the market, 
of shares which, because they have big issues of con- 
vertibles “ overhanging” them, have been weighted 
down in price. The logical deduction is that, other con- 
ditions being equal, the smaller the issue, the more 
likely is the conversicn privilege to become valuable. 

Another important point in connection with the 
conversion of bonds into stocks, not always appre- 
ciated, is that where the bonds are convertible “ at 
a price”—say, at 175, as in the case of the Union 
Pacifie fours—the stock has got to move up a good 
deal more than a point in order to carry the bonds 
up a point. ‘Convertible at 175” means that for 
each $175 in bonds the holder may care to turn in, 
the company will hand over one share of stock, irre- 
spective of what the market quotation of the shares 
or bonds may be. When the convertible bonds are 
purchasable at 100 and the stock into which they 
are convertible can be sold at 175, there is no profit 
or loss on the operation—the two quotations are on a 
parity. A rise of a point in the stock to 176 will not, 
however, carry the price of the bonds up a point. to 
101. It needs $175 par value of bonds to get $100 
par value in stoeck—from which it follows that the 
“pulling power” of a rise in the stock toward a rise 
in the price of the bonds is in the ratio of 100 to 
175, or 4 to 7. Differently expressed, the stock has 
got to go up seven points to carry up the bonds four 
points. 

In the case of bonds convertible at a price high 
above par this is a serious disadvantage. It means, 
in the first place, that the stock has got to 
sell at a high price before the conversion privilege 
is of any value at all. It means, in the second 
place, that of any rise in the stock above the con- 
version point the holder of the convertible bonds only 
gets a partial benefit. The deal, in other words, isn’t 
that the lender of the money is to have the right 
at any time to buy an interest in the business equiva- 
lent to the amount of his loan, but only to the extent 
of a part of it. And that, whether the bond-buyer 
realizes it or not, wasn’t the original proposition. 
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The Gentler View 


By Florida Pier 


Premature Content 


Ir the reforms and creeds, ideals and 
activities, are making toward any agreed 


goal, it is toward a happier, serener, 
simpler, and at the same time more in- 


teresting life for each individual. With 
this as the surface destination, it becomes 
a droll contradiction that we look with 
disfavor on the few people who have al- 
ready arrived there. We each of us know 
some family that answers all the require- 
ments of the model family of the future. 
It lives outside the city, yet near enough 
to come in for the Ring. Its home is 
a place of such proportions that it lends 
them dignity, yet does not force opulence 
upon them, and has an air of elevated 
democracy, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say of simple aristocracy. 
The husband and wife work at the same 
thing, their activities are many, but prin- 
cipally carried on inside the family circle. 
Their children are marvels of healthy 
prattling intellectuality. The house con- 
tains objects of genuine beauty under- 
stood by their possessors. The keenness, 
originality, and talents of each member 
are above the average. They are precisely 
the product which idealists and reformers, 
each .in their own way, hope to evolve by 
the thousand. 

It would seem obvious that they should 
he studied with fervor. They are prophe- 
cies of the future, and if we believe them 
to be authentic we should give them our 


closest attention and imitation. What 
we actually do is amazingly different. 


The majority regard them as_ queer, 
spontaneity and naturalness coupled with 
intelligence being for some reason em- 
barrassing to the many. There are others 
who adore such a family, if they be so 
fertunate as to know one. They gloat 
over each detail of their lives. They are 
hesieged with questions from friends who 
delight in the family at second hand. 
Their delicious simplicities are balm _ to 
worn nerves. The individuals themselves 
are loved, their ways are affectionately 
chuckled over, the oasis they make in 
modern life is a tonic and refreshment. 
Yet there is a reservation in the approval 
bestowed upon them. Instead of being 
visited as a group that is living as it 
should, and alone out of all the world 
needs no change brought about ‘in its 
midst, they are seen as a delightful but 
wholly unreal fairyland having no se- 
rious connection with the rest of civili- 
zation. 

We go to them as we would to “ Peter 
Pan,” sure in advance of the beneficial 
results of so innocent and healthy a pas- 
time. When we come away we feel it to 
be a return to hard ground, a descent, in 
fact, from Peter Pan’s tree-tops. It is 





just possible that the weight of our own 
morality brought us to earth, for, though 
we like to see Peter Pan living in the 
tree-tops, we do not for a moment believe 
that the tree-tops are a feasible environ- 
ment for the majority. We go further, and 
with a perverse, tiresomely rigorous ° in- 
stinct feel that a residence in the tree- 
tops cuts one off from the great masses of 
people who are living on the ground, that 
to be cut off even by being markedly 
above is to be somehow in the wrong. We 
feel that the residents of tree-tops tend 
a little to become scornful of those below 
them, when not entirely oblivious of their 
existence. The pleasant but necessarily 
isolated existence of our delightful fam- 
ily is, we feel, led much nearer the clouds 
than it is to solid earth. We, of the earth, 
shake our solemn heads at this. The 
heights have their advantages, we grudg- 
ingly admit. They give a broad view of 
distances, but, we add hastily, the dis- 
tances are very distant, and the result- 
ant attitude is that the members of the 
family and a few harmonious friends alone 
seem of normal size, while every one else 
is reduced to the scuttling specks seen in 
a bird’s-eye view. When we have gone as 
far as this in the ungracious business of 
dissecting, we find that our perfect fam- 
ily has a little the effect of being a selfish 
family, and this because we cannot help 
feeling that its content is premature. 

Why we should insist upon riding this 
moral high-horse it is impossible to tell. 
It might be traced to Puritan disapproval 
of happiness, and, if it were, it would be 
dismissed with the abruptness owing such 
crabbed emotion. It may be a Greek doubt 
of the wisdom of flaunting contentment 
so openly in the eye of the jealous Fates. 
It may be a grave belief that the few 
have no right to grasp happiness even 
though it rests on their palm when the 
many suffer so sorely. Or it may be just 
a funny human panie at seeing some one 
calmly eating the ices when you have 
many a hard task to do before you can 
expect the joy ‘of sitting down to soup. 

Whatever the reason, we cannot sweep 
away our feeling that though these groups 
remain lovable and diverting above every- 
thing, they are somehow cheating. They 
ought to be struggling and theorizing and 
panting and disillusioned as we are. If 
we have to go through these unpleasant 
phases, it was not friendly of them to have 
failed to go through them with us. Hur- 
rving ahead and calmly sitting down and 
taking their ease under the tree of Active- 
Serenity-And-Keen-Contentment, while we 
flounder along within view, appears, in 
the light of our own self-pity, a heartless 
thing to have done. 





Forcing Plants with Radium 


Proressor Hernricu Moriscn, the fam- 
ous Austrian botanist, who has been ex- 
perimenting with the growth of plants for 
many years, has been working on the ef- 
feet of radium emanations upon the rest- 
ing buds of trees. He placed small tubes 
containing a preparation of radium 
against the terminal buds of a lilae bush 
for from one to two days. After a certain 
length of time the buds that were treated 
opened, whereas the others remained in 
the resting state. After a treatment of 
24 hours with a tube containing 46.2 
milligrams of pure chloride of radium, the 
buds opened a month later, instead of in 
the following spring. This method of 
forcing had the disadvantage of acting 
unevenly upon the bud, so that one part 
was affected more than others. Instead of 
placing the tube against the buds, he then 
tried other experiments in which the 
radiations were made to act upon the 
buds; and in these tests the results were 
more nearly uniform. 

Curiously enough, the effect of the em- 
anations or of the radium could be ob- 
tained only if the buds were treated in 
the latter part of November, or in De- 
cember. After treatment in September 
or October there was no result whatever. 
On the other hand, if the treatment was 
delayed antil January or February, when 
the resting stage of the plant was com- 
ing to a close, there was no acceleration 
evident. Indeed, in some cases the effect 
of the radium was actually to retard the 
development. This would indicate that 
the bud may not be completely formed in 
the autumn until several weeks after the 
leaves have fallen from the tree. 

To produce any effect at all, the treat- 
ment must not be too short, for there is 
a point below which the radium seems to 
have no influence upon the plant whatever. 
Nor may the treatment be too prolonged, 
for in that case the plant seems to be 
injured. These results are similar to 
those obtained in experiments made to 
find whether and to what extent the win- 





ter buds can be forced by ether vapor 
and by warm water. Similar positive re- 
sults were obtained with several other 
plants, such as the chestnut, the tulip. 
tree, the Norway maple, and others. Some 
plants, however, remained indifferent to 
the treatment; among these were the 
ginko, or Japanese “ maiden-hair-fern pine- 
tree,” the plane-tree, the beech, and the 
lime. The beech and the lime also failed 
to give results when treated with ether 
and with warm water. 





The Metal of the Standards 


THERE are, undoubtedly, no products of 
human skill on which a greater degree of 
care is expended than the standards of 
weight and measure in use among the 
civilized nations. Two things in particu- 
lar must be considered — accuracy and 
durability. Nature does not, it is con- 
tended, furnish any single metal or min- 
eral which exactly answers the require- 
ments for a standard of measure or w eight 
that shall be as nearly as possible un- 
alterable. 

It is held that the best substance yet 
produced for this purpose is an alloy of 
ninety per cent. of platinum with ten per 
cent. of iridium. This is ealled iridio- 
platinum, and it is the substance of which 
the metric standards prepared by the 
International Commission of W: eights and 
Measures are composed. 

It is hard, it is less affected by heat 
than any pure metal, it is practically non- 
oxidizable, or not subject to rust, and it 
can be finely engraved. In fact, the lines 
on the standard meters are hardly visible 
to the naked eye, yet they are smooth, 
even, sharp, and accurate. 

It is said that if our civilization should 
ever be lost and relics of it should be dis- 
covered in some brighter age in the re- 
mote future, there is “nothing which would 
bear higher testimony to its character 
than these standard measures of iridio- 
platinum. 
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Comfort | 


When you travel, be comfortable. 





The tracks and trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
are built for comfort. 


The roadbed is rock-ballasted and evenly graded; 
and the rails are solid steel. The cars, both 
Pullmans and coaches, are all-steel, heavy and 
easy riding. The through express trains have 
parlor smoking or club cars with moveable easy 
chairs, and a la carte dining service that is 
unexcelled. All sleeping cars are the last word 
in appointments; the coaches are cheerful, 
commodious and restful. 


Limited trains, like the Broadway Limited between 
New York and Chicago, the 24-Hour St. Louis, 
The Pennsylvania Limited, Congressional Limited, 
and Chicago Limited have Pullman observation 
cars on the rear with moveable armchairs and large 
windows, as well as an open platform, for view- 
ing the passing scenery. Up-to-date libra- 
ries, current periodicals, daily papers, 
and courteous attendants are features 
of the Limited train service. 











Pennsylvania Railroad service 
enjoys the reputation of 
being distinctively high 

grade and comfortable. 
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The Ways of the Planets 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 
Author of “The Friendly Stars” 
With Illustrations and Charts. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 
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Federal soldiers resisting the successful attack of General Diaz upon the 
Arsenal, which was captured with 50,000 rifles, cannon, and ammunition 


























Victims of the street fighting. They had sought Two of the non-combatants, shot down 
refuge behind the lamp-post, but in vain in a garden in front of the cathedral 
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The late President Madero riding to the Citizens cheering for General Diaz after his 
National Palace after a street battle release from prison by the revolutionists 

















The north front of the National Palace fifteen minutes after the 
first repulse of the revolutionary troops by President Madero 


MEXICO CITY IN CIVIL WAR 


AFTER TEN DAYS OF CIVIL. WARFARE, PRECIPITATED BY THE REBELLION OF GENERAL FELIX DIAZ, WHO INTRENCHED HIMSELF WITHIN THE ARSENAL, PRESIDENT 
MADERO WAS DEPOSED BY GENERAL HUERTA AND TREACHEROUSLY MURDERED. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW SOME OF THE SCENES IN THE STREETS OF THE CAPITAL, 
WHICH HAS BEEN LARGELY DESTROYED BY ARTILLERY FIRE 
Photographs copyright by the International News Service 
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The Peanut Industry 


THE peanut, sometimes called ground- 
pea or ground-nut, is known in our 
Southern States as the pinder and goober. 
The French call it pistache de terre. It 
is generally believed to be a native of 
Africa, where it is the principal food of 
certain of the Congo tribes. Four or five 
species of the nut flourish in Brazil. 

Its cultivation has been successfully 
attempted in Spain. In this country it 
is raised chiefly in the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, and _ it 
has been cultivated with success in Cali- 
fornia. 

The culture of the peanut is not at- 
tended with much difficulty. Land suited 
to the raising of corn or melons is 
generally selected, and care is taken that 
there be nothing in the soil that would 
stain the shiells. 

Planting begins when the danger to 
plants from frost has passed. The ground 
is plowed five or six inches deep, and then 
harrowed. The nuts are taken from the 
pod without breaking their skins and are 
planted two or three together in rows 
about three feet apart and twenty inches 
from hill to hill, being covered with two 
inches of earth. 

In October, when the nuts are ripe, the 
farmer loosens the earth and pulls up the 
vines, to which the nuts adhere, and turns 
them over to dry. He performs this task 
only in pleasant weather and when the 
ground is dry. When the vines have lain 
in the sun for a day, which is sufficient 
time for them to dry, the grower stacks 
them around a stake about five feet high. 

The vines remain in stack from three to 
five weeks, after which the nuts are 
picked off, placed in sacks, and shipped 
to market. A vine under favorable con- 
ditions often bears more than a hundred 
nuts, and the yield per acre frequently 
exceeds forty bushels. 

The greater part of the Virginia and 
North Carolina crop, which is more than 
two-thirds of the whole crop of the coun- 
try, is marketed in Norfolk and Peters- 
burg. To polish them, and to remove the 
earth and stems, the nuts are scoured in 
large metal cylinders, from which they 
pass through blast fans, in which a strong 
current of air separates the fully de- 
veloped nuts having sound kernels from 
those imperfectly filled, and from empty 
pods. The sound nuts fall through the 
fan upon sorting tables, where those that 
are discolored are taken out, and the 
bright ones are passed on into sacks that 
will each hold about one hundred pounds 
of nuts. Each sack is marked with the 
brand that indicates the grade of its con- 
tents. 

The dark and the partially filled nuts 
are shelled, and the kernels are used by 
candy manufacturers. 

Roughly speaking, 
peanut are grown in this country—the 
white, the red, and the Spanish. The 
white—the most important variety—has 
a nut with two kernels with pink skins; 
its vine spreads along the ground, in this 
respect unlike that of the red variety. 
which grows. more upright and in a 
bunch. 

The pod of the red nut holds three and 
sometimes four kernels, and has a deep 
red_ skin. 

The Spanish is a much smaller nut. 
with a lighter skin and milder flavor 
than either of the others possess. The 
entire crop is shelled, and used especially 
in the confection known as nougat. 

The peanut is a much more useful 
product than most people think it to be. 
Besides its use in the roasted form, there 
are innumerable uses whereto it is put. 

The nuts contain from forty-two to 
fifty per cent. of a nearly colorless, bland, 
fixed oil, resembling that of the olive and 
used for similar purposes. 

More than twenty-five years ago there 
was begun in Virginia the manufacture 
of peanut-flour, of which a particularly 
palatable biscuit is made. North Caro- 
lina has long made pastry of pounded pea- 
nuts. It is also eaten for dessert, and is 
roasted as a substitute for coffee. We all 
know to what extent peanut butter is now 
manufactured and sold. 

The peanut is most nutritious. The 
negroes in many districts in the South 
employ it in making “ porridge custard,” 
and they also make of it a kind of 
beverage. 

The vine furnishes a fodder as good as 
clover hay, and hogs fatten on what they 
find on the fields after the crop has been 
gathered. 


three varieties of 





Eye Photographs 


NEARLY everybody knows that we sce 
objects as pictures on the retina of the 
eye. Out of this fact, doubtless, there 
sprang up the popular belief, amounting 
in some quarters to superstition, that 
“pictures” may be seen in the eyes of 
dead men. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.4*« 
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This error has been seized upon by 
writers of sensational fiction. They have 
thrilled us with incidents wherein the 
murderer has, in due course, been identi- 
fied by means of the “ picture” of him- 
self left upon the retina of his victim. 
The idea is, of course, that as the eye of 
the victim last rested upon the counte- 
nance of his murderer the sensitive retina 
had taken and retained, as its last im- 
pression, a “ picture” of the slayer’s face. 

In view of the repeated assertions of 
scientific men that no such thing could 
happen, it is surprising that this super- 
stition still endures in various parts of 
the world. Certain investigators, it ap- 
pears, not contenting themselves with 
pointing out how absurd, even in theory, 
is the idea of the “ eye photograph,” have 
been at some pains practically to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the belief. The ex- 
periments were not for obvious reasons 
made with human eyes. Instead there 
were used the eyes of rabbits; not only 
those of dead rabbits, but of living ones 
as well; and every effort was made to 
determine whether the retina of the rab- 
bit’s eye would receive and retain an 
impression even remotely resembling a 
“picture” or “photograph.” The re- 
sults were such as to dispose for once and 
all of the idea of the “eye photograph.” 
Careful ebservation made of rabbit eyes 
subjected to suitable tests showed nothing 
whatever resembling any picture. 





Echoes Louder Than Sound 


To most persons it would seem impos- 
sible for an echo to be louder than the 
sound that produced the echo, but under 
certain rather peculiar conditions this is 
really true. 

When a revolver is fired from a balloon 
the report is sharp, but not so loud as it 
would be if the gun were fired on the 
surface of the earth. 

lf the balloon is up something like two 
thousand feet or higher, there will be a 
few seconds’ silence after the revolver shot 
and then a roar or deep rumble will rise 
up from the earth. 

If an explosive is lowered from the bas- 
ket of the balloon until it hangs a few 
hundred feet below, and it is discharged 
with an electric spark from a battery in 
the hands of ene of the aeronauts, there 
will come to the ears of those above a 
report like a revolver shot and then a few 
seconds of silence, followed by a peal of 
the loudest thunder ever heard. 

There is no solid background about or 
above the balloonists to produce a_re- 
bound of the atmospheric sound-wave and 
the air is more dense below. Thus, when 
the sound-waves penetrate the denser 
lower strata of air and then the solid 
earth, the echo produced seems to the 
ears of the occupants of the balloon far 
louder than the original sound. 





**Down Brakes ’”’ 


IN newspaper accounts of railway. col- 
lisions one frequently encounters this 
statement: 

“On seeing the danger, the engineer 
whistled ‘down brakes’ and reversed the 
lever.” 

As a matter of fact, the expression 
“down brakes” has been obsolete for a 
long time. What the engineer really 
does when a collision seems impending 
is to shut off steam, apply the air-brake, 
and open the sand valves. All this takes 
about five seconds, and in that time all 
that human effort is able to accomplish 
for the train and passengers may be done. 
tailway engineers are instructed never to 
reverse the engine after the air-brake has 
been applied, because the reversal reduces 
the resisting power of the brakes. 





Eskimo Lamps 


Ir is believed that the Eskimo lamp was 
invented before its possessors emigrated 
from their original home, which was prob- 
ably farther south and near the seacoast. 
But the form of the lamp becomes more 
specialized the higher the latitude is. The 
lamps of southern Alaska have a wick 
edge of two inches, while those of Point 
Barrow and northern Greenland have wick 
edges of seventeen to thirty-six inches. 
The lamp is employed for melting snow 
and ice to obtain drinking-water, for cook- 
ing, lighting, warming, drying skins, and 
in the arts. It is also a social factor and 
the sign of the family unit, each head 
of the family having his lamp. 





Wood-pulp Sponges 


TREATED with chloride of zine, wood 
pulp forms a viscous mass. When salt 
is added and the mixture has been rinsed 
with alcohol and compressed a fair im- 
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be read without eye strain. 
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These new trains are practically indestructible; they are 
They are made of steel, reinforced under- 
neath with two immense steel girders running the length of the 


Each of the new trains will consist of six cars, exclusive of 
There will be four parlor cars, a combination 
parlor and baggage car, and an observation smoker. 
them have a steel exterior and an interior of inlaid Mexican 
mahogany. For rich, yet unobtrusive decoration, they surpass 
anything heretofore turned out from the Pullman shops. 


The usual drawing room has been eliminated in the parlor 
cars, giving them 36 chairs instead of 28. 
holstered in tapestry, with self-adjusting backs, are models of 


These cars are the first to have the new, indirect system of 
lighting. From a dozen bronze lacquered domes, each con- 
taining a 100-watt lamp, light is thrown upward against the 
Thus reflected and diffused, the 
light has the softness of twilight, and yet the finest print can 


Each car carries its own lighting system, generated by a 
dynamo run by a belt from the car axle. 


The old system of hot-water heating has been discarded 
for direct steam heating, while drafts are eliminated by the 


The interior finish of the observation smoker, with 40 
leather chairs, differs from the others, in that it is of rich cocoa- 
wood. A buffet, in which hot coffee can be made quickly by 
electricity, is attached to this car. 


The traveller will find himself in surroundings calculated 
to afford all the relaxation he needs to make his journey between 
the two cities one of positive pleasure. 





Two steel vestibule trains, representing in workmanship 
and artistic finish the perfection of the car builders’ art, have 
been put into service between Boston and New York. They 
form the ‘“‘ Merchants Limited” of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, the 5 o’clock five-hour train be- 
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In successful use over 4 years 
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complete in 

interlocking 
metal units. No framing. No wood. Permanent, 
yet easily erected or taken down. Strong, hand- 
some, durable as masonry. Write for catalog, 
giving name and model of your car. Freight paid 
east of Rockies. Immediate shipment from stock. 
METAL SHELTER CO., 3¢°rvut sin 
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WASHINGTON 


By 
Woodrow Wilson 


A profusely illustrated biography of our 
first President by his distinguished fellow 
Virginian and successor. In the perspective 
of American history—a perspective clearer, 
perhaps, to this reader than to any other— 
the period treated is especially significant, 
being the establishment of the Republic on 
the firm basis of Constitutional law. 


32 Full Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 








The Hotel of the Magic 
Carpet 


A MAN can leave the Hotel Manhattan 
three minutes before train time and 
easily catch any train that departs from 
the Grand Central Terminal. If he 
chooses to saunter or dawdle on the way, 
he can make the journey in five minutes; 
and in any event he will not have to go 
out-of-doors. ‘To this degree of excel- 
lence has science brought the comforts of 
travel. If it be true, as old travelers 
agree, that catching the train is the 
hardest part of a journey, the guests of 
the Hotel Manhattan can enjoy all the de- 
lights of travel without ever encountering 
hardship. 

There is something extraordinary, some- 
thing of the Magic Carpet, in this sort of 
journeying. A man from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, or any other of our 
great cities goes aboard an express train 
at home and leaves it for the first time at 
the Grand Central Terminal. From the 
arrival platform he strolls along a broad 
and brilliantly lighted avenue—all the 
way within-doors—to the great lobby of 
the Hotel Manhattan. His baggage is 
brought over as quickly as if it were 
simply moved from one end of the train 
to the other. The traveler goes to his 
apartment, meets by appointment the 
various persons with whom he transacts 
business, stays several days, and finally 
goes to his train and returns to his home 
without having once gone _ out-of-doers 
from the time he first departed. What a 
contrast with the old days! Or even with 
recent days—until the completion of the 
new terminal, with its fine underground 
avenues of access, made such luxury pos- 


sible. ,*, 
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*‘Same for 100 Years’’ 


Upheld by the judg- 
ment of five genera- 


OLD 


tions--just as good 
today. Always the 
same mild, delicious 
flavor that appeal- 
ed to our fore- 
fathers. 


A. OVERHOLT 
& CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan—Dry 


At all dealers 
G.F.Heublein 
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Bro. 
Sole Prop’s. 
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The Old 


CLocks came into use in Europe dur- 
ing the thirteenth century. There is evi- 
dence to show that they were employed 
at a much earlier period than that, al- 
though it is probable that for the most 
part they were regarded as mere curi- 
osities. The first form was that of the 
“balance clock,” the construction of 
which rendered it impracticable for use 
at sea. Its movements were irregular 
and its utility was nullified by the rock- 
ing motion of vessels. 

Huygens had used pendulums for the - 
regulation of clocks on shore so early as 
1656, and in 1675 his application of 
spiral springs as regulators of watches, 
made them, in a measure, available for 
use at sea; but the fact remains that the 
real introduction of time-keepers, where- 
by standard time could be carried to any 
part of the world, and longitude, as well, 
be determined, came at so late a period 
as the eighteenth century, with the in- 
ventions of John Harrison. The rise of 
modern navigation may be dated from 
the improvement of the sextant in 1731 
and the invention of the chronometer in 
1735. 

With the chronometer ‘of to-day, and 
the ingenious instruments on board every 
ship, there is now no difliculty in ascer- 
taining the time, and, consequently, the 
longitude. 

But such was not always the case. On 
the vessels of the old days, before the in- 
ventions referred to, and when only the 
crudest sextants were known, seamen fre- 
quently had recourse to curiously clumsy 
devices. These, nevertheless, saved the 
mariner from chaos and_ destruction; 
and, even though he could not name the 
hour with any degree of certainty, and 
was often mixed as to his longitude, he 
at least knew the day of the week—no 
small comfort on the high seas. 

Eclipses of the moon and the positions 





of the stars afforded some assistance to 
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Sea-Clock 


the old-time skipper. He was, however, 
greatly handicapped by his lack of as- 
tronomical knowledge and the _ inferior 
quality of his “spy-glass.” Moreover, 
eclipses could not be arranged for every 
night in the week, and there were dark 
nights when the stars could not be 
seen. 

A popular form of sea-clock in the old 
days was the sand-glass. Many of these 
glasses were timed to run_ twenty-four 
hours and, prior to the departure from 
port, the ship’s glass was set exactly at 
noon. If it were carefully watched and 
turned as soon as the sand ran down, the 
skipper could reckon the days with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

Side by side with the large glass were 
placed half-hour and minute-glasses. The 
man at the helm carefully watched this 
sea-clock and announced the time at regu- 
lar intervals by striking a bell. It was 
customary to estimate the duration of any 
incident by so many glasses. “To flog 
the glass” was an operation very con- 
genial to lazy seamen. It consisted in 
turning the glass before all the sand had 
run down, so that the watch was appre- 
ciably shortened. 

The twenty-four-hour glass was even 
employed, aside from keeping a rough ac- 
count of time, for the purpose of estimat- 
ing longitude. The difference between the 
twenty-four-hour glass and the time by 
the sun was estimated; and this differ- 
ence was held to represent the longitude 
east or west, according as the sun’s time 
might be before or after the “time” re- 
turned by the glass. 

“Taking the sun” was a queer opera- 
tion in the old days. Clumsy quadrants 
and sextants were utilized. Toward mid- 
day the captain appeared on deck to per- 


form his solemn function. After much 
screwing’ of eves and wagging of the 


quadrant, the master would bawl out to 
the mate, “ Make it - bells!” 























TO MEASURE EARTHQUAKES 


THE LARGEST SEISMOGRAPH IN THE WORLD, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NEW 


YORK MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


IT RECORDED THE 


LAST EARTHQUAKE IN 


ALASKA, 3,100 MILES DISTANT, FOR TWELVE MINUTES. 





Color Changes in Fishes 


Ir is a well-known fact that the color 
of the skin of fishes changes from time to 
time, apparently under the influence of 
external conditions. Many studies have 
been made of this phenomenon, and it has 
been found that certain cells of the skin, 
those containing the black pigment. con- 
tract when acted upon by certain stimuli, 
thus reducing the total amount of black 
exposed. The study of the red and yel- 
low pigment cells has been much more 
difficult, for the reason that these pig- 
ments are dissolved by alcohol, so that the 





material is not readily prepared for mi- 
croscopie study. Dr. Karl von Frisch, of 


32 


Munich, has carried on experiments that 
lelp us to understand the workings of 
these color changes. He finds that the 
red and yellow pigment cells are connected 
with the spinal cord and with the sym- 
pathetic nervous system by means of 
nerve fibers, the same as the black cells, 
and like the latter they are made to con- 
tract by stimulation. This is in marked 
eentrast to the condition found by Bieder- 
mann to obtain in toads, in which the 
black cells expand while the yellow ones 
contract, and vice versa. Dr. von Frisch 
found the same conditions for many spe- 
cies of fish, belonging to several families. 

Another series of experiments leads to 
the discovery that when the pigment cells 





are stimulated directly similar contrac- 
tions take place in all the three kinds of 
cells. For example, an electric shock, or 
a mechanical blow, will cause the skin 
to become pale. It is not certain, how- 
ever, whether these stimulations act di- 
rectly upon the cells or indirectly through 
the nerves connected with the cells, as a 
reflex. The absence of oxygen and an in- 
crease in the temperature produce simi- 
lar results. 

Especially interesting are the results ob- 
tained from experiments on the influence 
ot light upon the skin. In these experi- 
ments care was taken to distinguish be- 
tween the action of light impressions re- 
ceived through the eyes, and that of light 
acting directly on the skin. A reaction 
ot the skin color to changes in the light 
had already been established for reptiles 
and amphibians, but was not certain in 
the case of fishes. Earlier investigators 
had observed a contraction of the pig- 
ment cells under the influence of intense 
iliumination in eels and in several mem- 
bers of the salmon family. Dr. von 
Frische could not get these results when 
he repeated the experiments. But with 
other species of fish he obtained quite 
different results. When one of two simi- 
larly pigmented fish was placed in the 
dark the skin became paler in a few sec- 
onds. This is true even after the fish 
has been blinded. A similar result had 
been observed in minnows; but it was 
later discovered that here the change in 
the skin is brought about not by the di- 
rect action of the illumination upon the 
skin, but as a reflex result of stimulating 


the so-cailed “third eye,” a little out- 
growth on the top of the brain. This 


“epiphysis” probably corresponds to a 
third eye, since it appears like an eye in 
the early stages of development, and in 
certain reptiles the resemblance to the 
eye is complete. Moreover, when this 
lump of tissue is cut out of the minnow, 
without injuring any other part of the 
brain or nervous system, the animal 
ceases to respond to changes in illumin- 
ation by changes in degree of pigmentation 
of the skin. When this “eye” is present, 
however, the minnow’s skin can be made 
te change color by directing a beam of 
light upon the top of the head, even after 
the fish has been blinded. In some spe- 
cies experimented with by Dr. von Frisch, 
the change can be brought about by play- 
ing a beam of light upon a limited area 
ot the skin, or by causing a deep shadow 
on a limited portion. sut no effects are 
produced by merely illuminating the head. 
And in all the changes noted the red and 
yellow pigment cells take part just the 
same as the black. 

Changes in color through “ psychic” 
stimulation are quite common in fishes. 
By this is meant that the changes may 
be brought about by disturbing the nerv- 
ous system of the animal in some way. 
In one species of fish the animal becomes 
pale when it is merely threatened with 
the finger! In another species excitement 
produces a darker color. This difference 
is compared to the fact that human beings 
may become pale with anger, or flushed 
under the influence of the same emotional 
disturbance, and the analogy is a true 
one, for in both man and fish the change 
in appearance of the skin is brought about 
through nervous currents from the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, or from the 
spinal cord. 

The adjustment of the minnow to the 
color of its surroundings is brought about 
by the expansion or contraction of the 
red, yellow, and black pigment cells. Over 
a red, green, blue, or violet bottom the 
reaction of the fish is the same as that 
to a gray of a certain shade, according 
to the illumination. Thus the apparently 
purposeful resemblances of these animals 
to their surroundings are brought about 
without anything corresponding to con- 
sciousness or purpose, but are the direct 
results of the construction of the animal 
and the constitution of its cells. 





Synthetic Food 


‘ 

For some time chemists have been try- 
ing to prepare a synthetic nitrogenous 
food. It is known that in the work of 
digestion the nitrogenous materials which 
are absorbed go through a series of de- 
generations or disintegrations, and the 
organism assimilates them in the sim- 
plest possible form. Accordingly, the ar- 
tificial food must offer to the organism 
nitrogenous elements relatively simple. A 
Belgian named Effront took the residue 
of the manufacture of beer from distil- 
leries, and drew from it the sugar which 
it contained, washed it, pressed it, and 
mixed it with sulphuric acid, obtaining 
in this way at the end of two or three 
days a solution in which the nitrogen 
presented itself in the form of diverse 
acids easily assimilated. The pasty ex- 
tract finally obtained possessed a very 
pronounced taste of meat, and has a food 
value not less than three times greater. 
Trials of this food made in Brussels by 
doctors are said to have been highly sat- 
isfactory. 























The Reason of Plants 
By John T. Timmons 


Man, with all his boasted wisdom, is 
not intelligent beyond a certain degree. 
Plants possess reason too. 

Go into the garden and watch a few 
of the plants growing there. You will 
find them doing things for a reason in a 
way that is beyond the comprehension of 
the most intelligent human being. 

How many persons have noticed the 
manner in which the hop vine climbs the 
pole? The vines run round the _ pole 
from left to right, and will not change 
their mode of ascension, no matter how 
much man attempts to train them or in- 
duce them to run round the pole in the 
opposite direction. 

There is a reason for this, and perhaps 
more than one. Man is unable in all his 
wisdom to tell why, but he has to ac- 
knowledge there must be a reason. 

Bean vines and, in fact, all other com- 
mon trailing or climbing vines run di- 
rectly opposite to the hop vine. They 
go round the poles or trellis wires from 
right to left, and it is difficult to induce 
any of this class of vines to change their 
plan or method of growing, and when 
started round in the direction taken by 
the hop vine, they will untwist themselves 
if possible, and start in their natural 
course. 

There are reasons for these vines grow- 
ing as they do, but man has not been able 


‘to determine what those reasons are. 


It happens quite frequently that vines 
find their support weak or insufficient to 
sustain their weight, and they reason out 
a plan to solve the difficulty. They en- 
twine with one another, weaving a rope 
that is often much stronger than the 
support over which the vines climb. Fre- 
quently vines will reach out from op- 
posite points toward each other, and, if 
observed closely, they will be seen to 
reach for each other and, with exact pre- 
cision, they will clasp hands, as it were. 
Such a combination of strength is often 
needed to sustain great weight in foliage 
and fruits. 

Two vines may grow a few feet apart, 
and there will be a sudden impulse in 
each to reach out and embrace the other, 
and if they are watched it cannot be 
denied that they know.just how far they 
are apart, and how they must reach each 
other. 

Many an old landscape gardener can 
tell us that trees and plants are emo- 


tional. When a tree that has stood for 
years in some old-fashioned grounds, 


such as our forefathers used to possess, 
is removed on account of injury or dis- 
ease, or to make room for something else, 
the trees and shrubs that stand near, and 
which have been companions for years 
through wintry winds and summer breezes, 
show their regret and sorrow very often 
by sickening and dying. 

Flowering shrubs are more apt to show 
their emotion in such cases. Many shrubs 
will die within a few weeks if separated 
from their companions in the garden. 

Ferns and begonias as well as some of 
the sultanas, which are much_ better 
known as “patient bloomers,” will not 
tolerate the removal of plants that have 
been companions for years, or even a few 
months. If one is removed, the others 
will show their sorrow by wilting and 
drooping, and in many instances the 
plant removed from its companions will 
wither and die, not even yielding to the 
kindest treatment and excellent care. 

Ferns must be allowed to remain in 
their accustomed place in the window, or 
in the conservatory, or they will do lit- 
tle, if any, good for the flower-lover. 
Many plants resent certain acts on the 
part of owners, which are meant for kind- 


ness. Kindness has killed thousands of 
cacti. That species of plant is very in- 
dependent. 


Plants that have been companions for 
months and separated will regain their 
former composure and show it in their 
appearance if reunited within a few days. 
Is that not emotion? 


Saints in Prison 


One of the extraordinary customs in 
that fossilized perversion of Buddhism, 
Tibetan Lamaism, is a form of self-im- 
murement. It consists in being volun- 
tarily walled up in a small cave for sev- 
eval years, even as many as twelve. This 
penance prevails especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the great monastery of Tashi- 
lunpo near Shigatse, in the upper Brama- 
putra valley, where several such hermits 
are acquiring sanctification in dark holes. 
In one case a devotee who has just been 
released after twelve years lived in a 
grotto with a square hole a span in diame- 
ter left in the front wall. Each day a 
monk passed through this window pro- 
visions of barley meal, tea, and water. 
but did not speak to the inmate. That 
route anchorite spent his time in constant 
reading of the holy scriptures of Buddha, 
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which he took into the cell with him, by 
aid of a small lamp, oil for which was 
furnished from time to time. All day 
he read and prayed, and rose regularly 
in the middle of the night for devotion. 
Although he might kindle no fire, even in 
the cold of a Tibetan winter, he was per- 
mitted to wear nothing but a _ cotton 
shirt. In addition to the scriptures he 
studied magic, particularly meditating on 
one kind which, they say, rendered him 
insensible to cold and finally freed him 
from the laws of gravity, so that he could 
travel as with wings. At last, when his 
time for release was at hand he was ex- 
pected to crawl out through the tiny win- 
duw. Sven Hedin, who saw one of these 
cells, told the monks this would be im- 
possible, despite the man’s emaciation, but 
they said it would be done miraculously. 
After his release, the devotee received 
saintly honors and rank at the chief tem- 
ple of his sect; and some other candidate 
for sanctification eagerly entombed him- 
self in the foul cave. 





The Multiplication of In- 
fusoria 


SPEAKING generally, no one has ever 
given more than an approximate estimate 
of the rate of multiplication of micro- 
scopic animals. But Miss L. L. Wood- 
ruff, writing of her experiments in the 
organ of the Biological and Medical So- 
ciety of London, seems to come very close 
to definite numbers. On May 1, 1907, she 
took one individual of the species Para- 
meacium aurelia, and, after putting it in 
a drop of water, took care to isolate it 
and count the numbers that this single 
animal reproduced until May 1, 1912. 
During this period of five years her ob- 
servations were continued daily, and she 
counted 3,029 generations, corresponding 
to 452 the first year, 690 the second year, 
613 the third year; 612 the fourth year, 
612 the fourth year, and 662 the last year 
—that is, three generations every two 
days. ‘The number of individuals pro- 
duced from the commencement of this 
experiment is such that, could it be 
maintained in arithmetical  progres- 
sion for a comparatively short period 
of time, the volume would be greater than 
that of the earth itself. But there is 
reason to think that, in infinitely con- 
tinuous generations, the potency of re- 
production would vary much from year 
to year. However, these experiments 
show pretty conclusively the creative po- 
teney of living protoplasm. The cele- 
brated calculation of the multiplication 
of grains of wheat is apparently not to 
be mentioned in the same breath, 





Indians on the War Path 
Against - Tree-Killers 


Tue Black Hills beetle, which, through 
neglect to apply the proper methods of 
control at the proper time, killed, during 
the period from 1897 to 1907, more than 
a billion feet board measure of the mer- 
chantable-sized timber in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, was found in 1911 to be 
threatening similar devastations in the 
valuable timber of the Tongue River Res- 
ervation of the Cheyenne Indians in south- 
eastern Montana. 

A co-operative beetle control project 
was organized, in which the Branch of 
Forest Insects of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave advice and instructions, the Indian 
Service of the Department of the Inte- 
rior furnished the funds, and the Cheyenne 
Indians did the work. 

Eleven thousand and seventeen trees 
were cut and barked between July 1, 1911, 
and July 1, 1912, in order to destroy the 
beetles. The fact that a large percentage 
of the trees which harbored the beetles 
Was sawed into lumber by mills installed 
for that purpose, resulted in a total net 
cost of but $903.53 against a probable 
saving for the next ten years, in the 
stumpage value of the trees, estimated 
at $75,000 to $125,000. 





The Colors of Grapes 


Tne dark-red color of certain grapes 
is due to a compound of tannin which all 
varieties of the vine contain. The color 
seems to depend on the combined action 
of the air, light, and heat. The change 
in color is produced naturally in the vine 
by means of a specific ferment which 
carries the oxygen of the air to the grape. 
These ferments are often the agents of 
ccloring in vegetable substances, as they 
are often seen in apples and in potatoes 
which have been cut open and thus ex- 
posed to contact with the air. The grapes 
that are white on maturity owe the ab- 
sence of coloring to the absence of this 
ferment. 





A Delightful 
Trip for Your Family 


Your wife and your children will thoroughly enjoy a trip 
on the world famous 20th Century Limited between 


New York or Boston and Chicago. 
The services of courteous attendants, 


you next time. 


Take them with 


including a ladies’ maid—the home-like privacy of a 
stateroom—the picturesque scenery of the ‘‘Water 
Level Route’’—the comfort by day and refreshing 
sleep by night—will make their enjoyment complete. 


Lv. New York 
Lv. Boston - 
Ar. Chicago - 


2.45 p.m. 
12.30 p.m. 
9.45 a.m. 


12.40 p.m. 
11.55 a.m. 
9.40 a.m. 


Lv. Chicago - - 
Ar. Boston -~ - 
Ar. New York 


The World 
Famous 
**Overnight Train’’ 
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THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE BEST 
OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS DISTILLERIES 


BALTIMORE RYE 


THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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HOTEL SEVILLE 


Madison Avenue at 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


g Adjacent to the principal shops 
and theatres, BUT just away 
from ALL noise. 
g Avery desirable, quiet, FAMILY 
hotel with all modern conven- 
iences at moderate prices. 
Particularly attractive 
to ladies and families 


Rooms with baths, $2.50 to $5.00 per day 


Parlor, bed-room and bath room, 
$5.00 to $15.00 per day 


Any size suite at proportionate rates 
EDWARD PURCHAS, Manager 











Those afflicted with bow legs should wear 
the ‘Perfect Leg Form™ and overcome this 
deformity. Trousers hang perfectly straight. 
Made of the highest grade aluminum. Light, 
sanitary, pros and inexpensive. Easy put on 
and are adjustable to any size. Highly recom- 
mended by tailors. Send for our booklet 
showing photos of men wearing our improved 
forms and as they appear without them. 
“THE PERECT” SALES CO., Dept. ¢. 
140 No. Franklin Ave,, Austin, ‘Chicago, IL, 





Harper’s Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


This expert authority explains— 
for young and old—the flowers and 


plants. Here are the new classifica- 
tions, embodying the decisions of the 
Vienna botanical congress. Some 


old names, dear to us, have come 
back, and there is a greater simplicity. 
Many colored plates show the flowers 
as they actually appear to us. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





The Match 


One would naturally think that so im- 
portant a discovery as that of pltosphorus 
would have at once led to the invention 
of the match; but the fact is one hundred 
and fifty years elapsed after such dis- 
covery before an obscure chemist stumbled 
upon the principle of the present “ fire- 
stick.” This principle was that the fric- 
tion of phosphorus between rough sur- 
faces—for example, two pieces of brown 
paper—produced a flame. 

During the early years of the nineteenth 
century it was found that potassium 
chlorate, in combination with loaf-sugar, 
kindled when brought into contact with 
sulphuric acid. This fact was at once 
utilized, and attractive metal cases, con- 
taining one hundred sugar and_ potash- 
tipped splints, as well as a phial holding 
asbestos saturated with sulphuric acid, 
soon made their appearance. They cost a 


guinea each, or about five dollars. The 
device was not, however, long popular, 


not so much because of the price, which 
was ultimately reduced one-half, but by 
reason of the aftinity of the acid for water. 
It absorbed moisture from the atmosphere 
in such quantities as speedily to make the 
device inoperative. 

Then it was suggested that if phos- 
phorus were heated in a phial until an 
oxide formed within upon the glass, and a 
sulphur-tipped splint were dipped there- 
in, it would ignite on again coming in 
contact with the outer atmosphere. The 
cost of phosphorus operated against the 
general adoption of this idea. 

The first friction match. or “ lucifer.” 
as it was called, was invented by John 
Walker, a chemist. of Stockton, England. 
This consisted of a splinter dipped in a 
compound of antimony sulphate and_po- 
tassium chlorate. Tgnition was obtained 
by compression between two pieces of 
sandpaper, an operation that proved ob- 
jectionable since the heads were apt to fly 
off without igniting the wood. 

Then phosphorus was substituted for 
antimony. (This match was known as the 
“Congreve.” Gradually the composition 
was improved, other constituents taking 
the place of the potash, until the perfect 
match was developed. 

To-day phosphorus is the chief in- 
gredient of the tips of most friction 
matches. The sulphur is added to insure 
a continuance of the flame, in order that 
the wood may be thoroughly ignited. The 
characteristic peculiarity of each variety 
of matches is confined to the preparation 
of the tips. All manufacturers employ 
very nearly the same ingredients, but in 
varying proportions. From one-eighth to 
one-twelfth of the tip is red lead, niter, 
or some other substance securing a proper 
amount of oxygen to feed the flame. The 
remainder of the tip is phosphorus, and 
gum or glue to secure the fluidity essential 
to adhesiveness. 

Almost any light wood furnishes a suit- 
able match splint. Birch has the prefer- 
ence in Europe, while white pine is the 
favorite in this country. 

By modern processes the wood that is 
to be made into splints is sawed into 
hiocks two inches square. These are fed 
to machines that instantly reduce them to 
well-shaped: match-splints. As rapidly as 
the splints drop from the machine—unless 
round matches are desired—they fall in 
regular order upon an endless belt that 
carries them to the dipping trough. ‘To 
obtain a round match the wood is first 
forced through dies. 

In the dipping-trough the splints are 
brought into contact with a wheel-brush 
revolving in melted sulphur. 
they reach a second trough where the 
phosphorus mixture that provides the tip 
is, in like manner, applied. Then they go 
to the drving-room. 

Safety-matches are. for the most part 
derived from the employment of red phos- 
phorus. The theory of the safety-match 
is to separate the phosphorus and_ the 
chlorate, which are united in the head of 
the ordinary match. The dipping mixture 
for the match is of potassium chlorate or 
nitrate, antimony sulphide, and glue. This 
mateh will not kindle unless it is rubbed 
against a surface containing phosphorus. 
But some manufacturers put a small quan- 
titv of phosphorus into the match itself, 
and then it is not a safety-match. 

The Japanese produce a variety of 
peculiar matches, some of which are made 
of paper. One form burns with an evenly 
luminous flame, creating, as combustion 
proceeds, a red-hot ball of glowing saline 
matter. : 





Animal Trials 


MANY curious technicalities are found 
in the laws of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
For instance, in the case of a child killed 
by a pig, or a man killed by a bull, the 


trial was conducted exactly as if the ani-_ 


mal had been morally responsible. It was 
indicted, placed before the ordinary tri- 
bunal., and, on conviction formally given 
over to execution. 


The aesearches of Baring-Gould show 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 














“— Dyed Dauherek 


“THAT GROUND-HOG WAS A LIAR, ALL RIGHT” 








Passing on. 





HEN the need ot 

the typewriter 
came to the business 
world, the Remington 
came. Others followed. 
Remington was the 
first typewriter —it is 
still the first typewriter. 


First in the field, the Remington 
organization began building experi- 
ence, step by step, from the actual 
practice of typewriter users—always 
a step or two in advance of the users’ 


need. Other makes followed. 


Today the Remington typewriter 
stands unique as the greatest revo- 
lutionizer, the greatest energizer 
the commercial world has ever seen. 
And by no means /east of its bene- 
ficiaries are all other makes of 
typewriters — for the Remington 
created the typewriter industry and 
blazed the way—for the others to 
follow. 


1,600,000 Remington- 
written letters mailed in New 
York City alone every busi- 
ness day in the year. 





captains of commerce in it, of the 
faith of tens of thousands of efh- 
cient employees, of the limitless 
selection in choice of operators and 
choice of positions—the machine 
that has made work for the millions, 
and millions for the work. 


That tells the story of Remington 
pre-eminence, of the confidence of 


Remington—the first Typewriter. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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that, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, guilty animals suffered death on 
the gallows, cocks were burned at the 
stake, and processes against snails, flies, 
mice, moles, ants, caterpillars, ete., were 
common. Where the ordinary courts of 
justice failed, culprits, animate and inani- 
mate, fell under the ban of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. Thus orchards were excom- 
municated by the bishop because children 
resorted there to eat apples. 

A curious trial was that pertaining to 
the Protestant chapel at La Rochelle, 
which was condemned to be demolished in 
1685. The bell had a fate that was quite 
droll. It was whipped, as a punishment 
for having assisted heretics. It was then 
buried and disinterred in order to repre- 
sent its new birth in passing into the 
hands of the Catholic Church. 

It was catechised, and had to reply; it 
was compelled to recant and promise 
never again to relapse into sin. It then 
made ample and honorable recompense. 
Lastly, it was reconciled, baptized, and 
given to the parish which bears the name 
of St. Bartholomew. 

When the governor, who had sold it to 
the parish, asked for payment, the an- 
swer made him was that it had been 
Huguenot; that it had been newly con- 
verted, and consequently had a right to 
demand a delay of three years before pay- 
ing its debts, according to the law 
passed by the king for the benefit of those 
newly converted. 





Sugar 


Ir is not known who invented, or dis- 
covered, sugar. Sugar has, it seems, been 
known since the dawn of history, but not 
in all countries. The Chinese appear to 
have delighted their palates with some 
sort of sugar for*more than three thousand 
vears; and it was known in India earlier 
than in Europe, being made from a juicy 
reed or cane. 

One of the generals of Alexander the 
Great is said to have carried sugar to 
Greece in the year 325 B.c., as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, some two thousand years later, 
carried, tobacco from Virginia to Eng- 
land. But even so late as A.D. 150 sugar 
was still a rarity in Greece. The famous 
physician Galen used it as a remedy for 
certain maladies. 

Experiment has demonstrated that sugar 
has remarkable sustaining power when 
eaten by those undergoing great fatigue. 
The invention of the first process for re- 
fining sugar is ascribed to the Arabs, and 
a Venetian merchant is said to have 
purchased the secret from them and intro- 
duced the process into Sicily. The refining 
of sugar was first practised in England 
about 1659. 





The Regeneration of Organs 


MAny inferior animals have, as is well 
known, the power of replacing various 
parts of the body when lost, such as the 
tail, and even, in some cases, the head. 
A worm may sometimes be divided into 
various sections, and each section will 
proceed to live its separate existence. 
Experiments made by naturalists to ob- 
tain a better understanding in this regen- 
erating faculty have shown that the lungs 
of frogs and salamanders have grown 
again after being almost wholly extir- 
pated. Also the horns of snails have been 
extirpated with like results. Each so- 
called horn has an eye which communi- 
cates with the outside world, and these 
eves have been re-grown with the horn, 
though practically useless for purposes 
of vision. It is established likewise that 
the caudal horn or tentacle of the silk- 
worm, if taken off, will grow again, al- 
though it will be smaller than the primi- 
tive one, and in some cases invisible to 
the naked eye. The crab and lobster, as 
is well known, can grow new claws. 





Artificial Ears 


ARTIFICIAL ears are so skilfully made 
that they may with. difficulty be distin- 
guished from natural ones, it is claimed. 

When the individual wlfo has lost an 
ear applies to the manufacturer for a sub- 
stitute, there is made a mold of the re- 
maining ear. If there be left any part of 
the other, a mold of that part also must 
be taken to assist in the fitting of the 
artificial. Manufacturers assert that no 
two ears are alike, and that it takes a 
skilful workman to prepare an ear from 
the mold or molds. 

When finished, the new ear is pasted on 
the stump, or simply set in the position 
of the lost ear. It is really only the first 
artificial ear that is expensive, the chief 
cost pertaining to the making of the 
mold. Vulcanized rubber, which can be 
bent and twisted, has been found to con- 
stitute the best material for the making 
of artilicial ears. 
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A New Novel by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Divine Fire’’ 


The 
Combined Maze 


With broad, clear strokes, Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters in this story of love, disillusion, and fate 
in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate 
and sympathize with them as we do with the people of 
Bennett’s Five Towns. ‘There is the hero, with the 
passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and 
his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- 
ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more 
sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 
looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 
marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 
selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 
when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible 
for the want of money. The sum is accumulated penny 
by penny; then Fate interferes again. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


THE MYSTERY OF 


THE BARRANCA 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “ The Planter” 














A tale of Northern 
pluck and Southern love 
and hatred in Mexico. 
Two young American 
engineers attempt to de- 
velop a mine, but en- 
counter all kinds of opposition in the 
shape of underhand wiles, evasions, 
boycotting and assassination. The 
heroine, niece and cousin of the two 
rich Mexican landholders who are 
opposing the gringo, combines all 
the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 























Wings of 
Pride 


_ By 
Louise Kennedy 
Mabie 





HIS remarkably strong 

novel by a new writer 
shows the tempering of a 
fine character through the 
alternating influences of 
selfish luxury and _ self- 
sacrifice. Brought up in the belief that she is the 
daughter of the rich woman who lavishes everything 
upon her, the heroine accepts the best as her due, and 
brushes aside all that opposes her will. Then she 
learns the truth—that she is adopted, that her own 
parents are poor, her father a drunkard and weakling. 
Ease in New York is given up for battle with real life 
in a small town, and love takes the place of a per- 
functory courtship. 








Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 











The Dragoman 


The author of this book is an American. 


His name is 


GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 


Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of ‘‘The Dragoman’”’ believe that this book 


has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 





talked of and successful novels of the new year. 


It is a love story. The heroine is an American 





girl. The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but | 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 

things happen and few white men ever venture. The 
East and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 


tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 





anism, are all elements. which make the story one of 


extraordinary and fascinating interest. 
Post 8vo, CLotu; $1.30 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey, famous sportsman, 
explorer and writer, author of 
“Riders of the Purple Sage,” 
and other well-known novels, 
says: 


“‘ Tuxedo is an tdeal camp- 
fire companion. It’s the 
sportsman’s best friend.” 


Gore Gg 


CHARLES S. ASHLEY 


Charles S. Ashley, now serving 
his sixteenth term as Mayor of 
New Bedford, Mass., says: 


‘* Tuxedo strikes me as being 
the best pipe-filler ever. A 


wholesome,enjoyable smoke.” 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


Christy Mathewson, famous 
pitcher of the New York Giants, 
a great favorite with the “ fans” 
all over the country, says: 


‘* Tuxedo gets to me in a nat- 
ural, pleasant way. It’s 
what I call good, honest, 
companionable tobacco—the 
kind to stick to.” 








The All Time Smoke 
Tuxedo 


ORNING and afternoon a man must keep 
his body and brain in tune. That’s effi- 
ciency, and a good pure tobacco—Tuxedo 

—is an excellent pace maker. 


A few whiffs in the morning clear your brain 
and concentrate it on your work. In the afternoon, 
many a good long steady pull at the pipe keeps that 
concentration keyed just right. 


At night, after a good day’s level-headed work, 
sit back in your easy chair at home, and get the sol- 
ace and relaxation that comes from a big calabash 
of Tuxedo. 


That’s the true history of many a Tuxedo day. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo is unique, individual. It’s the tobacco 
that stimulates and soothes without a bite or sting 
or an irritation. 


Business men find Tuxedo helpful. Authors 
and journalists smoke it while they write. Singers 
use it before and after performances. Doctors en- 
joy it and recommend tt. 


Try a week of Tuxedo. Use it regularly in your 
pipe. Note its fragrance, its mildness, the cool, 
pleasant feeling on the tongue. Do this for a week, 
and learn the meaning of real smoke enjoyment. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket C 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 
with moisture - proof paper 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 

Send us 2c in stamps for postage 

and we will mail you prepaid a 

souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco. 
Address 

TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Illustrations are about one- 
half size of real packages. 








MINNA IID NDS 





GEO. M. COHAN 
Geo. M. Cohan, actor, play- 
wright, song-writer and manager, 
author of ‘‘ Little Johnny Jones,”’ 
“The Little Millionaire,” 
“Broadway Jones,” etc., says: 


““ Tuxedo burns slowly, and 
with a smoke that has a soft 
aroma. It’s the only tobacco 
I consent to smoke.” 


Lee. <2_ Goon 


GEORGE F. SLOSSON 


George F. Slosson, world-famous 
billiard expert, for years an au- 
thority on billiards in this 
country, says: 


‘ The one fine, sweet, natural 
pipe tobacco on the market— 
that’s Tuxedo. Never burns 
or bites.” 


hen. F Morvaon 


EDWARD J. SHALVEY 


Edward J. Shalvey, past exalted 
ruler of N. Y. Lodge, B. P.O.E., 
one of the most widely known 
Elks in America, says: 


‘Tuxedo has made it possible 
for thousands of men to enjoy 
a pipe. Tuxedo does not bite 
or burn and can be smoked 
all day long.”’ 
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THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDEA 


BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF SEVEN YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 

















WOODROW WILSON 


PROPOSED FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN MARCH, 1906 
INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN MARCH, 1913 








THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDEA 


“ Meanwhile, please God, as ever hitherto in a crisis of the Republic, a man will emerge from comparative 
political obscurity, capable of holding high the torch of personal liberty, that all the people may see the 
clear light and revert gladly to the pristine standard of individual and industrial progress which, despite tem- 
porary retrogression, continues to be the glory of the nation.”—-North American Review, August, 1910 


Selections from about Three Hundred Columns of Editorial and Special Articles Published in 
‘*Harper’s Weekly’? and ‘‘ The North American Review’”’ during the Seven 
on March 10, 1906, and ending on March 8, 1913 


Years beginning 


MARCIL 10, 1906 

Av the dinner given the other evening by the 
Lotos Club of this city in his honer, we ventured 
to suggest the nomination of President Wooprow 
Winson, of Princeton University, as the Demo- 
eratic candidate for President of the United 
States, using substantially these words: 

For nearly a century before Wooprow WILSON was 
born the atmosphere of the Old Dominion was sur- 
charged with true statesmanship. The fates directed 
his steps along other paths, but the effect of growth 
among the traditions of the fathers remained. That 
he is pre-eminent as a lucid interpreter of history we 
all know. But he is more than that. No one who 
reads, understandingly, the record of his country that 
fiowed with such apparent ease from his pen can fail 
to be impressed by the belief that he is by instinct 
a statesman. The grasp of fundamentals, the seem- 
ingly unconscious application of primary truth to 
changing conditions. the breadth in thought and _ rea- 
son manifested on those pages, are as clear evidences 
of sagacity worthy of the best and noblest of Virginia’s 
traditions as was that truly eloquent appeal which 
iast vear he addressed to his brethren of the South, 
that they rise manfully from the ashes of prejudice 
and lethargy and come back into their own. 

It is that type of men we shall, if, indeed. we do 
not already, need in our publie life. No one would 
think for a moment of criticizing the general reforma- 
tion of the human race in all of its multifarious phases 
now going on by executive decree, but it is becoming 
increasingly evident that that great work will soon 
be accomplished. When that time shall have been 
reached, the country will need at least a short breath- 
ing-spell for what the physicians term perfect rest. 
That day, not now far distant, will call for a man 
combining the activities of the present with the sober- 
ing influences of the past. 

If one could be found who, in addition to those 
qualities, should unite in his personality the finest 
instinct of true statesmanship as the effect of his 
early environment, and the no less valuable capacity 
for practical application, achieved through subsequent 
endeavors in another field, the ideal would be attained. 
Such a man T believe is Wooprow WILson, of Virginia 
and New Jersey. 


It was not a hasty or ill-considered utterance. 
And yet, though based upon carnest conviction and 
due reflection, there was no expectation that such 
a suggestion at this early day would evoke sub- 
stantial response. That it has done so justifies a 
reference te the subject in these columns. — Else- 
where we reprint some of the journalistic com- 
ments based upon the meager reports in the daily 
papers. In a more personal way, verbally and by 
letter, we have received a surprising number of 
approving messages, which we are not now at lib- 
erty to quote. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
invite consideration of some of the reasons that 
might properly be adduced in support of the pro- 
posal. (1) Mr. Wirson is, as stated, more than the 
accomplished scholar, the practical edueator, the 
competent executive he has proven himself to be; 
he is, in truth, a statesman of breadth, depth. and 
exceptional sagacity. (2) He is an idealist, yet 
notably sane. (3) He is a genuine orator whose 
words ring true and bear conviction. (4) He 
stands for everything that is sound and progressive. 
(5) He holds the respect of every one with whom he 
has come in contact, and the admiration particular- 
ly of all college-bred men. (6) His fidelity to the 
interests of the whole people is as unquestioned 
as his integrity. (7) Ile represents no class, no 
creed, no hobby, no vain imaginings. (8) He is 
at the fullness of his powers in age and experience. 
(9) He has profound convictions from instinet and 
learning and the courage of fearless expression. 
(10) Ife has no enemies—his is a clean slate. (11) 
Ile possesses to a degree unequaled sinee the days 
of Bruaixr that indetinable quality known as per- 
sonal magnetism. (12) He is not only high- 
minded, but broad-minded and strong-minded. 
(13) He was born in Virginia and hails from 
New Jersey. His nomination would be a recog- 
nition of the South which the South nobly de- 
serves. [is election would be an everlasting pledge 
of a country united in facet, in determination to 
solve all besetting problems, in inspiration to fulfil 
America’s highest destiny. Such is the man, and 


such a man is needed by the country, from what- 
ever political party he may spring. We have no 
hesitancy, therefore, in inviting serious considera- 
tion of the suggestion. 


From the Atlanta “ Journal” 

That was a high compliment paid to Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson by George Harvey when, at the Lotos Club 
dinner to Dr. Wilson, he placed that distinguished 
educator in nomination for the Presidency on the 
Democratic ticket in 1908. 

The surprise was complete to Dr. Wilson and all 
the guests, but the latter promptly showed their ap- 
proval by prolonged and hearty applause. The dinner 
was in no sense political, and of those present probably 
a majority were Republicans; but, none the less, all 
voiced their apprebation of the honor done their guest. 

Since it is. well known that Harvard men talk of 
President Roosevelt as successor to President Eliot, 
when Mr. Roosevelt shall have left the White House, 
this nomination of Dr. Wilson suggests what may 
prove to be a notable coincident. 

If time should indeed bring it about thus, then, 
verily, shall we have come upon a satisfactory solu- 
tion not only of the problem as to what we shall do 
with our Presidents, but also of the puzzle as to 
where. shall we look for them. 


From the Washington “ Star” 

George Harvey, the editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY, 
suggests President Wilson of Princeton University for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination in 1908. Well, 
why not? That is, if Mr. Bryan, or Mr. Hearst, or 
some other man of their faith, is not on the cards for 
the contest. In cther words, if the Democratie party 
is not wholly and irrevocably radical, and is willing 
to make another appeal to the country under con- 
servative leadership, Professor Wilson has claims to 
consideration. 

In 1904 the party turned from the strictly political 
to the judicial field for its candidate. The play was 
for conservative support. Mr. Bryan had twice been 
defeated on a radical platform, and hope of success 
on that line was faint. So Judge Parker, perfumed 
with the approval of certain Eastern influences, was 
nominated. He failed, it is true, but not because 
of his conservatism. Tis colorlessness was a_handi- 
cap, and, besides, nobody could have defeated Theodore 
Roosevelt. The fates themselves would have upset any 
Democratie programme that year. 

Now why not turn from both the political and 
the judicial fields to the field of scholarship? Why 
not try a distinguished educator, who. stands in that 
field and in all fields for safe things and things of 
good report? As Mr. Roosevelt is a man of Eastern 
birth and Western training, Professor Wilson is a 
man of Southern birth and Eastern training. He is 
not only a distinguished executive as an educator, 
but has reputation as a brilliant historian, and he 
has lived long enough in New Jersey to imbibe much 
of the spirit of that state about practical matters, 

Two of the most successful of our early Presidents 
were scholarly men, who knew books as well as every- 
day business, and had strong leanings toward the 
academic shades. Mr. Jefferson, whose greatest pride 
it was to have founded the University of Virginia, 
would have made a perfect president of that or any 
other similar institution. And Quiney Adams would 
have made a perfect president of Harvard University. 
Henry Clay marveled at the ability of so bookish a 
man, who poured himself out so fully in a diary, to 
grapple familiarly with political affairs. 

It might be well for the Democracy, unless it is 
thoroughly Bryanized, or Hearstized, to nominate Pro- 
fessor Wilson, or some other clean, clear thinker of 
his class. In the past forty years it has failed with 
several politicians, an editor, a soldier, and last time 
with a judge. 


From the Washington “ Star” 

The Charleston News and Courier cordially indorses 
George Harvey’s suggestion of President Wilson of 
Princeton for President. In commenting on the Star’s 
comments on the subject, wherein it was pointed out 
that Mr. Jefferson and Quincy Adams, both of whom 
acquitted themselves ably in the White House, would 
have served well in such an office as President Wilson 
now fills, the esteemed News and Courier says: 

“ According to his lights and for his day Dr. Wil- 
son does not suffer in comparison with either of the 
great men named. He is capable, he is loyal, he is 
faithful to the Constitution, and he would make an 
ideal President. The so-called ‘ vested interests ’ would 
not be afraid of him, and the revolutionary or Social- 
istie wing of the party would have respect for his 
honesty, however they might differ from him upon 
questions of policy. Dr. Wilson is a Southern man 
who is fully known and appreciated in the Northern 
half of our country. He possesses great executive 
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ability. He is a man of wide reading and fine scholar- 
ship, and would make an altogether admirable candi- 
date. 

“Why not nominate him? He is sound on the 
currency question and orthodox in his views of popu- 
lar government. He is not a political hack discredited 
by political failure, and he would measure up fully 
to the requirements of the office of President. We do 
not think he is any such man as Mr. Cleveland—we 
do not think there is any other such man in this 
country; but taking him by and large, he would make 
a fine candidate and an ideal President.” 


“Not any such man as Mr. Cleveland?” Let us 
all hope not. Surely the Democratic party does not 
want another such man as Mr. Cleveland in the 
White House. He got in the first time by a scratch 
—the.same sort of scratch that landed his young pupil 
McClellan in the Mayor’s chair in New York for a 
second term—and at the end of four do-nothing years 
was defeated. He was nominated and elected in 1892 
under the management of William C. Whitney, act- 
ing for the great corporate interests in New York, 
and at the end of the four most disastrous years the 
country had ever known in times of peace the Demo- 
cratic party was in such a state of discord and de- 
moralization that a rattling stump-orator, by the aid 
of one rousing deliverance, took complete possession 
of it, and is still in possession. An educator—even an 
ordinary educator—ought to be able to beat that. The 
chances are that President Wilson, with an oppor- 
tunity, would. 

But listen to Henry Watterson, who, breathing the 
balmy air of Florida just now, is seeing all things 
whole and making prophecies. In a summing up of 
the political situation for his newspaper, Mr. Watter- 
son concludes as follows: 


“The old Democratic party grew so strong that it 
was able to make its exit the signal for a bloody war. 
The Republican party has grown so strong that it 
thinks it owns the earth, and has measurably lost the 
fear of God. The people seem at length ripe for a 
clean sweep. But they must be unified on some fight- 
ing-line and under some adequate leader, who, what- 
ever else he is, we may make sure will not be a con- 
servative.” 


In this view of the case President Wilson will not 
do at all, for his nomination would appeal above all 
things to the conservative sentiment of the country. 
Can Mr. Watterson be * unified on some fighting-line ” 
with Colonel Harvey and the News and Courier? 


From the New Haven “ Register” 

The Wartford Courant takes a hand in the move- 
ment to persuade the Democratic party to nominate 
for its next President a college president. It says: 
“Tf Colonel Harvey’s suggestion about trying their 
luck in 1908 with a scholar finds favor in the eyes of 
the Democratic brethren, they are by no means shut 
up to Colonel Harvey’s nominee—Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton. Dr. Eliot of Harvard is a little too old, 
perhaps, but there’s Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, dean 
of the Yale Law School, not yet fifty-three, and young 
for his age. He isn’t a university president now, but 
he was. And there’s Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, 
president of the University of Virginia, not yet forty- 
five, and one of the nicest Democrats living. Dr. 
Rogers is a New-Yorker by birth, Dr. Alderman is a 
Norti-Carolinian.” We grow nervous when we are 
left out of a controversy like this, so even at the 
risk of butting in we suggest that it end in an agree- 
ment to have the ticket read: For President, Rogers 
of Yale; for Vice-President, Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Platform, the old flag and an 
appropriation. The latter ought to corral every Re- 
publican in sight. 


From the Charleston “ News and Courier” 

George Harvey is backing Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, for the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1908. The Hartford Courant sug- 
gests that Dr. Eliot. of Harvard, may be a little too 
old, but that Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the 
Yale Law School, is not yet fifty-three years of age 
and is young for his years, and it suggests further 
that Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, president of the 
University of Virginia, not vet forty-five, is “ one of 
the nicest Democrats living.” We would very gladly 
vote for Dr. Woodrow Wilson, and we might not offer 
any serious objection to Dr. Eliot or to Dr. Rogers, 
but we could not quite stand Dr. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia. If we must have a university 
president let us draw the line on Alderman and take 
Woodrow Wilson. 


From the Raleigh “ News Observer” 
George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
suggests President Wilson, of Princeton University, 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination iy 1908. 
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WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


If he can organize the Jersey voters as well as he 
can drill the freshmen or write history, he would be 
a winning candidate. 


From the Knocville * Tribune” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY suggests that the Democrats nomi- 


nate President Wilson, of Princeton, as their next 
candidate for President. Sucly a proceeding would 


give Bryan and Hearst and lots of their followers a 
shaking up that would be the opposite of gentle. 


From the Baltimore * Sun” 

George Harvey nominates President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton, for President of the United States. 
This might stop Harvard from getting all the big 
offices. 


From the Columbus * Journal” 
The suggestion of HArprR’s WrEKLY to the Demo- 
erats to try a scholar for a Presidential nominee next 
time has created a favorable impression. 


MAY 26, 1906 
From the * Brooklyn Eagle” 

Since the dinner at which the editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY suggested Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University, as the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1908, things have happened rapidly. 
Democrats at that time did not see things so clear- 
ly as they see them now. The threatening dangers 
of demagogy in the specious dress of one or all of the 
various “isms” which are now being exploited were 
not so evident to thinking men as they are to-day. 
There had not at that time been heard the call of 
Democracy to all who believe in the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson to rally to the defense of the party 
and the nation. 

It took Colonel Harvey’s hearers a full minute to 
make up their minds whether or not the speaker meant: 
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what he said. The assemblage of eminent men gath- 
ered about the tables in that brief minute did some 
of the most rapid thinking of their lives. 

_ After the dinner was over and the di ers had gone 
home they continued thinking about Woodrow Wilson 


in the new relation which Colonel Harvey had sug- 
gested. If the suggestion had been intended as a 


joke or as a compliment it would have ended there. 
Dr. Wilson would have understood the joke and would 
have appreciated the compliment. His perception is 
too keen, his mind too sane, to permit any misunder- 
standing on his part. When Colonel Harvey made his 
speech the idea was as new to Dr. Wilson as to the 
other guests. Weighing all the facts at his command, 
he concluded, as any man of good judgment and sound 
sense would have concluded, that Colonel Harvey did 
not mean to be taken seriously. He dismissed the 
matter from his mind. 

But Colonel Harvey was entirely serious. He meant 
exactly what he said, that in his opinion Woodrow 
Wilson was exactly the kind of a man to make a 
President who would give to his country the best 
possible administration; that he was not only the kind 
of man, but the very man. to command the united 
support of working-men of all parties in all parts of 
the country: that he was the right man to guide the 
nation through the threatening breakers of radicalism. 

Colonel Harvey was not the only one who did a lot 
of thinking that night and the next day. The ma- 
jority of the men at the dinner were Republicans. but 
they were men of distinction; men of strong minds 
and clear heads. These men are still thinking of 
what Colonel Harvey said. It mattered not to them 
that the speaker had named Dr. Wilson as a fit man 
for the Democratic candidate. ‘The question which 
each one asked himself was whether or not Dr. Wilson 
would measure up to the requirements of a man to 
succeed the very active, very energetic ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt. Measured by any and all standards, the unani- 
mous verdict was that Woodrow Wilson was such a 
man as the country required. 

One of the objections which is likely to be raised to 
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the possible candidacy of Woodrow Wilson is that he 
is not a politician, that he has never “ won his spurs,” 
as the saying is, in the arena of practical polities. 

At first thought this objection seems a valid one. 
Looked at more closely, it loses much of its force. 
By the admission of all well-informed men there is 
no one in the United States who is more thoroughly 
familiar with the historical development of this coun- 
try than Woodrow Wilson; there is no one who knows 
in large and in small the results of all the different 
policies under which the country has been governed; 
there is no one who has seen more clearly than Wood- 
row Wilson the threatening approach of popular revolt 
against the accumulated power of the vested interests 
of the country, and there is no one who, in argument, 
at all events, is better able to dissipate the threaten- 
ing clouds of revolt against the privileged elass. 

Another objection raised against the candidacy of 
Dr. Wilson is the allegation that he is a student and 
not a practical man of affairs. This allegation, as 
all who have ever known Woodrow Wilson can abun- 
dantly testify, is based upon misinformation or lack 
of information. It probably arises solely from the 
fact that he is the president of a university, and the 
popular idea of a university president is that he is an 
academician as contrasted with a man of affairs. One 
of the professors at Princeton, in speaking of him a 
few days ago, said: 

* Woodrow Wilson is not only the finest scholar | 
have ever known, but he is the shrewdest business 
man I have ever known. He is not only a sound 
thinker; he is, above all else, a man of action.” 

Some have raised the objection that the people at 
large do not know who Woodrow Wilson is. That is 
in a certain sense true; and the fact that it is true, 
rather than an intention to promote his candidacy, is 
the reason for this article. 

Woodrow Wilson is a spare man, of medium height, 
noticeably wide forehead, very expressive eyes, and 
very attractive personality. He was born in Staunton, 
Virginia, on December 28, 1856, and to-day in his 
fiftieth year is at the height of his mental vigor. He 








was graduated at Princeton in 1879, studied law at the 
University of Virginia, received his degree of Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins, was a professor at Bryn Mawr 
and afterward at Wesleyan University. He accepted 
the chair of jurisprudence at Princeton in 1890, and, 
upon the resignation of Dr. Patton, was the unanimous 
choice of the trustees for president of the university. 
Under his administration Princeton has grown in every 
respect more rapidly than ever before. He is to-day 
rated, both here and abroad, as America’s foremost 
living historian in that field which deals with the 
political and social development of the nation. 

Woodrow Wilson is put down as a conservative, a 
Democrat of the old school as opposed to the latter- 
day Democrats, who are technically known as_ the 
* radicals.” 

“The radicals are in control,” say the practical 
politicians. ‘ No man of the conservative type can 
he nominated by the Democratic party. If nominated, 
a conservative cannot be elected.” 

In a certain Woodrow Wilson is a conserva- 
tive. He is a conservative in that he believes it is 
the duty of the elected rulers of a people to learn from 
experience, rather than act upon theory. He believes 
it is their duty before taking any action involving a 
change of policy to gather all available information, 
to sift, to examine, to deduce, and so to learn why 
failures have been made and how to avoid future fail- 
ures. He believes that every American citizen should 
be taught to think for himself and to see clearly for 
himself. He believes that every party man should 
have a better reason for being a party man than 
because he was born of certain parentage or in a cer- 
tain place. . 

lis views upon public questions are not hard to 
collect from his public utterances. On the questions 
which now agitate the American body politic he has 
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very strong views, * definite” he might call them, 
and these views can hardly be called conservative. 


He believes that the present political unrest, of which 
Socialistic. Municipal Ownership, Independence League, 
and other similar movements are but symptomatic, is 
the logical and inevitable result of one definite policy 
of government, the fixed policy of the Republican 
party. Dr. Wilson’s view of this policy is that it 
cousists of nearly half a century of legislation, sys- 
tematically forced upon the country, favorable to the 
welfare of particular vested interests. He believes that 
the American people have already come to see this 


in a vague way and that their vision is rapidly 
clearing. 
The real issue in Dr. Wilson’s mind is whether or 


not these strongiy intrenched vested interests will be 
permitted to continue this policy at the expense of the 
people at large. 

Dr. Wilson firmly believes that the time will come 
when the nation must find a way to subordinate the 
accumulated power of these privileged interests to the 
veneral interests of the country at large; and he be- 
lieves that when the time comes that the demand of 
the people must be met, it will be the old-time Demo- 
cratic party which must meet it. Then he believes 
there will be a call for men of intellect, for men “ who 
know what they are talking about.” * 

The vision of the American people may not clear 
sufliciently to let them see the issue at the next elee- 
tion. It is entirely conceivable that the “ radical ” 
clement, the reactionists who seize a phrase such as 
‘free silver.’ “ municipal ownership,” “ government 
ownership.” and on it attempt to build a= platform, 
may have its way again. But sooner or later will 
come the new line of cleavage, and there will be lined 
up for battle the forces of the people against those 
of the privileged interests. 

Dr. Wilson not believe that the method of 
reform will be the destruction of the corporations and 
trusts. the great modern instruments of business, for 
he believes them the natural and indispensable ma- 
chinery of modern economic effort. He believes that 
the methed of their reform will be such an amendment 
of the laws as will take away from them all artificial 
for example, the tariff gives many 
of them, and such a clarification of the law, both 
civil and criminal, as will fix responsibility in) an 
unmistakable way upon individuals, the directors and 
officers of the corporations, whose identity now seems 
lost and submerged, whose very consciences seem con- 
fused. He contidently looks for the individualization 
of responsibility, the reapplication of old-fashioned 
morals to the individual management of new-fashioned 
business. 

Like most students of political economy, Dr. Wilson 
has another count in his indictment of the policy of 
government fathered by the Republican party. “ The 
country has never known so great prosperity,” is the 
Republican argument. “ The country is like a young 
man who finds himself heir to a rich estate.” say the 
“By good management he could easily live 
abundantly from his income. But he knows he has a 
bank account and in the fullness of life he draws 
lavishly and recklessly on his capital, thinking not 
of the time when his fortune will be spent.” It is a 
notable fact that every disinterested economist in the 
country believes that the United States is using up 
its capital rapidly. 

The economists, who are at the same time practical 
men, know that it will be difficult to make the nation 
at large see the truth of this doctrine. ‘The younger 
element enjoys rapid living. Retrenchment is a word 
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economists. 


for which yvoung men have little use. It is a con- 
servative word. It implies thinking ahead, planning 
for the future. The element in the American popu- 


lation which stood a unit for Theodore Roosevelt and 
elected him triumphantly does not want retrenchment. 

“The nation is great and strong,” say the young 
men everywhere, “It is growing daily greater and 
stronger. Why retrench? The policy of bold, vigorous 
administration is developing the country, and, more 
than that. it is developing the world. It has made 
us a world power. It will make us the world power. 
Let the distant future take care of itself.” 

Dr. Wilson is a practical man as well as an econo- 
mist. Hle knows that this view, for the present, at 
least, must prevail. And there is just enough truth 
in it, so far as the rapidity of the nation’s progress 
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is concerned, to make it temporarily defensible. 


Un- 
like some of his fellow-economists, he does not believe 
that there is cause for serious alarm in the present 
tendency of the United States to enjoy itself, even 


though the nation is spending its capital. He is an 
optimist, and believes that the nation is certain to 
see the end of the path in plenty of time to change its 
course. And yet, conceding all this, Dr. Wilson be- 
lieves that the time has come when those in authority 
should have constantly in mind the truth and the 
end of the way. In other words, it should be the 
nation’s policy to bring about gradually the change 
which is necessary to reach sound economic living, 
which is living on the income without: reckless en- 
croachment on the capital. 

In regard to the conflict between capital and labor 
Dr. Wilson is, as in other things, a consistent believer 
in individual rights and responsibilities. All law gets 
its genesis by a conflict of interests; and there is noth- 
ing malign in the conflict itself. It becomes malign 
only when one side or the other is permitted to take 
an unfair advantage. He believes that in the contest 
between capital and labor the law should not take 
sides, but should hold the balance true at all hazards, 
seeing to it that both sides act without malignancy 
or false advantage—acting as umpire, never as par- 
tisan. 


, MARCH 31, 1906 

It is interesting to note the further comments. 
newspaper and individual, on the suggestion of 
Wooprow WILson’s uame as the Democratie eandi- 
date for President in 1908. An important char- 
acteristic of the comments, which we quote on an- 
other page, is their invariable recognition of the 
merits of Mr. Winsoxn. The Troy Press, for ex- 
ample, which is inclined to treat the suggestion 
impatiently, is forced to admit the truth of all 
that has been said of the equipment of the presi- 
dent of Prineeton for the national office. After 
quoting with approval the tribute which appeared 
in ITarper’s Wrerkty of March 10th, it asserts that 
Mr. Witson cannot be nominated, and cannot be 
elected if he be nominated, because he is com- 
paratively unknown, and therefore it is opposed 
even to the suggestion of his name. According to 
this critic, Mr. Wiison has proved himself to be a 
“competent executive”; that he is “a statesman 
of breadth, depth, and excellent sagacity”; that 
he is a notably sane idealist, and that he is a 
“genuine orator”; that he “stands for everything 
that is sound and progressive”; that he has the 
respect of all men and the admiration of educated 
men; that he is faithful to the interests of the 
whole people; that he has profound convictions; 
that he has no enemies. In a word, it is admitted 
that Mr. Witson possesses qualifications for the 
Presideney in an extraordinary degree, but it is 
asserted that all these will not count with the 
Democratic party beeause he is not now known to 
it; and that if he were nominated, the country 
would not elect him because he would be such a 
recent acquaintance. It is, of course, a mistake 
to assume that Wooprow Witson is not widely 
known. There is no man who writes on govern- 
ment and on polities who is so generally and so 
favorably known. Ilowever, the mere fact that the 
only opposition to Mr. Witson as a eandidate that 
has yet been expressed is put on the ground that 
the Democratie party will not nominate an ex- 
ceptional man whom it does not know to-day, and 
that the people will not elect a man of acknowl- 
edged virtues to whom they have just been intro- 
duced, is very illuminating. So far, it is clear, no 
valid objection has been expressed, and therefore 
the suggestion of Mr. Witson’s name becomes all 
the worthier of that serious consideration which 
we have invited. It would probably be very difficult 
to defeat a man so endowed us is Mr. Witson be- 
cause the country has learned of his fitness to serve 
it only récently. 


The assertion made by ex- Judge Aron B. 
Parker, during his recent tour in the South, that 
the next nominee of the Democracy for the Presi- 
deney ought to be a Southern man, has attracted 
a great deal of attention in Washington, as well 
as in the states directly concerned. Judge Parker 
pointed out that during the last ten years it has 
proved impossible to secure harmonious action on 
the part of Western and Eastern Democrats. Mr. 
WitiraM J. Bryan was deserted by Eastern Demo- 
erats in 1896 and in 1900, while Judge Parker 
himself in 1904 failed to poll the full Democratic 
vote in the West. The deduction from these facts 
is that prudence dictates the selection of the next 
nominee from a different section—to wit, the South, 
which has no enemies within the party, because it 
has loyally supported the Democratic nominee, no 
matter whether he has been a Western man or an 
Eastern man. It may also be pointed out that, 
sinee the South’s manufactures have acquired enor- 
mous development, a Southern man would no 
longer be accused or suspected of hostility to a 
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protective tariff, though he could undoubtedly be 
trusted to advocate the revision of certain schedules 
of the Dingley act. He would therefore appeal 
very strongly to the Republican revisionists, of 
whom there are so many in Massachusetts and in 
some other states. We add that, as there are few, 
if any, great fortunes in the South, and as the 
railroad interest is comparatively unimportant, the 
masses of Northern voters would not suspect a 
Southern man of being a tool of railways or mo- 
nopolies. 


MARCH 31, 1906 
From a Letter by Henry Loomis Nelson in the Boston 
* Herald.” 

An exceedingly interesting movement is in process of 
fermentation. It is a movement which is exciting in- 
terest in the South. It does not naturally appeal to 
managers of the Democratic organizations—at least it 
cannot yet appeal to them. Its fortune depends wholly 
upon the way in which public opinion directs itself, 
whether there is enough discontent in the existing con- 
ditions in both parties to stir up a sentiment which will 
make of managing politicians a negligible quantity. 

The movement, which is germinating, was started a 
few weeks ago by George Harvey’s mere suggestion 
that Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, would make an excellent President of the 
United States. Such a suggestion, uttered suddenly. 
seems like a dream, and perhaps it would not be worth 
discussion were it not for the reception which it has 
met. This has been particularly warm, not only on 
the part of newspapers in the South and West, but of 
a large number of serious-minded men who are in poli- 
ties, but who have been convinced that politics in this 
country must be elevated to a higher plane than they 
are on at present. 

Revelations which have recently been made have 
stirred the country, and there is thinking going on. 
The evil effects of combinations between politics and 
money-making are no longer the knowledge of a few. 
The world knows how corrupt, how base, how unsafe 
to all honest and decent people, and to all our solid 
social institutions, is the partnership between govern- 
ment and business. From the Senator receiving fees 
to protect a favored interest to the policeman re- 
ceiving bribes to protect vice and law-breaking, the 
whole sordid company have been exposed to the public 
gaze, and the public does not like them. 

By reason of these revelations there has come a 
healthful drift, a drift in which one may even find 
some persons and some institutions which, in recent 
years, have not been unwilling to avail themselves of 
corrupt conditions that made, for the time, for their 
pecuniary advantage. ‘It is growing clearer to the 
eyes of some men who heretofore have been dim of 
moral vision, that in the long run corrupt politics is 
not healthful for any one, including the man who 
seems to be especially assisted by an iniquity. 

Sound business, in other words, flourishes most with 
sound and honest government. Combinations of legis- 
lators at Washington, as elsewhere, in aid of com- 
binations of capitalists are likely to lead to social 
revolutions in which the rights of capital are in 
danger of being confounded with their wrongful privi- 
leges. Under such conditions that which is sound and 
good for the community is likely to be demolished 
when demolition becomes the order of the day, as well 
as that which is bad and unwholesome. Social revolu- 
tions are not discriminating. 

Woodrow Wilson’s name has given to men who have 
heen dreaming of a better state of things something 
concrete to reflect upon. He stands for an idea which 
just now is an idea that a good many people would 
like to see embodied in politics. These people are con- 
vineed that there is need in our government for some- 
thing superior to much that we have. There is need 
for a man who has not made a business of politics in 
an era when the business could not be successfully con- 
ducted except by methods the true character of which 
is now understood. Being understood, those who have 
practised them do not stand well before the com- 
munity. 

It is often said that the business of politics is a 
worthy and even a patrietic occupation, and worthy 
also of the attention of the best minds. It is easily 
seen, however, that as the business has been carried 
on by the partisanship ef private interests and _poli- 
ticians it is not worthy of high-minded men. Such 
men can have no more to do with our scrap politics 
than an iron merchant can have to do with junk ques- 
tionably acquired. Good citizens, thinking of an ab- 
straction, have long been wishing that men might be 
chosen to office who would regard official life as in- 
volving the performance of public duty, and the men- 
tion of such a man as Woodrow Wilson necessarily 
clothes the abstraction with flesh and blood. 

They say, and say truly, “ Here is a man who has 
heen a student of government, an historian of Amer- 
ican politics, a distinguished writer on themes with 
which many of the present race of politicians, of whom 
we are very weary, have not even a bowing acquaint- 
ance.” He has become distinguished among Americans 
for the same reason that many practical statesmen 
have become distinguished among Englishmen—for ac- 
curate knowledge not only of the theory of the State, 
but for practical knowledge of the working of our 
institutions. He has knowledge, and the power to 
apply it. That he has practical ability is shown by 
his statesmanlike plan for the bettering of the system 
of instruction at the great university of which he is the 
head. : 

He is the kind of man who is selected for government 
work in nearly all civilized countries but our own, 
and the time has come when some men of the Democ- 
racy are thinking that the day of small things has 
passed, and that we might as well turn our back 
upon the foolish assertion of the ignorant that 
knowledge is incompatible with practical efficiency. 
Not that we have not already had knowledge and 
ciliciency in our high places. We have chosen the men 
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having these qualifications, however. for the further 
reason of their availability. However this may be. 
there is an idea abroad that we must try to find good 
men and strong men for our political places who will 
give us better government, government which is not 
tainted either by ccrrupt bargaining, leading to a 
revolt which is sure to be inspired by the spirit of 
extravagant communism. 

It does not matter much at present whether those 
who are thinking in this way are few or many. It is 
important that a good many repentant sinners are at 
last in agreement with the idealists, that a good many 
who have thought to find their profit in corrupting 
public life have at last become convinced that a pure 
and intelligent government will be better for business 
than a subterranean control of government. It does 
matter whether Woodrow Wilson be a possibility or 
not, it does matter that there is a noticeable disposi- 
tion to treat the mention of his name respectfully. It 
is a name which is entitled, whatever may be the con- 
nection in which it is named, to respectful treatment, 
but we can all remember the time when the mere sug- 
gestion of such a name would be met by an inquiry as 
to his standing with the horde known as the * boys.” 

The question suggests itself, are we beginning to see 
the end of the kind of politics in our country which is 
so like the politics of the gentlemen of Greece and 
Italy who were accustomed to relieve travelers of 
their money on the highway in order that it might be 
distributed among themselves and the gendarmerie? 

It is certainly to be hoped for. At any rate, the 
kindly manner in which the mere suggestion of Mr. 
Wilson’s name has been received indicates that some 
people are refiecting as to the possibility of changing 
our polities and of reforming the character of our poli- 
ticians by putting superior men in service. That the 
South is taking an interest in this particular person 
is doubtless due to the fact that Mr. Wilson is a 
Virginian. 

Here is a man who was born in Virginia, who is 
trained in the knowledge of government, whose writings 
show that he thinks like a statesman, who has been so 
successful as an administrator that his experiment at 
Princeton is the most interesting work now going on 
in education, and whose relations for many years have 
been with a Northern state. It is wonderful this list 
of reasons in the life of a man that make people stop 
and think when he is suddenly named for an office for 
which his fellow-citizens have never thought of him. 

Yet it is not because he is Woodrow Wilson, not be- 
cause of his special fitness, that the reception of the 
suggestion is interesting and important; it is because 
of the testimony thus borne to the fact that a man 
like him would at this juncture be peculiarly welcome 
to the headship of the nation. 

Henry Loomis NELSON. 


From the Troy“ Press.” 

In giving due weight to these considerations, we 
object to his nomination on the ground that the people 
would row Mr. Wilson up Salt River. No Great Un- 
knowns will answer the purpose. Demonstrated po- 
litical virtues must precede a Presidential nomination. 
Probably Colonel Harvey will agree with us in pre- 
suming that a month ago not one per cent. of the 
readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY or the Troy Press knew 
whether Mr. Wilson was a Democrat or a Republican. 
In the circumstances, it is no disparagement to this 
distinguished educator to say that practically his 
nomination is impossible, and would be preposterous, 
if possible. He could not be elected. Princeton should 
rest content with the honor of having for a citizen 
the only ex-President living. It should not ask for 
both a President and an ex-President. 

This boomlet is the compliment of one scholar to 
another, and an excuse for directing widespread atten- 
tion to Woodrow Wilson’s superior qualities. 

A Letter from an Fducator. 
Exeter, N. H., March 7, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—lIt is with great pleasure that I read your 
recent editorial suggesting President Woodrow Wilson 
as the proper Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 
I want to congratulate you upon having the foresight 
and good sense to take this stand. I have known him 
for several vears, and came into close contact with him 
while I was a member of the faculty at Princeton. It 
has often occurred to me that he would make an ideal 
Chief Magistrate, and I voiced that sentiment in an 
article I wrote about him some years since. He is my 
model gentleman, and I believe that there is no man 
in any party his equal for the days that are ahead 
in this country. Let me haste to say that | am an 
independent in politics, lest my motives be misunder- 
stood. [ shall be glad to do anything I can to help on 
this boom you have started. 

I am, sir. 
NATHAN WILBUR HELM. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, APRIL, 1906 
Whom Will the Democrats Next Nominate 
for President ? 

BY A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 
Tt is high time that thoughtful Democrats should 
begin to consider the question, on what issue they 
mean to appeal to the American people in 1908, 
and what standard-bearer is most likely to lead 
their hosts to vietory. A new Federal House of 
Representatives will be chosen in November of this 
year; so will many Governors; so will many state 
Legislatures, which, in their turn, may powerfully 
affect the composition of the Federal Senate. The 
rank and file of the Democracy will be immensely 
encouraged in their effort to pluck success from 
the coming contest at the ballot-box, if they know 
that their leaders, far from maintaining an ex- 
pectant attitude, and allowing things to drift, have 
agreed upon a sound and attractive policy, and are 
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prepared to name a eandidate for the Presidency 
who shall be “available” in the true sense of the 
word, through his power to inspire confidence, to 
command respect, and to secure the zealous support 
of the Independents, who in 1884 and in 1892 
proved themselves able to turn the scale. 


I 

So far as the framing of an issue is concerned, it 
should prove a much easier task for Democrats 
than for Republicans. As regards the two great 
questions of tariff revision and the regulation of 
interstate railways and other great corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, the Republican 
party seems to be irreparably ruptured. Only with 
the help of Democratie Senators, if at all, will 
Mr. Roosevelt be able to place a rate-making bill 
embodying his personal views upon the statute- 
book. It follows that government control of con- 
solidated capital cannot be made a pivotal issue 
at the next Presidential election. It is true that 
the Democrats may justly claim to have upheld 
from the outset the popular demand for Federal 
supervision of huge railway combinations and of 
all formidable trusts; but the Republicans may as 
justly say that the same demand was recognized 
and pressed by their Executive chief in the White 
ITouse, by many of their Senators, and by all but 
seven of their Representatives. It would, there- 
fere, be difficult, if not impracticable, to make the 
election of 1906, or that of 1908, turn on the Trust 
issue. It is otherwise with the question of tariff 
revision. The Protectionist Republicans, or Stand- 
patters, have shown themselves absolute masters 
of their party. in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives; for, if they permitted the 
House to pass the Philippine tariff bill, it was 
with the foreknowledge that the measure was going 
to its grave in a Senatorial committee. President 
Roosevelt, who, some time ago, was an advocate 
of tariff revision, seems to have bowed to the in- 
evitable, and, of late, has evinced no inclination 
to urge reductions of the Dingley Tariff. On the 
other hand, the Republican friends of revision in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, though relatively few, 
are resolute and impassioned, and have betrayed 
more than once a willingness to organize a revolt 
against the dominant element of their party, and 
their spirit of insubordination is strengthened by 
the knowledge that, in many sections of the coun- 
try, the movement for revision is gaining great 
momentum even among Republican voters. We 
doubt if it would be possible to find a single Inde- 
pendent—by which, of course, we mean a man who 
in theory and practice is non-partisan—who is not 
also an avowed and earnest revisionist. Under the 
circumstances, the Democrats are not so much 
called upon to make tariff revision the axial issue 
of the contests in 1906 and 1908 as they are to 
accept frankly and eagerly an axial issue already 
made for them. That they will hail such an issue 
with enthusiasm is obvious. A party which in the 
past has demanded a tariff for revenue could not 
fail to weleome revision as at least a step in the 
right direction. 

We see, then, that tariff revision, which events 
have made the main plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, will strongly commend Demoeratie candi- 
dates, provided these are wisely selected, not only 
to the great scale-turning body of Independents, 
but also to that large and growing minority of 
Zepublicans whose party allegiance is slack com- 
pared with the firmness of their demand for cer- 
tain reductions of the Dingley tariff. Under the 
circumstances, Democrats should be able to repeat 
in Massachusetts the triumph gained by Governor 
William L. Douglas two years ago. In New York, 
where the Republican party is rent by faction, the 
Democrats certainly should be able to do much 
better next November than they did in 1902, when 
they eut down Governor Odell’s plurality to less 
than nine thousand votes. They ought not to miss 
victory in Pennsylvania, where their nominee for 
State Treasurer was elected less than five months 
ago. Bright also is their prospect of carrying 
Ohio, where their candidate for Governor was suc- 
cessful at the latest election. They will surely 
recover Missouri, which only for transient reasons 
gave her electoral votes to Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. 
They have a right to expect considerable gains in 
Maine, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Towa, 
where there are many tariff-revisionists in the 
Republican ranks. On the whole, the Democracy 
seems pretty well assured of preponderance in the 
next House of Representatives. 


II 
Having thus proved successful in the preliminary 
skirmish, what step should next be taken by the 
national Democracy in order to win the great bat- 
tle for the Presidency? It will not avail them to 
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have the right platform: they must have the right 
candidate as well. They had the right platform 
in 1880, and if, with or without his consent, they 
had nominated Samuel J. Tilden, feeble and mori- 
bund as he was, they would have proved as irre- 
sistible as were the Christian cavaliers of Spain 
when they charged with the dead Cid at their head 
clad in his armor and propped upon his war-horse. 
That they had the right platform in that year is 
evident from the fact that Président Arthur soon 
after recognized the necessity of revision, and 
brought about the creation of a Commission for 
the purpose. In 1884 the Democrats did not win 
by virtue of their platform, which was an evasive 
one, but beeause a large fraction of the Republi- 
cans in pivotal states bolted from Mr. Blaine and 
voted for Mr. Cleveland. In 1888 Mr. Cleveland 
stood on the right platform, but the non-partisans 
were inactive. Four years later the Independents 
rallied; and as there was simultaneously a good 
deal of discord among Republican leaders, caused 
by Mr. Harrison’s frigid treatment of many of 
them, Mr. Cleveland’s vietory was monumental. It 
is our judgment that in 1904, after Judge Parker’s 
electrifying telegram to the St. Louis Convention 
had blazoned in deathless colors his fidelity to the 
gold standard, the Demoeratie candidate could not 
have been beaten by any man except Mr. Roosevelt, 
who, although not, by principle and by practice, a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, as Senator Tillman justly 
says, had at that time proclaimed his approval of 
two Democratic demands, that, namely, for the 
federal supervision of interstate railways and of 
interstate commerce generally, together with that 
for tariff revision. Ilaving stolen the Democratic 
thunder by his advoeaey of federal supervision of 
interstate railways and of interstate commerce, 
Mr. Roosevelt remained the cloud-compelling Zeus, 
and kept his place upon the summit of Olympus. 
It is. in other words, our opinion that the contest 
of 1904 did not turn upon platforms at all, but 
solely upon the vote-getting qualifications of the 
candidates, and, naturally, as Chief-Judge Parker 
Was comparatively little known, and may possibly 
have lacked Mr. Roosevelt’s magnetie personality, 
he had to suceumbh. 

To which of the great sections of the Republie 
should the Democrats now turn for a candidate ? 
Nebraska and some other Western states declare 
that we ought te put forward William J. Bryan 
for a third time. We have never questioned the 
ability or the patriotism of the eminent Nebraskan. 
We believe that, if elevated to the White louse, 
and loaded with a sense of tremendous responsibili- 
ties, he would evince sobriety and eaution, sagacity 
and foresight. Neither have we ever seen cause 
to doubt his loyalty to Chief-Judge Parker, the 
nominee of Mr. Bryan’s party in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. Traitors there unquestionably 
were among pretended Democrats; but William J. 
Bryan was not one of them. Can he, however, 
blame his brethren when they confess a super- 
stitious fear that he was born under an unlucky 
star? Never in the history of this country has an 
American citizen been elected Chief Magistrate 
who twice previously had been a candidate for that 
great office and twice had been defeated. Only 
thrice in our annals has a man who had even been 
once defeated been renominated and elected. We 
refer, of course, to Jefferson, to Jackson, and to 
Cleveland. The only other man whom Western 
Democrats would be at all likely to propose is Gov- 
ernor Folk of Missouri. Ie is relatively a young 
man, little more than eligible, in respeet of age, 
for the Presidency, if we judge by precedents as 
well as by the letter of the Constitution. IMfis 
eareer, which promises great distinction, has but 
begun. He, if any man, ean afford to wait. As 
for the states east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac, they present at the hour when we 
write no man whom the national Democracy would 
he at all likely to nominate. It is improbable that 
Mr. Hearst would even come forward as a candidate 
before the next Democratic National Convention, 
unless he should have been successful in obtaining 
the Governorship of New York. Mr. George B. 
McClellan has solemnly declared that he will ae- 
cept a nomination for no other office so long as 
he is Mayor of New York City. It is possible that 
a Democrat may be chosen this year Governor of 
Pennsylvania, but there is reason to fear that this 
state would still prove insuperably Republican in 
a Presidential year. We may add that no Pennasyl- 
vania Democrat ean be said to have a national 
reputation. We should next point out that the day 
is distant when either the Demoerats or the Re- 
publicans will take a nominee for the Presidency 
from the states west of the Rocky Mountains. 
That section has yet much to gain in respect of 
population before it can pretend to such an honor, 








There remains the section south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio, which is composed of former slave- 
holding states. The Democratic leaders of that 
section have hitherto deemed it inexpedient to 
press upon Democratic National Conventions the 
nomination of a Southern man. There is nothing 
new about this belief in a Southerner’s unavail- 
ability. It prevailed for many years before the 
Civil War. James K. Polk was the last Southerner 
nominated by a Democratic National Convention 
for the Presidency. 
we cannot pause to enumerate here, did not coneur 
in the opinion that a Southern man was unavail- 
able. They twice nominated Henry Clay, a repre- 
sentative of Kentucky; and on one of the only two 
occasions when they were suecessful they nomi- 
nated Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana. Is it any 
longer true that the nomination of a son of the 
South is inexpedient? Is it not a fact that all 
Northern Democrats, all Independents, and many 
large-minded Republicans are convinced that the 
‘ime has come to make a Southern man Chief 
Magistrate? Must we not acknowledge that the 
South, although nominally restored to the full 
privileges of states in the Union when she was 
permitted to send Senators and Representatives 
to Congress, is still partially disfranchised so long 
as her sons are debarred from the highest honor 
in the gift of the Republic? Shall we ever witness 
a veritable union—not of foree and law, but of 
hearts-—until, with .the cordial coneurrence of a 
large part of the North, a Southern man becomes 
Chief Magistrate? When a Southern man takes 
possession of the White House, then indeed will 
the white flowers of coneord and mutual affection 
bloom above our battle-fields and the last drop of 
Litterness be purged from the sad memories of 
fraternal warfare. Then, indeed, will peace smile 
upon the land, and equity lift its head triumphant. 
We profess in the North to have forgiven the 
South, but not yet can we claim to have brought 
forth fruits meet for forgiveness. They profess 
in the South—and they proved in 1898 that the 
profession was sincere—to have accepted acecom- 
plished facts, and to have aequieseed loyally in a 
Union which they failed to subvert. Their recog- 
nition deserves acknowledgment, and their loyalty 
reward. That reward can only take one adequate, 
one convineing, one decisive form—the elevation 
of a Southern man to the Presideney of the United 
States. 


IIT 

No observant and fair-minded Northerner will 
deny the existence of an abundance of Presidential 
timber in the South. For fashioning the ribs of 
the Ship of State, Georgia pine is as well fitted 
as the cedar of Maine. It is not true that the 
states once Confederate have lost the breed of 
statesmen that onee dominated the commonwealth. 
We could name many a Democratic Senator to-day, 
and more than one Democratic Representative, 
who, in respect of political experience, political 
insight, and political prescience, measures fully 
up to the standard of Chief Magistrate. There 
are Senator Morgan of Alabama and Senator Pet- 
tus of the same state, and, if some persons per- 
chanee should deem them disqualified by age, there 
are Senater Daniel of Virginia, and Senator Bailey 
of Texas, than whom no men in the Senate are 
more respected on the seore of knowledge, judg- 
ment, and*the power of lucid, forceful exposition. 
May it not, however, be true that these distin- 
guished Southern legislaters, by the very reason 
of their prolonged prominence in publie life, and 
of their strenuous and gallant upholding of the 
interests of their section. are ill caleulated to allay 
lingering prejudices that ought to be extinet and 
to quench the last flickering embers of sectional 
animosities which it is a shame to keep alive? 

We must remember that the question of nomi- 
nating a Southern man for the Presidency is com- 
plicated with the imperative necessity that the 
first post-bellum Southern administration shall be 
memorably sueeessful. If the first Southern ad- 
ministration should prove a failure, or only a half- 
success, it is much to be feared that there would 
never be another, so vast and so rapidly increasing 
is the numerical preponderance of the North. ‘To 
insure such success, it is indispensable that the 
temper of the Republicans, if beaten in 1908, shall 
be resigned and acquiescent, not angry, vindictive, 
and defiant. In other words, if a Southern Presi- 
dent is to leave behind him a bright record of 
constructive statesmanship and useful legislation, 
he must have the good-will, if not the active sup- 
port, of the whole country, and such good-will is 
only to be gained from a conviction, deep implanted 
at the North, as well as at the South, that both 
sections ean count upon his sympathy and, above 
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all, upon that intimate acquaintance without which 
sympathy is fruitless. 

We probably will be permitted to assert without 
contradiction that such all-embracing sympathy, 
such intimate and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the views, wishes, and interests of all sections 
of the Republic, is not possessed at the present 
juncture by any eminent Southern statesman. No 
veteran Southern statesman would claim it, we 
think, though we are sure that more than one of 
them sincerely regrets the lack of it. Is it neces- 
sary, however, that the Democracy, in its search 
for a worthy and a promising candidate for the 
Presidency, should confine itself to men who have 
spent the best part of their lives in the political 
arena’? In this country political parties that have 
coveted sueeess have not always circumscribed thus 
narrowly their field of selection. It was not, of 
course, his brief and almost speechless legislative 
experience in the Virginia Assembly, but his price- 
less military services, culminating in the capture 
of Cornwallis, which eaused Washington in 1788 
to receive every electoral vote for the Presidency. 
It was not his civil record in Tennessee, but the 
victory of New Orleans, that carried Andrew Jack- 
sen to the White House in 1828. It was not the 
fact that he had been Governor of Indiana Terri- 
tory and a member of both Houses of* Congress, 
but the fact that he had triumphed at Tippecanoe, 
and, in the War of 1812, had beaten British soldiers 
under Proctor and totally routed them in the Bat- 
tle of the Thames, that caused the country to go 
“hell-bent ” for William Henry Harrison in 1840. 
It was the hattles of Palo Alto, of Resaca de la 
Palma. and of Buena Vista that made Zachary 
Taylor Chief Magistrate, although he was asserted 
and believed never to have voted in his life. Not 
a few well-informed persons are convinced that, 
had the Republicans in 1868 put forward a typical 
representative of the Thaddeus Stevens faction, 
and had the Democeratie National Convention 
nominated, as it was on the verge of doing, Chief- 
Justice Chase, the latter, sure as he was of ITorace 
Greeley’s zealous support, would have had a fair 
chance of securing a majority of the Presidential 
electors. Tf the Republicans were overwhelmingly 
successful that year at the ballot-box, it was be- 
cause their choice fell on the man who hailed from 
Appomattox, though he had not voted for years, 
and though his latest vote is alleged to have been 
cast for a Democratie: ticket. 

Nor have party managers in the United States 
always confined themselves to the army, when, turn- 
ing away for the moment from professional poli- 
ticians, they have discussed or agreed upon the 
selection of a eandidate from some other field of 
public usefulness. We ean see in retrospect that, 
if the Republican National Convention in 1856 
had followed the advice of Thaddeus Stevens, not 
vet discredited by headlong partisanship, and had 
nominated Justice MeLean of the United States 
Supreme Court, they would probably have carried 
Pennsylvania, and, in all likelihood, have gained 
a majority of the electoral votes. In 1904 the 
Democracy conferred a nomination for the Presi- 
deney on the Chief Justice of the New York Court 
of Appeals, and, as has been already intimated, 
there is but little donbt that, after his memorable 
telegram to the St. Louis Convention, Chief-J udge 
Parker would have been elected had he not been 
pitted against a popular idol. He would have 
beaten with the utmost case a Republican com- 
petitor of the Hanna type. 


IV 

Is it only in the legislative arena, in the army, 
or in the judiciary that great political parties must 
seek a name to conjure with in contests for the 
Presideney? Ts it true that, as things are now, 
the intellect of the nation flows solely or mainly 
through those channels? Has not industry its gen- 
erals, its commanders-in-chief, its conquerors? If 
brains were the only pre-requisite, would not the 
creator of a transcontinental railroad, the imparter 
of prodigious development to the nation’s natural 
resources, the successful consummator of such an 
enterprise as the Panama Canal, deserve the suf- 
frages of his fellow-citizens for the highest post 
There was a time when a large 
part of the American people would have answered 
ihe question in the affirmative, for in 1812 they gave 
no fewer than cighty-nine electoral votes to De 
Witt Clinton, who was already advocating the great 
undertaking which he was ultimately to accom- 
plish, the construction of the Erie Canal. It is 
possibly true, however, that, in our day, owing to 
the inimical relations of labor and capital, a victor 
in the field of industrial evolution, however quali- 
fied he might be on the score of intellectual worth 
and of services to the country, would be unavail- 
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able as a candidate if considered from the view- 
point of his vote-getting ability. For the moment, 
therefore, the triumphant organizers of production 
and transportation, who, by sheer dint of mental 
energy, have amassed colossal fortunes, may be 
eliminated from the list of available nominees. 
There remains a field of activity and usefulness 
the importance of which to the nation cannot be 
overestimated; nor will any fair-minded man dis- 
pute that the eminent and fruitful workers in that 
field may challenge the highest office in the gift 
of the American people on the score of merit and 
of availability. We refer, of course, to the victors 


in the vast and inestimable department of public 


instruction; to the great captains of the higher 
education. The designation of such men for dis- 
tinguished functions under the Federal government 
is by no means unprecedented. George Bancroft 
had been a college tutor and a schoolmaster, and 
he left incomplete his famous History of the United 
States to become Secretary of the Navy in the 
Polk administration, and, subsequently, he was 
sent to represent his country in London and in 
Berlin. Edward Everett, after the death of Daniel 
Webster, left the presidency of Harvard College 
to become Seeretary of State. Mr. Andrew D, 
White, the former president of Cornell University, 
has more than once been invited to occupy the 
highest posts in the nation’s diplomatic service. 
No one has ever disputed that the statesman-like 
duties assumed by these organizers, directors, and 
inspirers of the higher education were admirably 
discharged. Why, then, should not the Democratic 
party in 1908, when seeking a nominee for the 
Presidency who will not only deserve but com- 
mand success, turn its eyes in the same promising 
direction? Is it not quite possible to find among 
ihe presidents of honored universities a man richly 
qualified for the headship of the federal govern- 
ment by great natural ability, by long and distin- 
guished professional experience, by the illumina- 
ting and invigorating trend of his studies, by his 
excepticenal popularity, and by his unique power of 
securing the confidence, the sympathy, and the sup- 
port of all sections of the Union ? 
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We submit that such a man may be found in 
Woodrow Wilson, of Virginia, now president of 
Princeton University. Woodrow Wilson, we may 
briefly recall, was born at Staunton, Virginia, on 
December 28, 1856, and is not yet, therefore, fifty 
years of age. He was graduated from Princeton 
in 1879, and, after studying law in the University 
of Virginia, he began the practice of his’ profession 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The lady whom he married 
in 1885 was a native of Savannah. Impelled by 
his personal tastes and aptitudes to transfer his 
cnergies from the law to the field of the higher 
education, he became successively a Professor of 
Ilistory and Political Economy in Bryn Mawr 
College and Wesleyan University, then a Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Polities at Princeton; and, 
finally, since August, 1902, he has been the presi- 
dent of the last-named university. He is held in 
the highest honor by every Princeton graduate and 
by all university men. He is known to a multitude 
of thoughtful readers as the author of Congression- 
al Government: A Study of American Politics; of 
The State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics; of Division and Reunion, 1829-1889; of a 
life of George Washington; and, finally, of an 
elaborate and comprehensive History of the Amert- 
can People. As was pointed out the other day in 
ITArper’s Werekty, no one who reads understand- 
ingly his record of his country’s extraordinary 
growth, which in his History of the American 
People seemed to flow with such apparent ease from 
his pen, can fail to be impressed with the belief 
that he is. by instinet and edueation, a statesman. 
The grasp of fundamental principles, the seeming- 
ly intuitive application of primary truth to chang- 
ing conditions, the breadth of thought and the 
cogency of reasoning exemplified in the pages of 
that work, were rightly acclaimed in Harprer’s 
WEFELY as clear evidences of sagacity, worthy of 
Virginia’s noblest traditions, as was also the elo- 
quent appeal addressed last year by President Wil- 
son to his brethren of the South, in which he called 
upon them to rise manfully from the ashes of preju- 
dice and lethargy, and come back into their own. 
We ourselves cordially conecur—and we believe that 
far-sighted Democrats all over the country will 
eoncur also—with Harprr’s WEEKLY in the con- 
viction that the country needs relief from the 
strenuous and histrionie methods of Federal ad- 
ministration now exemplified in the White House. 
It needs a man who is a genuine historical scholar, 
and who has conclusively proved himself a com- 
petent executive. It needs a statesman of breadth, 
































depth, and exceptional sagacity; an idealist, who, 
at the same time, shall be exceptionally sane. It 
needs a man who, although steeped in Jeffersonian 
teachings, can be trusted at a given crisis to ask, 
not what Jefferson did a century ago, but what 
Jefferson would do now. It needs a man whose 
nomination would be a recognition of the South, 
which the South nobly deserves, and whose election 
would be a decisive proof of the full restoration 
of the Union. Such, unquestionably, is the man 
whom the country urgently requires, by whatever 
political party he may chance to be brought for- 
ward. Such a man is Woodrow Wilson, of Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey. We add that he is a Demo- 
erat, and of course a tariff revisionist. In a word, 
he meets all the exigencies of the situation. 


APRIL 4, 1906 
From the Savannah “ Press” 

Princeton already has one President * in her midst.” 
and in our opinion he was one of the best the nation 
ever had. He is a scholar, in some ways a littérateur. 
President Roosevelt is an historian and an author who 
has written extensively about bears and Federalists. 

In this line Woodrow Wilson is superior to either. 
If his history is open to some criticism from a South- 
ern viewpoint, the volume on The State is above re- 
proach. The distinguished author went to school when 
he was a boy in Augusta, where his father was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in the Georgia city. 
The Press has watched his career with interest and 
enthusiasm. Several years ago this paper nominated 
him for Chancellor of the State University. Naturally, 
he preferred to be head of his own alma mater at 
Princeton. He may have been born in Virginia, but 
he is a Georgian, married a Georgia woman, and ought 
to get the electoral vote of Georgia if he concludes to 
become a candidate on the Democratic side. We pre- 
sume, of course, that HARPER’S WEEKLY is boosting 
him for the Democratic nomination. With this under- 
standing we are for him. 


From the Columbus (S. C.) “State” 

Mr. Harvey is agreeably surprised at the public 
reception given the suggestion that the Democrats 
make Woodrow Wilson their leader, although he says 
his remarks in the Lotos Club were not hastily made 
or ill considered. The idea of having a statesman 
for a Presidential candidate is somewhat novel, but 
nevertheless it is attractive to the non-politician, and 
Mr. Harvey has grouped quite a formidable number 
of reasons favorable to Mr. Wilson. 

There is no reason why “serious consideration ” 
should not be given to the suggestion. Presidential 
timber is not too plentiful, and Presidential timber 
of the redwood variety is alarmingly scarce. It 
might be a terrible shock to the American people 
to have such a man as is described by Mr. Harvey 
aspire to the Chief Magistracy, but they would get 
over it; it could be shown that there was precedent 
for such a thing; there were statesmen in the long ago, 
and they did quite well. In fact, much used to be 
done by Americans in a quiet way. The “ big stick ” 
was not always the favored policy; it is an excrescence 
of modern methods. 


From the Kansas City “Times” 

Woodrow Wilson, whom HARPER’s WEEKLY suggests 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination, is, with 
perhaps one exception, the most excellent Democrat in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


APRIL 7, 1906. 

It is asserted by friends of Mr. Wim J. 
Bryan that he has made up his mind not to seek 
the Democratic nomination for the Presidency in 
1908. Where, then, will the national convention 
of the Democracy look for a candidate? Mr. Jonn 
Suare Wiiuiams, of Mississippi, maintains that 
it should not look to the Southern states. If the 
opinion is based on the assumption that a South- 
ern candidate for the Presidency would provoke a 
revival of sectional animosity at the North, we 
believe Mr. WitttaMs to be mistaken. A more 
plausible objection is that it is impolitie to take 
a candidate from a part of the country which the 
Democrats are sure of carrying. Politicians have 
long been in the habit of selecting candidates for 
the Presidency from states that are or have been 
doubtful. This objection on the score of expedi- 
ency could be met by the selection of a man born, 
brought up, and educated at the South, but who, 
subsequently, by long residence at the North, has 
acquired an intimate knowledge of his fellow- 
countrymen in that section. As we have formerly 
pointed out, such an ideal combination of quali- 
fications is presented in Woopruow WILsoN, presi- 
dent of Princeton University. No objection to his 
candidacy could be made on the ground that New 
Jersey is irretrievably Republican. Local pride 
plays 2 great part in that state, and although it 
was swept by the Republicans in the last three 
Presidential years, it gave its electoral votes to 
TinpEN and to Hancock, and thrice voted for Mr. 
CLEVELAND. We add that in 1901 a change of less 
than 9,000 votes from one side to the other would 
have defeated the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 
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APRIL 14, 1906. 

The suggestion that Wooprow Wiison be the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1908 con- 
tinues to excite comment from the newspapers of 
all parts of the country. The most serious effect 
of the suggestion has been felt in the South and 
in New Jersey. This is natural and logical, for 
Mr. Witson was born in the South, and his boy- 
hood is remembered not only in Virginia, his 
native state, but in Georgia, where he attended 
school, where his father preached, and where 
he married his wife. He has always been, as 
will be seen from the remarks of the Savan- 
nah Press, in high favor with the Georgians, 
and was once suggested for Chancellor of the 
State University. In New Jersey, where he was 
a student at Princeton, and where, since he has 


quiet. The Southern newspapers indicate that 
their part of the country quite understands the 
honor that a nomination of a Southerner would 
be to their section, but they also show that they 
are chiefly glad that a Southern man is: talked 
about; not beeause of the place of his birth, but 
because of his worthiness for the highest office in 
the land. Mr. Wirson is not mentioned because 
he is a Southerner, but being mentioned because of 
his own personality, his own character, his own 
accomplishments, and his own ability, he also 


happens to be a Southerner. This makes the 
incident especially gratifying to the South. An- 


other very significant statement is to be found 
in the closing paragraph of an editorial of the 
Trenton American which we lack space to quote 
in full this week. If, says this newspaper, Mr. 
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been professor and president. the suggestion is as 
cordially reeeived as it is in the South. The 
Savannah Press says that it is in favor of Mr. 
Witson for President on the understanding that 
he is to be the Democratie candidate. The 
original mention of his name was as that of a 
man very worthy to be the Democratic candidate. 
It is not quite accurate to say, as the Press does, 
that Harrer’s WrEEKLy is “ boosting ” Mr. Witson. 
Tt is doing nothing of the sort. It has recognized 
in him a man eminently fit to be President and 
to be the Democratic candidate for President. 
The statement of this fact alone is a complete 
answer to the other statement that the Wrrkty 
has put him forward as its candidate. We would, 
it is true, be delighted if the Democratie party 
would consent to make so sensible and proper a 
nomination as this would be. Not only New 
Jersey but Pennsylvania welcomes the suggestion. 
New England newspapers treat it respectfully, 
while one Western paper shows its appreciation 
of Mr. Witson by ranking him with Grover 
CLEVELAND. ; 


To the Werkty the interesting feature of all 
this comment is the evidence it affords that a 
good many Democratic newspapers realize the 
value of character, of dignity, of intellectual equip- 
ments for the Presidential office. Faith is shown, 
too, in the strength of repose and in the power of 
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Witson be nominated, he “will unquestionably 
have back of him the men of both parties whose 
ideals are the restoration of primal principles and 
a return to constitutional government.” From 
all this it will be seen that much good has been 
accomplished ty the mere suggestion that Mr. 
Witson’s candidacy is one which the Democratic 
party ought to take into serious consideration. 


This advice may not fructify into action, but 
at least the suggestion has excited comment, and 
inay excite discussion, that must benefit the party 
and the country. It has made editors 
lift their eyes from the crowd of politicians who 
are running along in the old ruts to contemplate 
a man who has what we might call real Presi- 
dential ability and Presidential virtues—that is, 
ability and virtues which are his own, and which 
distinguish him from a mass of people who have 
mere availability. When it is considered that 
supposed availability has been the leading virtue 
of all the Democratic Presidential candidates who 
have ever been defeated, it seems odd that it is 
still a virtue as highly considered by those wh« 
make slates. It is probably true, however, that no 
Democratic candidate ever will be suecessful with 
out a preliminary victory over the slate-makers. 
Therefore it is gratifying to a political onlooker 
to note the pleasure with which thoughtful men 
receive a name that would never occur to a pro- 


serious 








fessional namer of candidates for defeat. It is 
now demonstrated that there are editors — and 
presumably many readers for every editor—who 
would be glad to transform the Democratic party 
into a real and intelligent opposition which, being 
intelligent, would enjoy its proper share of power, 
and, when out of power, would be recognized as 
a force to be reckoned with on account of both its 
intelligence and its patriotism. 


APRIL 21, 

It would) be impossible to reprint in the 
Werkty all the comments of the press of the 
country on the suggestion: that Mr. Wooprow 
Winson is an admirable statesman, a thoroughly 
equipped public man, and that he would be an 
excellent Democratie candidate for President. In 
view of some of the comments, we are compelled 
to say that the Wrrekiy is not “booming” him 
as its candidate, but is presenting reasons to ex- 
plain the proposition that the Democratic party 
would act the part of wisdom if it should nominate 
for President this eminently qualified gentleman. 
We are glad that in doing this we have excited 
some very interesting discussion, most of which is 
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worthy of note. 


Naturally there are some objections to the pro- 
posed nomination. It would not only be strange 
if there were not objections, but the absence of 
them would indieate a disereditable lack of in- 
terest in the intimation that it would be well for 
the country to think of a scholar of polities as a 
fit man to be President of the United States. 
Among the objections made is one that might have 
heen anticipated; it is aroused by Mr. Wiison’s 
In some instances it is boldly stated 
that a student or a scholar is not the kind of man 
who would make a good President; in other in- 
stances this suspicien of learning is veiled under 
the convenient phrase that Mr. Wirson is not 
“practical.” One strange person argues that all 
professors must be absolutely wrong because the 
majority of professors believe in free trade. This 
is the assumption of a writer who admits that he 
is practical, and well illustrates the reasoning in- 
dulged in by many practical men. Nothing ean 
he urged against practical statesmen, but it may 
le said that a student of polities .is more likely 
to be a praetieal statesman than is a manipulator 
" primaries. or a successful distributor of spoils, 
or a log-rolling legislator, or one who would prefer 
a new court-house in his district to the welfare of 
the whole country. Usually we mean by a prac- 
tical politician a man who manages a machine, 
first, for his own advancement, and incidentally 
for the gain of the party which furnishes him the 
votes which keep him in place. Sueh men have 
their uses, but the time is here when our highest 
offices should be filled by men who are trained to 
the high duties of statesmanship by study, by the 
thoughtfulness on publie subjects which is aided 
by learning, by the application of the fruits of 
learning to the ever-recurring political problems 
of all times. To prefer for President a so-called 
practical organization man to a scholar of polities 
is like preferring as general superintendent of a 
railroad the driver of a locomotive to a man to 
whom railroad construction, economies, and opera- 
tion have been a lifelong study. One writer asserts 
that we would better choose our “ Presidents from 
among statesmen —men who have already filled 
political office satisfactorily, and even from among 
these to select such men as have mastered juris- 
vrudence.” It would probably be better still to 
choose our Presidents from among those who are 
fit for office because they comprehend the ques- 
tions of statesmianship, and from among those who 
have so mastered jurisprudence, as Mr. Wriisen 
has, as to be among the most eminent teachers of 
the science. 


scholarship. 


One of the objectors asserts that college pro- 
fessors are not well thought of for public men 
cither in England or here. The fact that a man 
is a eollege professor is, indeed, not in itself a 
recommendation for him for this high executive 
oftice. But by professor most of the erities mean 
scholar, and they hold in effect that to study the 
art of polities is to disqualify one to practise the 
art. This is true of the art, or arts, most fre- 
quently practised, but it is not true of the art as 
it ought to be practised. This particular objector 
is, moreover, wrong about England. There the 
scholars of polities are preferred, and have been 
leaned upon by the country and by the parties, 
ever since responsible government assumed its 


present form, In the present Cabinet are several 
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distinguished men of letters and one who was 
Regius professor of history at the University of 
Oxford; and did an American practical politician 
ever write so practical a book on American govern- 
inent and American politics as Mr. Bryce has 
done? Did ever an American parliamentarian 
lead the House of Representatives more skilfully 
than did the author of A Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt lead the House of Commons? Was there 
ever a more astute party leader than the Homeric 
scholar who for so many years was the Prime 
Minister of England? Is not one who comes to 
understand his subject by long years of study more 
likely to be practical and right than one whose 
practicality is confined to the devising of means 
for getting himself and his friends into office? 
Even if the unstudious man has learned the arts 
of government by long experience, is he likely to 
be better equipped than he who is familiar with 
the experiences of the centuries during which the 
art of modern government has been developing ? 


From the Trenton (N. J.) “ American” 

No one who has read any of President Wilson’s 
masterly expositions of statecraft, no one who has fol- 
lowed the story of his life, will question his fitness 
for the high office for which Colonel Harvey nominates 
him. 

It is apparent to students of the trend of modern 
politics that the Presidential battle of ’08 must be 
fought® on the issues of autocracy and democracy. 
The radical party of a few years ago must be the 
conservative party two years hence. President Roose- 
velt’s radicalism has changed the course of events, has 
turned the tables. 

The Democratic party is historically the conserva- 
tive party. Thomas Jefferson insisted on a strictly 
literal interpretation of the Constitution. Andrew 
Jackson destroyed the United States Bank because 
of his fear that the money power might through it 
become the ruler in America. James Buchanan feared 
to use force to compel South Carolina to remain in 
the Union, and thereby subjected himself to accusations 
of weakness. Grover Cleveland’s administration was 
so conservative as to warrant the charges of the 
radicals, who seized the party reins in 1896, that 
he was in sympathy with the monetary principles 
enunciated by the St. Louis convention. 

The American people are progressive, but are con- 
servative as well. No radical has ever been elected 
President. Even Lincoln, the most nearly radical 
President the country has had, would not pass muster 
with the centralizationists, the Hamiltonians, the radi- 
cals, of to-day. 

Woodrow Wilson is a thorough Democrat. He is 
in hearty sympathy with the Constitution. Around 
his banner could gather all those forces which recog- 
nize that all real progress comes by evolution rather 
than by revolution. 

The tendency of the Democratic party is away from 
the quagmire of Socialism and imperialism, and back 
to the principles of popular government. The fact 
that most of the states that have undertaken govern- 
mental supervision of the railroads have proceeded 
along the Democratic line of giving equal oppor- 
tunities to all men and special privileges to none, 
have exemplified the power of the states to deal with 
those questions which, under the Constitution. are 
theirs to deal with, is sufficient evidence on this point. 

Tt is true that the United States has never called 
a college president to the office of Chief Executive. but 
Thomas Jefferson’s scholarship and John Quincy 
Adams’s_intellectuality fitted either of them for 
such a chair as President Wilson now holds, while 
Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison both emerged 
from the White House into university lectureships, 
and President Roosevelt is already spoken of for a 
college presidency. 

There seems to be an opinion that to win the highest 
office in the gift of the American people requires a 
spectacular career. True, Roosevelt has played in the 
limelight since his entrance on the public stage. Un- 
doubtedly his gallery-plays had a prominent part in 
his election. But while a spectacular personality may 
increase a President’s popularity, it invariably weakens 
the party to which he owes allegiance. Theodore 
Roosevelt has demonstrated his own popularity. The 
coming election will more clearly expose the weaknesses 
of his party. 

President Wilson, if nominated, will unquestionably 
have back of him the men of both parties whose ideals 
are the restoration of primal principles and a return 
to constitutional government. 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) “ Post” 

The idea of nominating Professor Wilson is beauti- 
ful. but if we were to lay a wager on it we should 
he willing to place a big red apple against a small 
crabby one that William Randolph Hearst stood the 
better chance of carrying off the prize in the end, and, 
what is more, if the nomination were left to Demo- 
cratie votes the owner of the “yellow” journal would 
beat the professor by a majority so large that it would 
he Hearst first and no second. 


Prom the Wolyoke (Mass.) “Transcript ” 

Tf Mr. Wilson is all that Mr. Harvey says he is, 
and most people agree that he is, how in the world 
could he tie up to the national Democracy as it is 
composed to-day? The Virginia and the New Jersey 
in him would forbid such a union. 


From the Haverhill (Mass.) “ Gazette” 
Colonel Harvey, of Harprr’s WEEKLY. wants the 
country to be serious and consider President Wood- 
row Wilson as a Democratic candidate for President 
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in 1908. A number of good things are said about the 
Princeton man, and not one of them can be gainsaid, 
but the candid observer of the country in this year of 
our Lord 1906 must confess that he sees comparatively 
little of a nucleus in the Democratic party around 
which such a candidate could hope to build up a suc- 
cessful support, while the character of the support 
that he might be expected to draw from the Republican 
party would be apt to forget the excellent qualities 
of the candidate and turn from the friends that were 
flocking around him. In short, the, Wilson candidacy 
would inevitably be an anti-Roosevelt candidacy, and 
the temper of the people doesn’t indicate that the 
return of the administration of affairs into the hands 
of the anti-Roosevelt, monopoly-backed Republicans— 
or Democrats, for that matter—is likely to arouse 
much enthusiasm. 


From the Pittsburg (Pa.) “Press” 

Colonel George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s 
WerEKLY, has made the suggestion that Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, president of Princeton University, be 
nominated as the Democratic candidate for President of 
the United States. Although nobody can beat Roose- 
velt, the Wilson suggestion appears to have been 
taken seriously. At all events, Colonel Harvey is able 
to print in HARPER’s WEEKLY some half a dozen more 
or less thoughtful responses by newspapers represent- 
ing different parties and different sections. Of course, 
the high character, mental attainments, patriotism, 
are everywhere conceded; but Colonel Harvey is too 
keen a humorist not to notice that the closest ap- 
proach to enthusiasm evoked by his effort is found in 
the columns of a paper with Republican leanings. 

If Professor Wilson had been born in a log eabin, 
had then gone to the bad, and became a United States 
Senator, incidentally showing his ability to boss a 
state legislature, he might have been made the nucleus 
around which to rally a formidable candidacy. But 
he has done none of these things. He is a mere scholar. 
He hasn’t any military record that any one knows of; 
he hasn’t even a barrel to atone for his other de- 
ticiencies. What is there about him to inspire the 
“boys” with enthusiasm? The football squad will 
be for him, but can they buck the Popocratie center? 


From the Chicago “ Record” 

George Harvey, editor of HaArprer’s WEEKLY. (de- 
votes the leading editorial of this week’s issue to a 
serious discussion of his recent suggestion that Wood- 
row Wilson, president of Princeton University, be tl: 
next Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

In a categorical statement of the reasons which make 
President Wilson available, the editorial lays stress 
on the fact that he was born in Virginia, and that 
therefore “his election would be an everlasting pledge 
of a country united”; says he is an accomplished 
scholar, an idealist, yet notably sane; a genuine orator 
whose words ring true and bear conviction; that he 
stands for everything sound and progressive; that his 
fidelity to the interests of the people is unquestioned; 
that he “represents no class, no creed, no hobby, no 
vain imaginings,” and is in the fulness of “his power 
in age and experience. Continuing the list, Mr. Harvey 
says Professor Wilson has profound convictions from 
instinct and learning, but has no enemies; that he 
possesses personal magnetism, and is not only high- 
minded, but broad-minded and strong-minded. 


From the Augusta (Ga.) “ Chronicle” 

We have no idea that the thought of entering poli- 
tics had ever found lodgment in Professor Wilson’s 
brain, and his nebulous nomination, so to speak, by 
Mr. Harvey, the editor of HArpER’s WEEKLy, to the 
highest office in the land, doubtless took him complete- 
ly by surprise. 

The wisdom of trying to elect a Southern man Presi- 
dent has been strongly debated in the past, but it 
must be admitted that this is a somewhat different 
proposition. Professor Wilson has been identified with 
Princeton University and New Jersey in his life-work, 
but, as Augustans are well aware, he was born in the 
South, of Southern parents, and grew to manhood in 
this immediate section, his father, Dr. Wilson, having 
been at one time pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, and afterward permanently con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, South Carolina. He may, therefore, be 
truthfully said to be a happy combination of the in- 
tellectual product of North and South—of the latter 
by heredity, birth, and breeding, of the former by long 
association in the prosecution of his career. 

Probably, however, the most significant feature of 
the incident is that the selection of a Southern man 
as a prospective candidate for the Chief Executorship 
of the nation, and the statement that the South de- 
serves the honor implied by such recognition, should 
have come from a publication with the past record of 
HarPER’s WEEKLY, for most assuredly that paper has 
not hitherto manifested any unusual affection for the 
people of this portion of the Union. 

That is an extremely gratifying transformation to 
contemplate, however much weight the proposition of 
its editor at the Lotos Club banquet may have with 
the politicians and others who smooth such rough-hewn 
ends of suggestion. 


From the New Haven (Conn.) “ Leader” 
Undoubtedly all Colonel Harvey says of President 
Wilson is true, and being true there is no doubt con- 
cerning the high character and general ability of this 
‘andidate, if he may be called a candidate. 


Nothing is more true than that statement of 
the fundamental issue for the Democrats in the 
immediate future which is made by “ Jeffersonian 
Democrat” in the current number of The North 
American Review. If the Democratic party is 
wise, it will seize the opportunity offered to it and 























contend for tariff revision. In doing so it ean 
certainly have no stronger or better - equipped 
leader than Wooprow Wiison. Here lies one of 
the many reasons why the Democratic party should 
seriously consider the president of Princeton for 
their candidate in 1908. It is not our intention 
to be too insistent upon the value of our sugges- 
tion to the Democratic party, and for obvious rea- 
sons. We cannot refrain, however, from saying 
that the present condition of parties is such that 
fitness for office, high character, and unusual en- 
dowments are about the last qualifications for 
which party leaders are looking. As will be seen 
from some of the press comments which we pub- 
lish, the question asked by the usual party editor 
is, “Can he [the suggested candidate] carry the 
doubtful states?” or, “Can he drive the dis- 
cordant elements of the Democratic party so that 
they will pull strongly together like a well-trained 
team?” Mr. Henry Warrrerson especially is con- 
vineed that the Democratic party is the party of 
all the diseontents and political vagaries of the 
time, and that Mr. Witson is not the man whom 
the crowd so afflicted will follow. 





This may be so. If it is, the task of making of 
the Democratic party the opposition party to the 
strong and well-managed Republican party is very, 
very difficult. The opponents of the Republican 
party cannot, however, expect to overcome it un- 
less they take away some of its now dissatisfied 
strength. In order to do this they must unite on 
some important issue in favor of which they will 
be harmonious, just as the Republican leaders 
have united in hostility to tariff revision, notwith- 
standing their own internal and threatening dis- 
cords. It is to be hoped that the people of the 
Democratic party will prove the falsity of the 
critics who say that nothing good can come out 
of their organization: that no good man, no states- 
man, no man of worth, ean be nominated by such 
a barking multitude as are now at one another’s 
throats, and, therefore, at the throat of the party 
itself. The truth is that those who say that Mr. 
WILson or any one of his character and ability— 
any one, in a word, who is fit to be named for 
President—cannot be nominated, are thinking of 
the wire-pullers, the slate-makers, and of the men 
who ought to be engaged in better work, but who 
impair the real usefulness of which they are 
capable by considering too much the men to whom 
politics is a business, and too little the people with 
whom a good man, a true man, and a fit man is 
always available. It is true enough that Wooprow 
Wison is not a candidate for the little conven- 
tional politicians, but he is the kind of candidate 
who would gladden the hearts of the people, who 
would satisfy their sense of proportion and their 
respect for a great office of honor and dignity, in 
whose occupant they desire activity, but the ac- 
tivity of wisdom guided by knowledge. If the 
Democratic people desire to have their party oc- 
eupy the high place which would make it the 
adequate opponent of the Republican party, a 
respectable opposition when in the minority, and 
a strong, patriotic, helpful government when in 
control, they must stop thinking about who can 
carry the doubtful states or who is available, and 
apply themselves to the attempt to discover what 
Democrat is worthy to be President. Then they 
must compel their managers and slate-makers to 
nominate their man. Leaders of public opinion, 
like some of the editors who are rather timidly 
commenting on Wooprow Witson, could do no 
better than to awaken the Democratic people to a 
realizing sense of their own power and to arouse 
them to such an assertion of it as the usual poli- 
tician would highiy respect. 





From the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) “ Gazette” 
Editor Harvey, of HArPer’s WEEKLY, suggests that 
the Democratic party name Woodrow Wilson, president 
of Princeton University, as its standard-bearer in 1908. 
He is a scholar, an orator, a broad-minded man repre- 
senting no faction or creed, without enemies and at the 
fullness of his power. 


APRIL 28, 1906 
From the Detroit (Mich.) “ Journal” 

Editor George Harvey, of HARPER’S WEEKLY, ever 
unsparing of himself when he sees an opening for a 
national improvement, has embarked upon a task that 
would dismay less stout a heart. He announces his 
intention of making President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, the Democratic Presidential nominee, and 
President Roosevelt the president of Harvard. To be 
sure, Editor Harvey might make the transformation 
scene a little more symmetrical by sending Dr. Roose- 
velt to Princeton to exchange woodland reminiscences 
with Honorable Grover Cleveland. Still, an ambition 
to keep the highest office in the land in the collegiate 
family is altogether praiseworthy. 

Undeniably he [Mr. Wilson] is ail that Editor Har- 
vey said he was at the Lotos Club dinner—a brilliant 
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scholar, an able orator, a bustling executive, and a 
statesman of parts. With the possible exception of 
Dr. Eliot, he is clearly the most conspicuous figure 
on the educational horizen to-day. But he has yet to 
demonstrate those rough-and-tumble qualities of the 
successful animal-trainer needful to lead the bois- 
terous Democratie band to victory. 


MAY 12, 1906. 

Not so much in order to gratify the justifiable 
pride of the editor of the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal as to present to our readers the ablest argu- 
ment that has been made by any Democratic editor 
against the nomination of Wooprow Witson for 
President, we reprint the following paragraph: 


We must say we don’t care for a college professor for 
President of the United States. Harper’s WEEKLY 
will please copy. 


Seriously, we ought to say that this editor does 
not really believe that a college professor is neces- 
sarily disqualified for the Presidency of the United 
States because he is a man of learning. He would 
undoubtedly admit, if he knew Mr. Wuison, that 
he is most admirably qualified, for he has the 
learning of a statesman, a knowledge of our his- 
tory and of our polities, a reverence for our tradi- 
tions, a respect for our institutions, and a regard 
for the dignity of the highest office in the land, 
which are not the happy possession of many prac- 
tical politicians, and which, say some of the com- 
mentators, have not been as conspicuous as they 
might have been of recent years. This, however, 
is a question of taste which we do not care, at 
present, to discuss. 


From the Springfield ( Mass.) © Republican” 

It is not surprising that the leading article in the 
April North American Review booms Woodrow Wilson 
for President of the United States, and cordially in- 
dorses the stand taken by HArPER’s WEEKLY in the 
same direction, for both are guided by the same 
hand. . . . Colonel Harvey’s thought and effort in this 
matter are to be commended. His appeals for high and 
strong action on the part of the Democratic party, as 
it must face the serious issues of the next Presidential 
campaign, are worthy of recognition and applause. 

Nor will they be without some valuable result. No 
high standard was ever lifted in this way without some 
effect upon the march of a party. Everything which 
will tend to persuade the politicians of the minority to 
leok higher than the feeding-trough, and to realize 
that the best opportunity for service, as well as the 
greatest hope of success, must lie upon a higher plane, 
is to be welcomed. It is not often enough realized that 
the journalism of the country has a vitalizing power 
of this sort to wield. Therefore Colonel Harvey’s 
leadership in this particular matter is worthy of sym- 
pathy, and in it there may be larger hope and potency 
than the merely practical politicians are yet ready to 
recognize. Dr. Wilson is doing an admirable work as 
the progressive head of Princeton University. and may 
not be called into the field of national politics. But 
the idea that some one of the caliber and capacity for 
statesmanship, even thongh as yet inexperienced in 
polities, can profitably be made use of by the Demo- 
cratic party is a worthy one, and the more it is con- 
sidered the more favorably, the thought is likely to 
appear in the eyes of men of sense and patriotism. 
They will be ready to admit that the man who now 
rules at Old Nassau would in all human probability 
make a fine figure in the White House, and it is a 
good deal more profitable to talk about Wilson than 
to discuss the weather or the factional differences of 
the Democracy. Colonel Harvey’s thought is of the 
right sort. 


From the Savannah (Ga.) “ News” 

It is rather remarkable that the editor of HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY, which has always been classed as a Repub- 
lican paper, should suggest a candidate for the Demo- 
crats to nominate for President. Still. he probably 
thought in doing soehe was rendering both the country 
and the Democratic party a service. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Wilson is an able man 
and one worthy of any honor to which he might aspire. 
He has the qualification of having been born and reared 
ir. the South and of having spent the greater part of 
his life since he reached man’s estate in the North. His 
native state is Virginia, and his youth was spent at 
Columbia, South Carolina. and in Augusta, this state. 
Tf he should be nominated for President his nomina- 
tion, therefore, could properly be credited to the South, 
and as there has been much talk in recent years as to 
the advisability of naming a Southern man for Presi- 
dent, it is not improbable that Mr. Harvey’s suggestion 
will command a good deal of attention. 

Tn fact, it has already been commented upon by a 
number of Southern papers, and, as far as we have been 
able to observe, all of the comments have been of a 
kindly nature. 

_It is, of course, too soon to speak very positively 
about Presidential candidates. It is far from clear yet 
what the issues will be, but if they should be such as 
to commend themselves to Mr. Wilson we have no doubt 
that his friends would have no difficulty in securing 
very favorable consideration of his candidaey. 

He isn’t an unknown man, though he has had 
nothing to do with public oflice and very little, we 
assume, with politics. As to whether or not he knew 
that it was Mr. Harvey’s intention to bring him out 
as a Presidential candidate we are not informed, but 
there isn’t much doubt that Mr. Harvey’s action wasn’t 
distasteful to him. 

Mr. Wilson is making a great institution of Prince- 
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ton University. It is growing rapidly. Only a man 
of very superior ability could maintain himself at the 
head of it. We wouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Harvey’s 
suggestion should be given much more than a- passing 
thought by the Democratic leaders and by Democrats 
generally. 


MAY 19, 1906 
Learning and Public Men 


Without regard to any particular Presidential can- 
didate, it is high time that the country should begin 
to appreciate learning as a valuable possession of its 
public men. Many of those who discuss the suggestion 
of Wooprow WILSOoN’s candidacy say that the nomina- 
tion would be excellent, but that Mr. Witson is not 
available because he has not been engaged in practical 
politics. The truth is that the happiness and fortunes 
of the country would be greatly enhanced if we could 
introduce into its government a few idealists, thereby 
replacing an equal number of practical men. What- 
ever troubles we are having with our governments, 
national and state, are owing to the mistakes and 
the blunders of practical men—that is, men whose 
idea of politics is to work a machine for the benefit 
of those who give the directions to those who turn 
the crank. Most of our disastrous experiments in 
government, and especially in law-making, might have 
been avoided if we had been willing to be guided by 
the universal experience of other peoples and of earlier 
times. A knowledge of the political history of the 
world embraces a knowledge of facts and their con- 
sequences, which ought to be had by every one who 
is undertaking the tasks of government. It is a knowl- 
edge which, to statesmen of the older countries, and 
to the statesmen of our own country, to all but those 
practical politicians who are blinded by the glamour 
of practical manipulation of basic political machinery, 
has always seemed to be essential to the proper con- 
duct of government. It was in an eminent degree 
the mental furniture of those who framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Without it, the Con- 
stitution would not have been the simple, dignified, 
suflicient instrument it is; more likely it would have 
contained some of the patent nostrums which disgrace 
and enfeeble some of our modern constitutions, 

It is the misfortune of the country that the prac- 
tical politician has been powerful enough and_ in- 
fluential enough to deprive the nation of the services 
of the men of “light and leading,” whose learning 
has especially fitted them to be advisers, legislators, 
and executive officers of the Republic. ‘To say, at this 
day, and in view of our political conditions, that a 
man learned in the art of government, in the law and 
custom of the Constitution, is impractical because 
of his learning, and therefore unfit for the service 
of the Republic, is, in effect, to assert that the Re- 
public cannot enjoy the services of its own superior 
men. The comments which come to the WrEKLY 
on this interesting topic indicate the great need of 
thought on a condition which, in the last analysis, 
results from the thoughtless acceptance of the un- 
truth that superior men _ intellectually are untitted 
for the service of democracy by very reason of their 
superiority. The mere presentation of this logical 
consequence of much of the comment that reaches us 
ought to open the eyes of those who have made it. It 
is, indeed, made to the harm of the country. It is 
insistence upon a theory that the highest honors of 
the government must be denied to those who will wear 
them most reverently, and that the most important 
services must be performed by men who, to say the 
least, do not walk upon the higher ranges of our 
citizenship. 

There is one word more to be said upon the avail- 
ability of Wooprow WILson, or of any man who, like 
him, has not engaged in the struggles of politics, has 
not contended for office in his own behalf, but who 
has studied and mastered the principles of our gov- 
ernment, who has felt their spirit, and who has in- 
spired hundreds of the youth of the country with his 
teachings and writings. The men who ordinarily 
nominate candidates may doubt the availability of such 
a scholar in statecraft, but the people will not be 
moved by the considerations which act upon the 
minds of the slate-makers. The Milwaukee Sentinel 
is a loval Republican paper. Speaking with a knowl- 
edge of practical polities, not always possessed by 
the practical politicians, but which is illustrated by 
more than one episode in the history of the country, 
it points out the high spirit of the people. It says 
that “were it a matter of referendum to the party 
rank and file,” the candidacy of one who has little 
but his availability to justify the naming of him 
“would hardly stand one chance in a thousand against 
that sterling and representative American, the presi- 
dent of Princeton University.” The politicians who 
make slates, and those who believe in their omnipo- 
tence, misjudge the intelligence and virtue of the 
American people. Moreover, they forget facts, mo- 
mentous facts, of not remote date. ‘They forget that 
more than once the people have foreed the slate- 
makers to nominate whom the people would, and whom 
they would not have named. They forget, too, that 
the people have more than once broken slates, and that 
nothing is so untrue in this country as the statement 
that a man is unavailable because party politicians 
say that he is. The Democratic party must con- 
vince the people, not the party’s managers. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) “ Times” 

Who is “the ablest Jeffersonian Democrat in the 
United States”? The editor of The North American 
Review asserts that this title belongs to the anony- 
mous author of the leading article in the April num- 
Ler of that periodical, the title of which is, * Whom 
Will the Democrats Next Nominate for President?’ 
As the main object of the article is to recommend the 
selection of President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University. for this honor, the writer cannot be Mr. 
Wilson himself. No one will attribute this composi- 
tion to Princeton’s other distinguished resident, Mr. 
Cleveland. The style is not his, although it is quite 








possible that the views expressed are. The clearness 
and vigor of the article are such as we might expect 
from John G. Carlisle, but he is probably not its 
author. Nor can it be attributed to Judge Parker, 
although the ideas presented harmonize well with some 
that were expressed by the eminent New-Yorker in 
recent public addresses in the South. It is, perhaps, 
an easy way to conceal identity to allude to any man 
merely as “ the ablest Jeffersonian Democrat,” for there 
are a good many Jeffersonian Democrats left, in spite 
of the admitted excess of the death-rate over births 
among the Jeffersonians during the past third of a 
century. 

The suggestion that the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity shall be the next Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States is based on two propo- 
sitions: ‘Virst, that it would be well to follow Judge 
Parker’s advice by naming a Southern man (President 
Wilson was born in Virginia and grew up there) ; 
second, that the time has come to look for ‘* Presiden- 
tial timber ” among “ the great captains of the higher 
education.” Mr. Wilson is named because, in addition 
to being a Virginian and a Democrat, he has shown in 
his books that “he is, by instinct and education, a 
statesman”; that “he is a genuine historical scholar, 
who has proved himself a competent executive”; “a 
statesman of breadth, depth, and exceptional sagac- 
ity’; an idealist who is at the same time “ exception- 
ally sane”; a man who would ask in a crisis “ not 
what Jefferson did a century ago, but what Jefferson 
would do now.” 

Unquestionably this is the sort of a President the 
country needs. The eulogist of Mr. Wilson says with 
much quiet force that far-sighted Democrats are in 
agreement that “the country needs relief from the 
strenuous and histrionic methods of federal adminis- 
tration now exemplified in the White House.” We can 
also agree with him that Judge Parker “ would have 
heen elected had he not been pitted against a popular 
idol.” We are not yet out of the woods into which idol- 
chasing has led us. But maybe we shall get into the 
open again before November, 1908. 

There are several university and college presidents 
in the country who are admirably fitted to hold the 
highest effice in the gift of the people. President 
Kliot, of Harvard, is abundantly qualified, and his 
elevation to the Presidency of the nation would be, 
probably, the best thing that could happen.  Presi- 
dent Wilson, of Princeton, is a younger man. His 
Southern antecedents are certainly an important 
clement of his eligibility. It is a good thing to pro- 
pose him, and the seed sown in this North American 
Review article is not wasted. 


From the Columbus (Ga.) “ Ledger’ 

HarPER’s Werekiy has placed Woodrow Wilson in 

nomination for the Presidency. He would find a solid 
South behind him. 


From the Boston “ Record” 

Colenel George Harvey. of HArPER’s WEEKLY, has 
thirteen compelling reasons for choosing Woodrow Wil- 
son, president of Princeton, as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. President Wilson is a man 
of force and magnetism, an orator of broad views, a 
Southerner resident in New Jersey. He would be an 
ideal public servant, sane and able. If W. C. Whitney 
were alive and as active a political influence as he 
was in 1902, to aid Harvey, the idea would be con- 
sidered, But who in the present Democratic organiza- 
tion would regard it seriously? 


From the Wilmington (Del.j “ Every Evening” 

HARPER’S WEEKLY urges Woodrow Wilson, president 
of the University of New Jersey, at Princeton, for the 
Democratic nomination for President of the United 
States in 1908. President Wilson is a Virginian by 
birth and a Jerseyman by adoption, thus being solidly 
vrounded in old-time Democratic associations. His 
ability is unquestioned, and he would make a candidate 
for whom thousands of good citizens could vote with 
great satisfaction. But as he is lacking in political 
afliliations of the character that lead to high political 
preferment, nothing is more improbable at this time 
than his nomination two years hence. 


From the Milwaukee * Sentinel” 

Harper's Week iy stands to its guns in the matter 
of its choice of Woodrow Wilson as Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1908, and points with satisfaction 
to the brisk breeze of comment stirred by the sugges- 
tion. Availability aside, there can be no reasonable 
question of the excellence of the choice. 

The nomination of Mr. Wilson would be a good thing 
for the country as betokening a return of his party to 
historic party ideals and first principles, and a sober- 
ing up after the radical “ erazes ” and aberrations that 
have bedeviled its counsels and alienated its conserva- 
tism during the past twelve years or so. Thoughtful 
Republicans would welcome for the sake of the general 
good the appearance of a safe and sane united party 
of opposition. They would welcome the nomination 
of a man of Mr. Wilson’s large caliber and high charac- 
ter, even though he might in reality be a harder man 
to beat at the polls than, say, a firebrand like Hearst, 
whose nomination alone would be a public calamity 
as inflicting on the country another campaign of dis- 
turbance, unrest, and apprehension. 

The high character, broad patriotism, profound 
knowledge of American political history and institu- 
tions, executive capacity, and personal fitness for the 
highest office in the gift of the American people of 
Woodrow Wilson are as the good wine which needs no 
hush. The best men of both parties could regard the 
prospect of his election with a sense of at least security. 
Faith in the “common people ” requires the conclusion 
that if the Democratic nomination were a matter of 
referendum to the party rank and file such an aspirant 
as the chief of yellow journalism would hardly stand 
one chanee in a thousand against that sterling and 
representative American, the president of Princeton 
University. 


HARPER’S. WEEKLY 


From the'T'oledo (Ohio) “ Blade” 
Woodrow Wilson has been nominated for President 
on the Democratic ticket by HARPER’Ss WEEKLY. There 
is at least a suggestion of tall timber in the name. 


From the Athens (Ga.) “ Banner” 

When such strong Northern periodicals as HARPER’S 
WEEKLY begin to talk about a Southern man like 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency, it is time for the 
Southern people to begin to take interest in such a 
inovement. 


JUNE 2, 1906 

A commentator on the suggestion that Wooprow 
WiLson would be a good Presidential candidate 
for 1908 is troubled with a new thought. It is 
this: 

As a rule the man who writes history is not re- 
garded as possessing the peculiar characteristics of 
the politician which qualify him to make it in a 
government which derives power through popular ac- 
claim. 

If it be true that the man who possesses the arts 
of the modern politician is the only man who 
is reasonably sure of success with the people of 
the United States, this republic has sunk to a 
very low political and social level. Moreover, if 
the people of the United States are so shallow that 
they can be led by the transparent wiles of the 
party leader, or hack, or tout—whichever he may 


be—to prefer the man who is seeking place for” 


his own or his party’s gain, to a man who has 
the wisdom and the knowledge of a statesman, 
they are in so bad a way that some one, for them, 
ought to consider seriously the propriety of their 
surrendering the right to govern themselves. 


From the Baltimore “ World” 

HARPER’s WEEKLY has suggested President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton University, as a possible and 
practical candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nominee in 1908, 

Why not? 

This country has during the past decade witnessed 
the presence of several men of various professions in 
the Presidential chair—McKinley, Roosevelt, Cleveland, 
et al. Bryan, radical; Parker, judicial candidate for 
the highest office in the land, have both gone down 
beneath an avalanche of Republican votes; Roosevelt, 
advocate of the strenuous life, bear-hunter, man of 
all trades, in whose opinion the only correct method 
of enforcing the performance of any act is either to 
employ the “ big stick” or else appeal to the people. 

The United States has had enough of Roosevelt. 
That he made a good executive officer in some re- 
spects cannot be denied. That he was, generally speak- 
ing, one of the best we have had for a long time is 
a statement frequently made by his admirers; and yet 
can any one doubt for a moment but that a continued 
policy along the lines laid down by our present dis- 
tinguished Chief Executive would result in other than 
the establishment of a one-man power? Roosevelt 
has done well enough—but we have had enough of 
him. 

Experience, bitter experience, told by the count of 
the ballots, proves that American Democracy must, 
indeed, advance a strong candidate if it would make 
any bid whatever for success in the Presidential con- 
test two years hence. A _ strong but conservative, 
a mild-mannered but firm man is the character whom 
Democracy should choose to lead her clans to victory; 
and in naming Professor Wilson, Colonel Harvey has 
made a wise, a noble selection, at the same time paying 
a tribute to Wilson’s qualifications as a man. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1906 
To William J. Bryan: Greeting 

Your public utterances we, in common with 
millions of vour fellow-citizens, await with keen 
interest. Most of your theories have been stolen 
and applied somewhat ferociously in practice, but 
you may have others and new ones. If so, permit 
us to pray quietly that they be no worse. You are 
doubtless aware that if the Democratic convention 
were to be held to-morrow, you would receive a 
third nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States by acclamation. It may please you also to 
learn that a vast majority of citizens are firmly 
convinced that there is only one Republican who 
could hope to withstand the effect of your present 
popularity. Truly a gratifying and happy home- 
coming, wholly without precedent, and surely most 
comforting to one willing to die with a cause and 
trust to time for a satisfactory resurrection! For- 
tunately, you are able to turn a bland countenance 
to the future. We are well aware that your desire 
to become President is not insatiable. We know 
from your own lips that you believe that your place 
in history will be fixed, not by any political posi- 
tion, however exalted, you may hold, but by the 
steadfastness of your adherence to the principles 
you have advocated. Many, though neither you 
nor we, would be surprised two years hence to see 
you stand upon the platform in the national con- 
vention, and ask the country to re-establish a truly 
democratic government of the whole people, under 
the banner of such a one as Wooprow WILSsoNn. 
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NOVEMBER 24, 1906 

The sole requisites for the re-establishment of 
the Democratic party upon an enduring basis are 
an Issue and a Man. 

The issue: Extinguishment of tariff taxation 
now bearing upon the poor, and the substitution, 
for revenue purposes, of graduated inheritance and 
income taxes to be paid chiefly by those whose 
surplus wealth has been acquired through privi- 
leges accorded by the state and opportunities af- 
forded by a democracy. 

The man: Wooprow Witson, of Virginia and 
New Jersey. 

The Democrats of New Jersey possess a rare 
and glorious opportunity to point the way, and 
make a striking contrast by naming the Man as 
their candidate for United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Joun F. Drypden. 

Can they rise to the occasion ? 


DECEMBER 22, 1906 
“What is all this talk we hear about Mr. Woop- 
row Witson, of Princeton, N. J.? From the di- 
mensions of a mild and fugitive intellectual spec- 
ulation which might readily have passed as a mere 
distraction of the late summer it has grown of 
late far more concrete and ominous. At Wash- 
ington just at present it may be said to have 
reached the proportions of an animated discussion ; 
a discussion, too, of no particular geographical or 
political restrictions. What does it all mean? Is 
it that we are asked thus early to believe that 
Hearst was really the salvation of the Democracy ? 
We confess that unaided we should never have 
penetrated that disguise!”—Leading Editorial in 

the New York “ Sun” of December 7. 


APRIL 6, 1907 
No Deal, Square or Otherwise 

It is difficult to believe that any one who will 
carefully read and consider Mr. Witson’s speech 
can fail to recognize not only its soundness and 
saneness, but its essential Americanism. The 
proposition that there should be no class, or classes, 
in this country favored by. our laws is fundamental 
democratic truth; and Mr. Witson clearly points 
out that we have departed from this general prin- 
ciple; that we have built up whatever law-sustained 
special privileges we possess; and that a strong 
sentiment, perhaps a prevailing sentiment, among 
us favors the punishment of our erstwhile favorites 
while we retain the vicious principle that has 
created and fostered them. Mr. Roosrveit’s own 
refusal to consider tariff reduction, his belief that 
it is comparatively immaterial, are evidences of the 
prevalence of this sentiment. His loyal advocacy 
of the evils of trade-unionism, of its monopolistic 
features, of its demands for the recognition in law 
of unionists as composing a favored class, although 
they are a minority of labor, is another evidence. 
Mr. Witson is opposed to all class legislation, and 
it is this view which we have in mind when we 
say that his statesmanship is not only sound, but 
is essentially American because it is essentially 
democratic. The difference between this states- 
manship and another which has captivated some 
minds by its seeming fairness is illustrated by the 
following extract from Mr. Witson’s speech: 

If we are to restore the purity of our law and the 
freedom of our life we must see to it—in all medera- 
tion and all fairness—that no class whatever is given 
artificial privileges or advantages, and that our life 
moves free again of fear or favor from whatever quar- 
ter or whatever class. What we need is not a square 
deal, but no deal at all—old-fashioned equity and 
harmony of conditions, a purged business and a purged 
law. 

How much nobler and higher than the other is 
the ideal of Mr. Witson will be seen at once by all 
who have not forgotten or rejected this Republie’s 
own ideals of individual liberty and equality. It 
is one of the hopeful signs of a doubtful time that 
Mr. Witson’s speech is greeted sympathetically and 
cordially by the independent and Democratic press 
throughout the country. 


MAY 4, 1907 
Some of the Candidates Suggested 

In looking about for some one who might be 
the candidate of a real opposition party, many 
names have been suggested. Governor JOHNSON, 
of Minnesota, is a recent one, and still more recent 
are the names of Judge Gray and of Jupson 
Harmon. All these men have elements of strength 
among the Democratic voters, Judge Gray and 
Mr. Harmon, perhaps, especially among the Demo- 
cratie voters of the Southern states. Both of them 
possess also the respect of the better element of 
the Republican party with whom they have come 
in contact. They are public men of character, of 
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patriotism, and they possess those qualifications 
of statesmanship which, in England and in all 
European parliamentary countries, almost inevi- 
tably insure their possessors continuous public 
careers. It is especially worthy of note in dis- 
cussing this subject or in mentioning contempo- 
raneous phenomena that the serious suggestion 
that, next year, the Democratic candidate ought 
to come from the South is made by Northerners. 
It is the well-known fact that the Southerners 
themselves hesitate; they are not sure that it is 
yet their time, or that they possess precisely the 
man whom they would be willing to see nomi- 
nated. There is one name that is constantly re- 
curring to the minds of men who are looking for a 
possible candidate of the kind who desire a Presi- 
dent who will put an end to spectacular turmoil; 
who will be a true reformer, but who will not be 
willing to break the law or to play obnoxious 
polities for the purpose of securing what he re- 
gards as reforms. Mr. Wooprow WILson’s candi- 
dacy was first suggested, in print, in these columns. 
It was accepted kindly, notably by the South, 
whence he came to the North, but at first the 
suggestion was often regarded as academic; but it 
becomes more and more apparent, as time goes on, 
that it was a very practical suggestion, so that the 
thoughts vf serious men are coming back to it 
again and again, as was pointed out in the article 
copied from the New York Times in the last num- 
ber of the Werekty. So far, Wooprow WILson 
is the man who most satisfies the desires and con- 
victions of men who for good and patriotic reasoas 
would like to see a change; who think that Mr. 
RooskEvELT’s administration is injurious to the 
country; and who will strongly desire to defeat 
any candidate whom he may oppose upon the Re- 
publican party—a desire that has within the week 
been severely rebuked by more than one prominent 
Republican newspaper. 





JULY 27, 1907 
Woodrow Wilson on Liberty 

Wooprow Witson has spoken a great many wise 
and statesmanlike words, but he has rarely spoken 
more wisely, more patriotically, and more con- 
vineingly than he did at Jamestown on the Fourth 
of July. Several great truths were spread forth 
in his speech, and one among them is especially 
pertinent at this time, when it seems to be the 
object of government to seek the objects of those 
who are administering it by evading, or twisting, 
or in other ways defying the law. The founders 
of this government, he said, “loved the law”— 
not more law, nor less law, nor even better law, but 
“law they could rely upon and live by.” The law, 
to them, was not to be escaped or twisted to meet 
the ends or designs or whims or fancies or dreams 
of those charged with the duty of administering 
and executing it. And again he said: “Too much 
law is too much government, and too much gov- 
ernment is too little individual privilege.” All 
this has a bearing upon the efforts to control, to 
restrict, to destroy, individual effort by laws that 
give to government powers which are hostile to 
individual liberty. Mr. Witson does not believe 
that corporations and their business should be 
destroyed; that the community should be deprived 
of their services; that the growth of production, 
so wonderful within a hundred years, with its 
cheapening of products and of their transportation, 
should be stopped or checked because some in- 
dividuals holding offices, it may be, in the corpora- 
tions have been guilty of crimes. Punish the 
guilty individuals, is his contention, but do not 
deprive the world of the beneficent work and its 
results of which some of the criminally disposed 
have taken advantage. And this is sound states- 
manship, and the opposite is demagogy, or worse. 





AUGUST 3, 1907 
On the Main Line 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, which is endeavoring to restore 
“safety and sanity” in the Democratic party, gives a 
good deal of attention in its last issue to the qualifica- 
tions of Senator CULRERSON of Texas as a Presidential 
candidate. Mr. Cutrerson is all right, but why 
should Colonel Harvey have sidetracked his “ logical 
candidate ” of a year ago, President Wooprow WILSON 
of Princeton University? A President-maker cannot 
afford to be fickle in matters of “logic.”—New York 
“ Tribune.” 


We have never designated President WiLson 
as a “logical candidate,” for the quite simple rea- 
son that we do not know what a logical candidate 
is; maybe he is one who, if elected, would not ap- 
point illogical ambassadors. In any case Dr. Wit- 
SON continues on the main line, has been going 
particularly strong since he declared that he would 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


send law-breakers to jail instead of merely jawing 
at them for political effect, and his name will be 
presented to the next Democratic national conven- 
tion by the still sovereign state of New Jersey. 





AUGUST 24, 1907 
The Ideal Candidate 


Woodrow Wilson, a native Virginian at the head 
of a great Northern university, and a Democrat by 
birth, training, and conviction, would honor his party 
as a candidate and his country as a President. But 
despite the worthy intentions ascribed to New Jersey, 
there is little chance of his nomination, although there 
are good grounds for believing he-would be strong at 
the polls. His name would be well calculated to 
solidify the South, and be a tower of strength with the 
great and growing independent vote of the North. 
Furthermore, his scholarship, his mastery of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and his unquestioned intel- 
lectual capacity for the Presidential office would com- 
pel the respect even of his opponents. The probability 
that the Democratic party will not adopt Mr. Wilson 
for its standard-bearer implies not that it might not 
do so with credit and advantage. At any rate, Colonel 
Harvey, having proposed the name of a wise and 
worthy Democrat to lead his party in 1908, is to be 
commended for standing stanchly by his candidate. 
And the Democracy itself will show superior judgment 
if, in its crucial action in convention, it shall name 
nobody worse than Wilson—Troy “ Press.” 





JANUARY 18, 1908 
A WINNING TICKET 


Wilson and Johnson 





For President 
From the New York “ World” 

If the Democratic party is to be saved from 
falling into the hands of Wimuam J. Bryan as 
permanent receiver, a Man must be found—and 
soon. Dissociated opposition will no longer suffice. 
There must arise a real leader around whom all 
Democrats uninfected by populism, and thousands 
of dissatisfied Republicans, may rally with the en- 
thusiasm which springs only from a certainty of 
deserving success and at least a chance of achiev- 
ing it. 

The Man’s principles must be sound. 

He must be a defender of the Constitution, but 
not the worshiper of a fetish. He must realize 
that “a return to the old ways” of government by 
Plutoeracy, Privilege, Protection, and Plunder is 
impossible; that the moral regeneration begun in 
violence must be completed in sobriety. He must 
be opposed, as a matter of policy, to gross extrava- 
gance in the use of public funds, and he must de- 
test, on principle, any taxing of the people beyond 
the actual requirements of their government. He 
must favor immediate reduction of the tariff. He 
must be a hater in equal measure of paternalism 
and socialism. He must set his face like flint 
against government ownership of railroads, initia- 
tive and referendum, government guarantees of 
bank deposits, and all other populistie notions. He 
must demand from all corporations publicity, obedi- 
ence to law, and recognition of the superior rights 
of the whole people, but he must also observe the 
obligations of the state to protect its own artificial 
creation in all legitimate and authorized under- 
takings. He must favor the singling out and rigor- 
ous punishment of individual wrong-doers, not 
merely the fining of an impersonal corporation. 
He must be a radical conserver, not a destroyer, 
of ‘both public and private credit. He must be 
an opponent of imperialism, militarism, and jingo- 
ism. He must prefer too little government to too 
much government, and must insist unceasingly 
upon rigid application of the basic principle of 
government by the people through their authorized 
representatives in Congress in preference to any 
government by commission. 

The Man’s personality must be inspiring. 

Certain personal attributes are essential to 
successful candidacy. Known fidelity to high 
ideals. Unquestioned integrity. Veracity. Cour- 
age. QOaution. Intellectuality. Wisdom. Experi- 
ence. Achievement. Breadth of mind. Strength 
of body. Clarity of vision. Lucidity of expres- 
sion. Freedom from contaminating association. 
Universal respect and confidence of his fellow-men. 
Simplicity in manner of livng. Eloquence. Hu- 
man sympathy. Alertness. Optimism. Enthu- 
siasm. In a word, the rare blending of uncommon 
intelligence and plain common sense in what might 
be termed Sane Idealism. Finally and practically: 
Availability! 

Such are the requirements—many and exacting. 
One Democrat who unquestionably meets these 
qualifications is Wooprow Witson, president of 
Princeton University. 

Dr. Witson is primarily a scholar—an historical 
sckholar—who in the course of his work and growth 
has become a statesman of breadth, depth, and 
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capacity, a true Democrat who, though steeped in 
Jeffersonian doctrines, asks not what JEFFERSON 
did a century ago, but what Jerrerson would do 
now; an able theorist, but a no less competent ex- 
ecutive, who has had much administrative experi- 
ence as the head of a great university. 

Not only is Wooprow WILson qualified in every 
respect for the great office of President of the 
United States, but he is an available candidate. 

Who else could surely carry New Jersey? Who 
would stand a better chance of carrying New York? 
Who would more certainly restore Missouri and 
Maryland to the Democratic column and eliminate 
all possible doubt of the result in any other South- 
ern state?) Who has a stronger personal following, 
fewer enemies, nothing to retract, no entangle- 
ments, no commitments to capitalism or dema- 
gogism ? 

Who would more surely command the undivided 
support of the powerful independent press? Who 
would appeal more strongly to the latent moral 
sense which twice elected CLEVELAND? Who would 
inspire a more hopeful feeling of security and 
stability in the minds of all business men engaged 
in honest enterprise ¢ 

The Werld has already presented Joun A. Jonn- 
son, Gevernor of Minnesota, as an available West- 
ern candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
President. It takes equal pleasure in presenting 
Wooprow Witrson as a Southern candidate, no less 
available and with Presidential qualifications ex- 
ceeded by those of no man whose name will be 
presented to any national convention. 





JANUARY 25, 1908 
A Candidate from the East and South 


There is a good deal more to be said in favor of 
Wooprow WILSoN’s candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination than was brought out in the World. In 
the first place should be noted certain considerations 
suggested by the facts that he is by birth and rear- 
ing a native of Virginia; that he was admitted to the 
bar in Georgia, and practised in Atlanta until he re- 
nounced the law for the calling of an educator; and 
that the lady whom he married was a native of 
Savannah. There is no doubt, then, that he would be 
accepted all over the country as a genuine repre- 
sentative of the South, although, like James Mapt- 
son, he was sent as a young man to Princeton, and is 
now the president of that university. Is it not ex- 
pedient that the next Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency should be a son of the South? Is it not 
admitted by many large-minded Republicans, as well 
as by all Northern Democrats and all independents, 
that the South, although nominally restored to the 
full privileges of states in the Union when she was 
allowed to send Senators and Representatives to Con- 
gress, is still partially discriminated against so long 
as her sons are practically debarred from the high- 
est honor in the gift of the Republic? Shall we ever 
witness a veritable union, not of law, but of hearts, 
until, with the cordial concurrence of a large part of 
the North, a Southern man becomes Chief Magistrate? 

Another truth that cannot be driven home too 
often or with too much emphasis is the complication 
of the question of nominating a Southern man for 
the Presidency with the imperative necessity that the 
first post bellum Southern administration shail be 
indisputably successful. To insure such success it is 
indispensable that the temper of the Republicans, if 
beaten in 1908, shall be resigned and acquiescent, for 
they will remain masters of the federal Senate, and. 
if vindictive and defiant, could paralyze all the efforts 
of a Democratie Chief Magistrate and a Democratic 
House of Representatives. Once more we repeat what 
we said in another place nearly two years ago, that 
if a Southern President is to leave behind him a bright 
record of constructive statesmanship and useful legis- 
lation he must have the good-will, if not the active 
support, of the whole country; and such good-will 
is only to be gained from a conviction, deep implanted 
at the North, as well as at the South, that both see- 
tions can count upon his sympathy, and, above all, 
upon that intimate acquaintance without which 
sympathy is fruitless. Such a conviction unques- 
tionably exists with reference to Wooprow WILson. 
Is such all-embracing sympathy, such intimate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the views, wishes, and 
interests of all sections of the Republic just now pos- 
sessed by any other distinguished son of the South? 

There is another point of view from which the 
nomination of Wooprow Wison might not only exer- 
cise a healing and unifying influence upon the sections, 
but also have a freshening and invigorating effect 
on the whole electorate. The American voter is 
pretty tired of military men, professional or ama- 
teur, considered in the light of candidates for the 
Presidency. He is also just a bit tired of lawyers, 
and even of judges. He has become alive to the fact 
that, as things are now, the intellect of the nation 
does not flow solely or mainly through military, fo- 
rensic, judicial, and legislative channels. He knows 
that in our day industry has its great captains and 
education its field marshals. Nor will any man now 
deny the right of eminent and fruitful workers in the 
educational field to challenge the highest office in 
the gift of the American people on the score of merit 
and of availability. As a matter of fact, even in 
the past may be found precedents for the selection of 
such men for distinguished functions under the fed- 
eral government. Grorce BANcrorr, who was Seere- 
tary of the Navy in the Pork administration, and sub- 
sequently represented the country in London and in 
Berlin, was by profession a college tutor and a school- 
master. EpWwArD EvERETT left the presidency of Har- 
vard College to become Secretary of State.” AnpREW 








D. Wuire. formerly president of Cornell University, 
has been invited more than once to occupy the high- 
est posts in the nation’s diplomatic service. As we 
pointed out twenty months ago, no one has ever dis- 
puted that the statesmanlike duties assumed by these 
organizers, directors, and inspirers of the higher edu- 
cation were admirably discharged. Why, then, should 
not the Democratic party in 1908, when seeking a 
nominee for the Presidency who will not only deserve 
but command success, turn its eyes in the same 
promising direction? It certainly could find in 
Wooprow Witson, the president of Princeton Univer- 
sitv, a man richly qualified for the leadership of the 
federal government by great natural ability, by long 
and distinguished administrative experience, by the 
illuminating and invigorating trend of his studies, 
by his exeeptional popularity, and by his unique 
power of securing the confidence, the sympathy, and 
the support of all sections of the Union. 

There is still another point of view from which the 
name of Wooprow Witson deserves careful consid- 
eration in connection with the next Democratic nom- 
ination. With the exception of ex-President CLEVvE- 
LAND, he is the only widely known and eminent 
American citizen who at the present time is a_resi- 
dent of New Jersey. Now there is not a state in the 
Chion, not even Virginia nor Massachusetts, that has 
se much state pride as New Jersey. Perhaps for the 
reason that uninformed New-Yorkers sometimes speak 
of her with condescension, New Jersey passionately 
covets the recognition and appreciation which she be- 
lieves herself to deserve. New Jersey has never had 
a President of the United States, and if one of her 
native-born or adopted sons should be nominated for 
that great office by a national convention, the difficulty 
of his opponent would consist, not in averting his 
sweeping of the state, but in preventing him from 
securing a unanimous vote. In 1908 only a Jersey- 
man will be absolutely certain to carry New Jersey, 
though we do net dispute the World's assertion that 
Governor JOHNSON would run considerably better than 
would Mr. Bryan in that state. 

What is true of New Jersey is measurably true of 
New York also. There is a multitude of Princeton 
men in the Empire commonwealth and its metropo- 
lis: and wherever you meet a Princeton man you meet 
a sturdy. devoted, and indefatigable champion of 
Wooprow Witson, He could rely with almost equal 
confidence on all college graduates who are alive to 
the magnitude of the services rendered to the nation 
by organizers and administrators of our great uni- 
versities. and who believe that the time has come for 
such services to receive due recognition. For this 
reason, and because the breadth and warmth of his 
human sympathies, together with the soundness and 
equity of his political and economical views—he_ is 
a tariff revisionist—would commend and endear him 
to the great mass of the people, we believe that 
Wooprow Witson would be more likely than any 
other Democrat to carry New York by a handsome 
majority. 

We scarcely need refer to the effect of nominating 
a son of Virginia for the Presideney on the states 
Which in ante-bellum days were spoken of collectively 
as constituting the “South.” There is not a doubt 
that Wooprow Wiison could win back for the De- 
mocracy every one of the Southern states now or lately 
lost — namely, Delaware, Maryland. West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. All the rest of the Southern 
commonwealths he would hold in a vise of steel. On 
the score, then, ef availability, conjoined with the 
qualifications of high character and eminent ability. 
what Democrat can possibly vie with the President of 
Princeton University ? 

MAY 15, 1909 
Looking Ahead 

We now expect to see Wooprow Witson cleeted 
Governor of the state of New Jersey in 1910 and 
nominated for President in 1912 upon a platform 
demanding tariff revision downward. 


MARCH 5, 1910 
An Old but True Saying 


We believe Colonel. Grorce THArvey will be willing 
tu vote the Democratic ticket if the party will nomi- 
nate somebody that nobody else would support.—Hous- 
ton Post, 

One with God is a majority. 


Marse Henry on the Road 

We are happy to note that on the very day— 
February 16th—-when he reached the age of three- 
score and ten, Marse Henry Warrerson began to 
perk up. Having observed that “ half the editorial 
columns that come to us are headed ‘The Demo- 
eratiec Opportunity,” he pushed the seales from 
his eyes and took a look around, with cheering 
results. Tleartily approving our suggestion to 
Democrats to get wise and busy, he continues: 


‘Easier said than done” is the comment which 
practical men, conversant with affairs, will make 
to this undeniable generalization. Colonel Harvey 
feels the need the more acutely, sinee nowhere 
lave the local conditions been so discouraging 
as in New York. These seem to be mending, how- 
ever, Let us hope that they will mend elsewhere as 
well. Tf they do, it must be through the process of 
education and development, because the old order hav- 
ing passed from the scene, we shall have largely to 
rely upon the new order, which is actually in the sad- 
dle and has come to stay. 

As Colonel Harvey says, there is Governor HARMON, 
of Ohio. There is, as he says, Governor MARSHALL, 
of Indiana. Both may be re-elected. That would 
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place them in the running and far in the lead. The 
one might defeat the other, That would open the way 
for a third man. We doubt whether any party would 
go directly to a university for its Presidential nominee; 
but all that is said of Wooprow WILSoN is true, and, 
if the Democrats of New Jersey make him Governor, 
whoever comes off winner in the national convention 
will have to beat him. 

Then there is Forx. “ What’s the matter with 
Fo.k’’ The politicians out in Missouri do not seem 
to warm to Fork. But neither did the politicians in 
Ohio warm to Tarr. Sometimes parties have to do as 
they may, and politicians—especially local and state 
politicians—as they must: their adaptability, as a 
rule, fairly spontaneous and readily adjusted. Then, 
there is GAYNoR—! 

We looks towards you, Colonel Harvey, we looks 
towards you, and we renews the assurance of our dis- 
tinguished consideration! 

We cannot consider Marse Hrnry’s conversion 
as complete, but it is to rejoice to see him seated 
on the anxious bench alongside the recalcitrant 
Deacon. It is only a question of time now with 
both of them. Perhaps it will cheer them up to 
hear that we have looked into that little matter 
in Ohio and find that Governor Harmon is as 
sure of re-election as the Democrats are of carry- 
ing New York and New Jersey. 


APRIL 9, 1910 


President Wilson’s Speech 

Whoever is interested in the success of the Demo- 
cratic party will do well to read on pages 9 and 10 
of this issue of the WreekLy the recent discourse of 
President Wooprow WiLson upon what that party 
must do to deserve success. 

“We must supply efficient leaders,” says Dr. 
Witsoy, “and eschew all lower personal objects of 
polities.” That is true. 

And what are the higher objects that he would 
have the Democrats attempt ? 

ITe names them, and in few words. The Demo- 
crats must serve the whole people rather than the 
“business interests” alone; they must save the in- 
dividual from being etushed or unnecessarily ham- 
vered by the organization of society; they must 
follow the Constitution and not twist it or stretch 
it unduly; they must deal with the trusts not as 
partners of government, but merely as conveniences 
in our economic development; they must take the 
government out of the business of patronage, and 
simplify it, and “challenge the people ... to de- 
pend upon themselves rather than upon fostering 
powers lodged in groups of individuals.” 

But read Dr. Witson’s own words. They best 
convey his ideas, and the ideas are fundamentally 
sound and important, and deserve to be thoroughly 
assimilated by Demeerats who seek a sure founda- 
tion for their hopes to rest upon. 


JULY 23, 1910 
Progressive Politics 

The Arbiter of the Destinies of the Human Race, 
having chopped down six mighty elms in the in- 
terest of conservation, and having swiped the beads 
of perspiration from his manly brow, assumed the 
judgment seat, summoned the varlets of the press, 
and said: 

“T want to make it clear that I am seeing both 
sides. I wish you would make that emphatic. I want 
to see regulars and insurgents, party men and _ inde- 
pendents, Democrats as well as Republicans.” 

“You don’t want to see the Democrats win next 
fall, do vou, Colonel? ” he was asked. 

“Not if the Republicans do the right thing.’ he 
answered, promptly. 

Good Work! Clearly it is up to “the Repub- 
licans.” Will they do “the right thing” or won’t 
they? We should like really to know, but inasmuch 
as the only things so far officially approved as right 
are Lopck in Massachusetts and Brvertpcr in In- 
diana, we guess we shall have to wait and see. 

Meanwhile, what about the Democrats who are 
thus graciously invited to bask in royal favor in 
the event of Republicans going wrong? In New 
York, affairs continue unsettled. Over in New 
Jersey the Democrats have persuaded their best 
man—Wooprow Witson—to accept the nomination 
for Governor if it shall come to him unsought and 
with substantial unanimity. As the Evening Post 
well and truly says: 

Woovrow Wiison has done the right thing, and in 
rrecisely the right way, in stating his attitude toward 
the proposal to make him the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey. He will “not in any 
circumstances do anything to obtain” the nomination ; 
he does not “wish to draw away from” his present 
duties and responsibilities as head of Princeton Uni- 
versity; but if, as many well-informed persons have 
assured him, it is “the wish and hope of a decided 
majority of the thoughtful Democrats of the State 
that he should accept” the party’s nomination for the 
Governorship, he would deem it a “duty as well as 
an honor and a privilege to do so.” If he should be 
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nominated, it may confidently be predicted that he 
will express himself on the questions of the day with 
the same frankness and the same dignity with which 
he has stated his position in regard to the acceptance 
of the nomination. The New Jersey campaign would 
be sure to become one of the centers of interest 
throughout the country, besides being of a character 
to tone up the political situation in New Jersey itself. 
Already it is stated that Republican managers are 
bracing up to the necessity of finding a candidate 
fitted to be measured against Wooprow WILSON in 
case he should be put up by the Democrats. His state- 
ment of his attitude absolves him from the necessity of 
paying any further attention to the pre-nomination 
canvass, but it makes it incumbent on earnest Demo- 
crats in New Jersey to use every effort toward the 
securing of a candidacy which would help both the 
party and the cause of good government not only in 
their own state, but throughout the country. 

Likewise the World: 

In their search for a candidate for Governor the 
Democrats of New Jersey aimed high and they have 
been successful. When Dr. Wooprow WILSON sig- 
nifies a willingness to accept political leadership in 
that state there is encouragement for the organiza- 
tion everywhere. Good men and great men are not 
likely to force themselves on the party, but they will 
be found and they will respond to the call of the 
people if they are wanted. : 

An educator by profession and never a_ politician, 
Dr. WiLson is: more of a statesman than most of the 
men who have passed their lives in public office. He 
understands the philosophy of government. He appre- 
ciates the virtues, the capacity, and the limitations 
of popular rule. He has meditated, written, and 
spoken much on all phases of our politics, and his ut- 
terances will be scrutinized in vain for demagogy, vio- 
lence, or folly. He has a penetrating, and an inform- 
ing mind. Hee has a patriotic desire to be helpful. 
Above all, he has character. 

If the people of New Jersey make Dr. Wiison Gov- 
ernor they will have a great Chief Magistrate. 


And the Sun: 

Whether or not Wooprow WILson is the next Demo- 
cratie candidate for Governor of New Jersey, whether 
or not, that is, the nomination goes to him on his 
own terms as representing “the wish and hope of a 
decided majority of the thoughtful Democrats” of 
his state, the fact that he is willing to take it, so 
offered, and would regard it as “an honor and a 
privilege ” as well as a duty, is one of not a few happy 
omens for the national Democracy. 


Too long that party has been the object, and the just 
object, of general contempt, of its own contempt. 
Futile, impotent, Bryanized, bedlamized, it has held 
out nothing to honorable ambition. A future of hope- 
less fatuity seemed to lay before it. Many of the 
men who voted its national ticket did so only because 
they were sure that it would be defeated. It seemed 
incapable of effectual opposition, incapable of enlarged 
views. It was given over to petty brabbles and ex- 
ploited for the benefit of a charlatan. 

Well, a change has come over it. It has got a man 
or two in conspicuous office who is recommending it by 
well-considered efficient action, by real reforms and 
economies. Not merely on account of Republican fac- 
tions or mistakes, but by its own positive achievement, 
it is earning remission for its idiocies and proving 
itself fit for power. Its present is fruitful. It can 
nourish reasonable hopes. Democrats of intellect and 
sense, men highly fitted for public life, can feel once 
more that the post of honor is the public station. 

And the Newark Evening News: 

Whatever the event, there can be no question that 
leadership of the Wooprow WiLson type is the one 
thing that would rehabilitate the Democratie party 
and place the coming campaign upon a dignified level. 

And the Boston [Herald : 

It would be a long leap from WiLLtIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan to Wooprow WILSON. 

It would, indeed. But isn’t it high time for the 
Democratic party to make some sort of jump? 
It has been shivering on the brink of oblivion ever 
since the Orator from the Platte donned the crown 
of thorns, and, until quite recently, it has seemed 
likely to just peter out. But the immediate ques- 
tion is not of the Presidency, but of the Governor- 
ship of a great state. Goodness knows New Jersey 
needs a big man. She now has a chance to get 
one, and should, in all conscience, seize the op- 
portunity. Let other commonwealths take heart 
and do likewise! The states cannot hope to retain 
the power and dignity scrupulously withheld for 
them by the Constitution unless they install their 
biggest men in the biggest places. New Jersey is 
setting the pace. Will the others heed her ad- 
mirable example ? 


The Big State of Jersey 

Curiously enough, the only note sounded in New 
Jersey in antagonism to the prospective candidacy 
of Wooprow Wiison for Governor emanates from 
one of the ablest and most independent public 
journals in the state—the Newark Sunday Call. 
No less odd than its attitude, moreover, are its 
reasons. “A good many of us,” it says, “ would 
vote for President Witson on the simple ground 
that a man of his brains and energy would be 
pretty certain to make good in any office within the 
gift of the people of his state.” But, alas! “it is 
just a little state,” and “there have been those 
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IT TAKES GRIT TO REMOVE 


who have said that they are afraid New Jersey 
with Governor Winson might be top-heavy.” If 
so, so much the better for the state. But is not 
our Newark contemporary unduly modest? Out 
ef fifty-two states and territories, New Jersey 
stands sixteenth in population and sixth in in- 
dustry. It has $716,000,000 of capital invested in 
manufacturing, pays 266,000 wage-earners $128,- 
000,000 a year in wages, and turns out nearly 
$800,000,000 of products. Only New York, Penn- 
svlvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio surpass 
her in this respect—and Ohio, despite her vastly 
greater area, is very little ahead. Even among 
cities, the home of the Sunday Call stands six- 
teenth, and its neighbor, Jersey City, seventeenth. 
in population. <A little state? Not at all. It is 
one of the biggest in the Union, and it ought to 
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have in its Exeeutive Mansion---which also it ought 
to have, but hasn’t—its very biggest man. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Tarr got a plurality of 82,000, 
it may not put him there, but—you never can tell. 


AUGUST 6, 1910 
The Effect of a Candidacy 

The governments that are best regulated and have 
most vitality are those which, by means of their in- 
stitutions, can renew themselves. And the way to 
renew themselves is to bring the government back to 
its original principles. 

This was the utterance of a statesman who lived 
centuries ago. 

1 want to find the best man for the oflice; the man 


who is most acceptable to the rank and file of the 
Republican party and the independent voters. 


1? 
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Or, as revised for publication, in view of certain 
criticism: 

If | am consulted, my position is that we must find, 
not only the best man for the office, but the man most 
desired by the great bulk of the Republican and inde- 
pendent voters. 

This was the utterance of a politician of the 
present day. 

The two modes of procedure thus indicated are 
wholly divergent. With respect to the making of 
political issues, the one upholds reversion to prin- 
ciple; the other subserves expediency. Applied to 
the selection of candidates for publie office, by the 
one charaeter is considered the prime requisite; 
by the other, availability. It matters not to the 
directive politician what may be the real purposes 
of a nominee, so be it he has given no offease 








to one or more of various classes, and consequent- 
ly, upon grounds of negation, can be expected to 
catch the votes of all. The sole aim is success at 
the polls, and all means, however disingenuous 
and seemingly disereditable, are held to be justified 
hy the end in view. Per contra, to the mind of 
the patriotic statesman, triumph upon such terms 
scems unworthy and is consequently undesired. 
The ultimate effect of precedent established by 
the adoption of wrongful methods is reckoned more 
harmful than the temporary gain thus acquired, 
and no hesitation is felt in putting the burden of 
rectification of temporary error upon the better 
understanding of the future. sut, we are in- 
formed, concept such as this is idealism, and at- 
tempt to apply it in an intensely practical age 
would be futile. 

Surely, if this be a statement of fact, thoughtful 
citizens must regard the immediate future of the 
Republic with no little foreboding. But is the 
premise correct? Is the assertion true? Admit 
conditions whose existence cannot be denied. 
Grant that an ignorant and selfish charlatan, by 
virtue of his-attractive personality, appealing elo- 
quence, and helpful environment, has virtually con- 
irolled one great politieal party, to its infinite hurt, 
with respect to both principle and policy, for six- 
teen long vears. Grant that another adventurous 
spirit, by exercise of sheer daring and matchless 
cunning, has, in the same historie interval, achieved 
unprecedented personal ascendaney in the domi- 
nant organization, Grant that a rapacious clique 
thwarted an honest Chief Magistrate’s best en- 
deavors to lift some of the burdens of taxation 
from the shoulders of a long-suffering people. 
Grant that, in many states, notably in our great- 
est, the best Intentions of high-minded Executives 
have been rendered nugatory by jealous party 
leaders, drunk with obvious power derived from 
seeret sources. Grant that corruption continues 
to be the silent partner of politics in scores of 
municipal and local governments. Must we, there- 
fore, assume that the American people have defi- 
nitely renounced their allegiance to ideals, have 
forfeited their self-respect, have parted with their 
common sense ¢ 

We hope not—and we have reason to think not. 
The reason is this: 

For a score of years an important Eastern state 
has been misruled by satraps of a party whose 
authority has been sustained by official patronage— 
federal and state. The people have chafed under 
such dispensation and have craved a change; but 
the sole alternative offered by the opposition, prom- 
ising no better, was not acceptable. 

So the matter rested, with every prospect of 
yet another disheartening campaign involving a 
choice between candidates named by two trading 
“machines.” until a certain recent day, when sud- 
denly there appeared, like a meteor in the sky, the 
announcement that a fully equipped and = most 
eminent eitizen would accept his party’s nomina- 
tion if it should come to him unsought and with- 
out entail. His message was simple and direct. 
Ile had no wish for the place; he had other work 
of the utmost importance in hand; he did not say, 
but all knew, that his election would involve great 
personal sacrifices; hee would prefer immeasurably 
io remain at the head of a great university—but, 
all his life, he had preached the duty of citizen- 
ship, all his life he had lamented the tendency te 
evade publie responsibilities, all his life he had 
urged subordination of personal inclinations to 
publie service. Tf, then, as so it seemed, a large 
number of his fellow-citizens sincerely believed 
that the occasion demanded him as his  party’s 
candidate, he could not fail to heed the call, re- 
vardless of the result at the polls, without giving 
the lie in practice to all that, as an edueator, he 
had preached. 

Behold the effeet! Immediately the managers 
of the party in power awoke to the necessity of 
revising their caleulations. The “ average ” eandi- 
date would not now serve. They must find a man 
of the highest standard to cope with such a one 
in opposition. Their most outspoken public jour- 
nals emphatically “declared the state to be “ already 
lest” in the event ef their failure or refusal to 
do so. Immediately, too, previsions were changed 
throughout the state with respect to candidates 
for the Legislature. The opposing party at last 
beheld a chance to win under inspiring leadership 
if only they should nominate their best men. To 
offset this sentiment of encouragement, the party 
in power foresaw the need of naming their best. 
The entire face of state polities was changed and 
the ‘standard of fitness for public position was 
raised overnight by the simple declaration of a 
conscientious citizen. 

Jeyoud the boundaries of the commonwealth, 
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moreover, the effect has been no less marked and 
gratifying. New life has been injected into the 
decrepit and apparently decaying old party of the 
masses, demands for sane platforms and_ strong 
nominations have been well-nigh universal, a 
higher level is sought throughout the country, and 
a higher level wiil surely be attained, by the one 
party in the hope of seoring at last, and by the 
other as the only possible means of holding its own. 

Wooprow Witson inay not be elected Governor 
of New Jersey. Ife may not even be nominated. 
{Ie is not really an “available” candidate. THe 
has offended Capital. Ile has offended Labor. He 
has rebuked Bigotry. Ie has condemned License. 
Practically every class, whose favor the modern 
politician quoted above would cultivate, has fallen 
under the ban of his unreserved and unwavering 
judgment. We ourselves have the honor of differ- 
ing with him to some extent respecting American 
gevernment of the Philippines. His very nature 
forbids trimming sails to catch popular breezes, 
and no power or ambitien could, in our judgment, 
divert his adhesion a hair’s-breae*h from the states- 
man’s utterance quoted above: 

The governments that are best regulated and have 
most vitality are those which, by means of their in- 
stitutions, can renew themselves. And the way to 
renew themselves is to bring the government back to 
its original principles. 

That is not Radicalism. It is not Reactionism. 
It is prudent Progression. Upon that broad plat- 
form, if any, we suspect, Wooprow Wi:son will 
stand or fall, as the case may be, with the perfect 
serenity of one who has satisfied his conscience by 
expressing his willingness to perform a civie duty. 

That the election of a man of such wndoubted 
ability, courage, and character would be stimulat- 
ing and a godsend to the entire country is. we 
believe, beyond question. But the most important 
achievement has already been wrought. The re- 
sounding plaudits that have greeted his expression 
cf willingness to bheecome—in the old-fashioned 
phrase—a true servant—not a wilful master—of 
the public, proves conclusively that the American 
people have been fooled this time as long as they 
can be fooled, and await with eagerness opportuni- 
ties to show that they have nof renounced their 
allegiance to ideals, have not forfeited their self- 
respect, have not parted with their common sense. 

So much at least has been accomplished. 





SEPTEMBER 10, 1910 
President Wilson to the Lawyers 

Everybody seems to agree that nowadays, right 
here in free America, democracy needs a lot of 
looking after. The note of free-and-easy confidence 
and optimism on the subject, once so common, is 
grown decidedly rare. People may differ about the 
precise character of the danger. While some fear 
that “the interests ” will simply go on increasing 
their power, others are mere concerned lest there 
he a sudden revulsion to Socialism. But that there 
is danger to democracy in the way business is now 
carried on, and that something must be done about 
it—something serious and thoroughgoing and dif- 
fieult—this feeling is in the air. Along with it 
goes the desire for guidance and counsel, the de- 
mand and searching, more or less unconscious, but 
more and more urgent, for leadership. Now this 
demand is dirceted toward the politicians, now 
toward the scholars, now toward the clergy and 
others committed to good works, now toward those 
very masters in business whose power is the most 
disturbing feature of the situation. In an address 
before the American Bar Association at Chat- 
tanooga last week, President Wooprow WILson, of 
Princeton, turns it full upon the lawyers. 

Tle speaks as himself a lawyer, and the reasons 
he gives why our present emergeney presents to 
his profession a peculiar and transeendent op- 
portunity and obligation cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. It is hardly too much to say that he makes 
out his ease; that he shows that the bar is the 
profession, that the lawyers are the men, whose 
aid and counsel demoeracy in America is at pres- 
ent peculiarly in need of. 


Democracy in Need of Legal Advice 

To show how President WiLson shows this would 
he to give in different form a great part of an 
address which would much better be read in the 
form he himself gave to it; but to indicate briefly 
the train of thought he follows may be permissible. 

Our present struggle, he points out, like all the 
past struggles of’ society, is a struggle for law. 
The history of liberty is a history of law. What 
we are fighting for is not right ideas about this 
new order in business, about corporations and 
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trusts, about our own and cther people’s rights 
and duties, but the embodying and establishing of 
those right ideas in law, so that society shall be 
actually conformed to them. And the need is not 
merely for law,. but for a kind of law that lay- 
men will not readily find or frame. It comes, too, 
at a time when the understanding of law, par- 
ticularly constitutional law, is far less general than 
it used to be, and also the interest in law; at a time 
when legislatures listen with impatience to con- 
stitutional discussions; when the great mass of 
lawyers have been themselves drawn into those dis- 
tinctly business activities which characterize the 
age, and devote their knowledge and skill solely to 
the service of particular interests. The lawyer- 
statesman is the only man who can meet the precise 
need of society to-day; and the eall for him is all 
the more urgent because it comes when law and 
statesmanship seem to be nearer a complete divorce 
than at any time since a group of great lawyers 
framed our Constitution. Expert legal knowledge 
and instinct, exercised in statesmanship—this is 
the requirement. 

It may be put more specifically. The dominant 
device of the time is the corporation—so distinctly 
a legal device that it is in great measure a legal 
fietion—and the marvelous extension of its fune- 
tion has submerged the great mass of individuals 
and raised up a few to a height where they are 
practically freed from individual responsibility. 
To rehabilitate the individual —by rescuing the 
submerged, by making responsible the  over- 
powerful and over-privileged—is the task in hand; 
and it is clearly a task for the same kind of skill 
that has created the corporation and made its im- 
munities so bewilderingly effective. More spe- 
cifically still, the problem for the lawyer-statesman, 
the problem of the corporation, is to “abandon 
at the right points the fatuous, aytiquated, and 
quite unnecessary fietion which treats it as a legal 
person”: There is this happy illustration: 

One thinks of the old Confederation, which we had 
to abandon because it tried to govern states and could 
not command individuals. 


And there is a wealth of amplification and en- 
forcement of the central appeal which makes it, 
one would say, irresistible by men of any noble- 
ness. It would be hard to find in the oratory of 
recent years—even since political insurgency set 
a new standard of candor with public questions— 
another taking account of our present state which 
goes straighter to the vital issues, or offers so prac- 
tical a lead. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1910 
Well Done, New Jersey 
It isa great day for New Jersey and a great day 
for the nation when a man like Wooprow Wu.son 
comes forward to help reclaim and vivify our political 
life. | 


So says the Evening Post and so say they all— 
the World, the Times, the Sua, the Springfield 
Republican, the Indianapolis News, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
the Charleston News and Courier, the Boston 
Herald, the Philadelphia Reecord—all of the big in- 
dependent publie journals of the country. No less 
vita! and significant is the attitude of the press 
of New Jersey. The Democratic newspapers, led 
by the faithful old Trenton True American, are 
enthusiastic, of course. That was to have been 
expected. But New Jersey has strong independent 
papers. One of the ablest and highest-minded in 
the United States is the Newark Evening News, 
which says: 


Wooprow WILsoNn is the nominee of the Democratic 
party for Governor. He is more than this, though. 
He is the candidate of thousands of Jerseymen, who 
have never been allied with the Democracy. 

So far as the Governorship goes, the campaign this 
fall is not to be conducted on strict party lines. Ties 
of partisanship have been loosed in this year of grace 
and insurgency. 

The crying demand throughout the country is not 
for party success, but for good government, for repre- 
sentatives unbossed by special interests, for officials 
who will work for the welfare of the masses instead of 
the classes. The demand is for a real Democracy, not 
a sham one; for statesmanship, not demagoguery; for 
an upright administration, not one that is only 
straight in partisanship. : ‘ 

The president of Princeton University meets these 
requirements of the times. 

His ability as an administrator is acknowledged. 

He has been accused of being no politician, but no 
one has disputed his statesmanlike qualifications. 

A noted student of governmental affairs, he has 
always been found preaching Democracy. 

A political economist, he has stood consistently for 
a square deal to both labor and capital. j 

A believer in personal integrity, he has insisted that 
personal wrong-doing, even when garbed in corporation 
rebes, must be personally punished. 

He holds that no position in the public service, in 
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financial affairs. or in corporation control is so high 
as to relieve individuals from moral responsibility for 
their acts. 

By his personality and by his beliefs, Dr. Wison 
has thus become, as the result of a Democratic nomina- 
tion, a candidate who is more than party-wide. 

His nomination marks a new era in New Jersey 
politics. His selection has raised the political stand- 
ard to a new high level. 

Dr. Witson has not been named primarily because 
of his availability as a vote-getter. He has been 
chosen for his fitness for the position of Chief Execu- 
tive of a great state. And, of course, the recognition 
of that ability means votes. 

New Jersey voters will honor both themselves and 
their state by electing Dr. Witson. 

Another is the Jersey Journal, which for thirty- 
odd years was the sturdy spokesman of the Re- 
publican party, but now speaks up frankly and 
pointedly : 


The Democrats have nominated not only their 
strongest man, but cone of the really big men of this 
country, for Governor. If the Republicans fail to 
nominate their strongest man, Wooprow WHILSON’s 
majority will probably make the Maine landslide look 
like a stage performance in comparison. 

The selection of Dr. Wison is more than a party 
matter. He is not a politician or an office-seeker. He 
is a type of the very highest citizenship, an original 
thinker, a man of great executive force, eloquent, able, 
fearless, clean, and patriotic. The people understand 
that the promises he makes and those of the platform 
upon which he stands will be kept. 

The November election in New Jersey promises to 
become historic. 


A third is the Newark Sunday Call, which per- 
ceives “abundant cause for the general satisfaction 
which is expressed on every side, in all parties and 
factions, by men of principle in the nomination.” 
“Thousands,” it concludes, “who have heretofore 
supported the Republican party, albeit with some 
qualms, will turn to Dr. Winson with confidence 
and with satisfaction. His career, his literary 
works, his speeches, and his personality have raised 
him to a position high in the ranks of statesmen, 
and his is no cold-blooded intelleetuality. He is 
a cordial and sympathetie and essentially modest 
man, yet he has shown that he ean fight, and hé 
has led a wholesome life, inspired by high ideals 
and guided by settled principles. If he is elected, 
there will be found in the executive office at Tren- 
ton a gentleman, a man of honor, a Governor who 
will command respect for himself as well as for 
the office he fills.” 


True Leadership 

The Sunday Call also notes the fact—it was a 
fact—that “the unrest and deep dissatisfaction of 
many Republicans with the Republican party in 
the state and with its failures of administration 
would have made the election of almost any re- 
spectable Democrat a possibility, and the tempta- 
tion to use such a condition for the benefit of bosses 
must have been considerable. 'That the leaders took 
a broader view and determined to rehabilitate De- 
mocraey, as well as win an elcction, was gratifying 
in the extreme.” It was, indeed. When former 
Senator James Smirn, Jr., in one of the most 
effective speeches ever made in a political con- 
vention, declared that practically none of the two 
hundred and forty delegates: from Essex had ever 
seen Mr. Witson, that personally he knew him 
very slightly, but that all were animated solely 
by a desire to raise the highest possible standard, 
he spoke the exact truth. When Rogert Davis was 
asked to disregard the time-honored precedent of 
ITudson voting as a unit, he did not hesitate an in- 
stant to waive his strong personal inclinations in 
the common interest. There followed an absolutely 
“open” eonvention, in which each and every one 
of the fourteen hundred delegates spoke what he 
liked and voted as he pleased. This was the very 
antithesis of bossism; it was leadership of the 
highest order. Mr. Witson paid due and fitting 
tribute to the breadth and unselfishness of these 
two leaders, in particular when, in accepting the 
nomination, he declared without reservation of any 


kind: 


T did not seek this nomination. I have made no 
pledge and have given no promise. Still more, not 
only was no pledge asked, but, as far as I know, none 
was desired. 

Tf elected, as I expect to be, I am left absolutely 
free to serve you with all singleness of purpose. It is 
a new era when these things can be said, and in con- 
nection with this I feel that the dominant idea of the 
moment is the responsibility of deserving. I will have 
to serve the state very well in order to deserve the 
honor of being at its head. 


Heartening words, these! It is, indeed, the be- 
ginning of a new era when such things can be 
truly said. No wonder, as the Evening Post re- 
marks, “it leaves the Republicans absolutely 
stunned.” 
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Mr. Witsen’s majority will be about forty thou- 
sand. That’s all. 


Looking Ahead 
We now expect to see Wooprow Wison elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910 and nominated for 
President in 1912 upon a platform demanding tariff 
revision downward.—HArpPER’s WEEKLY of May 15, 
1909, 


At the expiration of sixteen months since the 
above appeared in this place, we pereeive no oc- 
casion to revise our caleulations. 


OCTOBER 22, 1910 
The Campaign in New Jersey 

It is a novel and remarkable canvass that Woop- 
row Winson is making in New Jersey. Abandon- 
ing all partisan claptrap at the outset, he went 
straight to the heart of his subject, and not onee, 
in a small multitude of speeches, has let the maia 
thread slip through his fingers. The foundation 
of his argument is the simple fact that the Re- 
publican leaders owe so much to the special inter- 
ests which have helped to keep them in power that 
they cannot honorably break the alliance. He 
makes no claim that Democratie leaders would 
have acted otherwise under like circumstances. 
He perceives little difference between the avowed 
principles of the two parties and none at all be- 
tween the great masses of voters who comprise 
them. He rests his ease solely upon the condition 
which has tied the party in power hand and foot 
and has left the other free at least to act in the 
interest of all the people. Whether it can or will 
so act, if given the opportunity, Mr. Winson does 
not assume to say. But he does think the time 
has come when a test should be made, in view of 
the hopeless entanglement of the directors of the 
Republican party. 

This is new doctrine, but none ean gainsay its 
logie or soundness. That it is weleome is indicated 
by the size of the audiences which have gathered 
to listen and by the wide-spread attention accorded 
throughout the country. Probably never before 
have the utterances of a eandidate for Governor 
constituted the theme of so many editorials. And 
there seems to be no cessation of interest cither 
within or without the state. 

It is not to be wondered at that the intrenched 
opposition continues in a state of stupor. Ilow to 
cope with keen intelligence, perfect candor, and 
obvious sincerity seems to be beyond their ken. 
At present they are grasping vaguely at straws. 
The Republican candidate, Mr. Vivian M. Lewis, 
an amiable and estimable young man, first essayed 
to uphold his stand-pat platform, but has now 
virtually repudiated it and disavows allegiance to 
the old régime, to which hitherto he has been un- 
waveringly faithful and to which he owes his nomi- 
nation. Not so the Old Guard itself. True to its 
idols, econtident in the power of its bureaueracy, and 
disdainful of aroused publie sentiment, it marches 
sullenly along the same old road. “ We stand pat 
on the candidate and the platform,” was the key- 
note sounded by former-Governor GrIGGs as a pre- 
liminary to sneering allusions to “the schoolmaster 
in polities.” “Tle is running for Gove -r,” added 
Senator Kran, contemptuously, “with the idea of 
reforming the whole state, although he never con- 
sidered it worth while to give the people the benefit 
of his advice until he heeame a candidate for Gov- 
ernor ”—possibly because his time was somewhat 
occupied as president of Princeton University. 
“They say he is a seholarly man,” chipped in 
Davin Bairp, a candidate for United States Sen- 
ator, “ but he doesn’t know anything about running 
the state. When he got through there wouldn’t be 
any state; there would be a revolution. Maybe he 
sees that there is a million and a quarter in the 
treasury and he wants to manage that. Now don’t 
you people worry about South Jersey on Election 
Day, for we propose to lick this man.” And so it 
goes. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Witson continues placidly on 
his way, analyzing and elucidating issue after issue 
with simple directness and telling force. That the 
Old Guard, backed by its beneficiaries with un- 
limited funds, will make a desperate effort at the 
finish to defeat him by fair means or foul may be 
taken for granted. But the people will render the 
verdict on November Sth as between this most ex- 
ceptional man responding to a eall of civie duty 
and the group of men whose impelling motive is 
mere lust of the power which they have wielded so 
long to personal advantage and to the shame of the 
state. The result may be awaited with equanimity 
and the surest of confidence. 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1910 
Next Tuesday 

We are not a real prophet, but as a guesser we 
beat them all in 1904 and 1908. So we guess 
again: 

That Roosrevett will lose New York by 100,000. 

That Woovrow Wirson will carry New Jersey 
by 40,000. 

That Batpwiy will carry Conneetieut by 5,000. 

That Haron will carry Ohio by 25,000. 

That the results in Massachusetts and New 
Ifampshire will be close, with the chances in favor 
of Foss and Bass. 

That Bevermcr will be beaten. 

That the Democrats will have a majority of forty 
in the next House of Representatives. 

That Democrats will sueeeed the Hon. Ciauncrey 
M. Depew and the Hon. Joun Kean in the United 
States Senate. 

Amen! So be it! 





NOVEMBER 12, 1910 
The Oratory of the Campaign 

Again, after the deluge of campaign speaking, 
the inquiry is pertinent, What has become of elo- 
quenee, of high art in oratory? We have all been 
reading speeches every day for a month or two. 
Some of us have even had the energy to go: and 
listen to a few of them. Can any one of us de- 
clare that he has either heard or read a single one 
that could be ealled great? Is there so much as 
a single paragraph that sticks in one’s mind be- 
eause it had the thrill of genuine eloquence—of 
high thought, suffused with strong feeling, nobly 
phrased? Our hands do not all go up at onee, and 
if, aftcr a while, anybody answers, the names most 
likely to be mentioned are probably the late Sen- 
ator Douutver’s and Wooprow Witson’s. Dr. Wib- 
son’s is certainly the one oratorical reputation that 
the campaign has mest distinctly enhanced. But 
the papers, although they have reported him lib- 
erally, have seemed much more intent on bringing 
out whatever was striking or unusual in his views 
or merely epigrammatie in his language than on 
determining his claim to the really highest attain- 
ment in publie speech. They have, as a rule, left 
out altogether the passages, particularly the perora- 
tions, in which he sought te move rather than 
merely convince his hearers. That seems to be 
the fashion of present-day reporting, and possibly 
it is In part responsible for the apparent dearth 
of eloquence in our oratory. But a more probable 
partial explanation is that the orators themselves 
are too much in the habit of speaking to the papers 
rather than to the audiences in front of them. For 
true oratory is like acting: the highest effects of 
which it is capable are immediate, direct. They 
can be repeated by the aid of print only as the 
reader is stirred to merge himself in an imaginary 
audience. If we read the papers less we should 
deubtless not only go oftener to hear our public 
men speak, but also have more exciting public 
speaking to listen to. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1919 
Incidentally 

We made ten guesses, viz.: 

That Dix, Harmoyx, Batpwix, Foss, and Bass 
would win. 

That Beverter, Depew, and Kran would lose. 

That the Democrats would eleet a majority of 
forty in the next House of Representatives. 

And (10), that Wooprow Witson would carry 
New Jersey by 40,000. 

Most people thought the last guess crazy. We 
have to confess. It wasn’t a guess at all. It was 
what Hosea Bictow ealled a prophecy. We knew, 
all the time. 

The nine guesses came true, too. 


A Clean Slate 

The following excerpt from the Trenton Siate 
Gazette of November 4th fairly illustrates the type 
of argument that was used by the Republican press 
of New Jersey during the recent campaign: 

The Democratic machine of city, county, and State 
is spending mere money than it has since 1894, in its 
effort to defeat the will of the people. 

Where do they get it? Every dollar of it comes 
from the corrupt corporation interests of Wall Street. 
Those friends of Col. GeorGe HArvey, JAMES Situ, 
Jr., JAMES Nugent, and R. V. Linpapury, the self- 
appointed committee who tendered Wooprow WILSON 
the nomination “on the part of the thoughtful Demo- 
erats” of New Jersey. 

The effect of such slander upon the minds of 
the people is accurately measured by the election 
returns. But. now that it is all over, we wish to 
say flatly—and we know whereof we speak—that 
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not one dollar was asked from or contributed to 
the Democratic campaign fund in New Jersey by 
any “corporation interests,” corrupt or otherwise, 
nor by any corporation in or out of Wall Street, 
nor by any individual associated in the remotest 
degree with Wall Street or anything connected 
with Wall Street. 


Results Talk 

It appears, therefore, that W1Lson in New Jersey 
has a plurality this year which is about one-eighth of 
the total vote of his state two years ago. The plurali- 
ties of HARMON and Foss are in each case about one- 
twelfth of the 1908 total, and that of Dix in New 
York is one-twenty-fourth of that total. Judge Batp- 
win needed a plurality of about 8,000 to give him 
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and New Hampshire would be close, with the chances 
in favor of Foss and Bass. Both got there, apparently, 
the former with a liberal margin. That Beveridge 
would be beaten; he was, it seems. That the Demo- 
crats would have a majority of 40 in the next House; 
they show 49. 

And, consequently, the Colonel’s prediction that 
Democrats will succeed the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
and the Hon. John Kean in the United States Senate 
appears a pretty safe one. 

The Colonel, as he says, may not be a “real 
prophet,” but as a guesser he is entitled to the cup on 
the third win. 

New York, November 9, 1910. J. W. E. 
—New York Times. 


FROM SUSPICION FREED 


HARPER’S WEEKLY insists on having Wooprow WIL- 
son for the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

















After Wilson crossed the Delaware and licked the political Hes- 
sians at Trenton, many of the vanquished became his fast friends 
FROM “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” OF DECEMBER 9, 1911 


relatively as big a vietory as Mr. Dix won in New 
York.—Hartford Times. 

Put in another way, the comparison (taking the 
combined Republican and Democratie votes as the 
total of two years ago) stands thus: 

Total vote Net Dem. gain Per cent, 
New York ..... 1,537,000 267,000 17 
Ohi0 . .ccscssescas. 1076000 134,000 12% 
New Jersey ... 447,000 132,000 30 


There can be no question as to who scored the 
greatest triumph and now holds the lead among 
Democratic vote-getters of the U. S. A. 

ts) 


NOVEMBER 19, 1910 
Echoes 
A PALM FROM NEW JERSEY 

Colonel George Harvey is entitled to the palm. He 
predicted that New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut would go Democratic and 
that Democrats would succeed Chauncey M. Depew, 
John Kean, and Beveridge in the United States Senate. 
Colonel Harvey was mistaken as to high majorities in 
only one instance, He predicted that New York would 
give Dix 100.000. In the other States his estimates 

were below the mark.—Jersey Journal, 


A CUP FROM NEW YORK 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In the light of what has just happened, a considera- 
tion of “Col. Harvey’s Guess,” recently reprinted by 
you from HARPER’S WEEKLY, should be interesting. 
The Colonel said Roosevelt would lose New York by 
100,000. He lost by about 110,000. That Wilson 
would carry New Jersey by 40,000; he did it by about 
44,000. That Baldwin would carry Connecticut by 
5,000; he squeezed through with something like 3,600. 
That Harmon would carry Ohio by 25,000; he did by 
over twice that. That the results in Massachusetts 


This tends to remove the suspicion that HARPER’S 
WEEKLY is still voting for Andrew Jackson.—Man- 
chester Union. 

TURN ABOUT, ETC. 

Just think of it. Some one is proposing to make 
Mr. Roosevelt president of the University of Michigan. 
The only excuse for this proposition is that HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY keeps talking of the president of Princeton 
as the Democratic rominee for President.—Birming- 
ham Ledger. : 

A CONVERTED STATE 

Colonel George Harvey should have gone into the 
ministry. He is a sure-enough wonder at making con- 
verts.—Trenton Times, 


END OF THE CONCERT 

With President Woodrew Wilson the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of New Jersey, life on the edi- 
torial page of Colonel Harvey’s Harprer’s WEEKLY 
should, indeed, be “one grand, sweet song ” again.— 
Detroit Journal. 

PREDICTIONS 

The editor of HARPER'S WkEKLY has two ways of 
reminding them that he told them so. One is the 
usual way; the other is novel. It’s simply to repro- 
duce in his paper, when the time comes, the predic- 
tions made by him in the pages of the other publica- 
tion he edits—The North American Review. One of 
the times came when the New Jersey Democrats nomi- 
nated Dr. Woodrow Wilson for Governor; the pre- 
diction reproduced from the August number of the 
Review was that, “as ever hitherto in a crisis of the 
tepublic, a man will emerge from comparative po- 
litical obscurity, capable of holding’ high the torch of 
personal liberty, that all the people may see the clear 
light and revert gladly to the pristine standard of 
individual and industrial progress which, despite 
temporary retrogression, is the glory of the nation.” 
Wasn’t Dr. Wilson in comparative political obscurity, 
and hasn’t he emerged for fair, and isn’t he the dandy 
torch-holder? The heart of Editor Harvey sings with 
joy. With Editor McKelway, of the Borough of 
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Brooklyn, he aecclaims Dr. Wilson as “the foremost 
American Democrat.” Do you hear that, Mr. Bryan? 
Are you _ listening, Governor Harmon?—Hartford 
Courant. 
REPUBLICAN JUDGMENT 

Colonel George Harvey, editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and a militant Democrate of the old-time battling 
school, has wielded his powerful and brilliant pen to 
no small effect in making Dr. Wilson’s candidacy pos- 
sible. Colonel Harvey believes that a party which is 
represented in Ohio by a Harmon, and in New York 
by a Gaynor, is worthy of a Wilson in New Jersey. 
Even Republicans must admit that the meeting of 
such worthy foemen in the field is a tonic which must 
ultimately be wholesome to the best principles of 
their own cause. A weak and decayed Democracy 
clinging to ancient and abandoned issues is a menace. 
An awakened Democracy, standing as Dr. Wilson does 
on a platform of equalization in taxation, regulation 
of corporations, and economy in administration, is an 
inspiration—G@rand Rapids Press. 


STILL CIVILIZING 
HAarpPEeR’s WEEKLY under George Harvey’s manage- 
ment is still a “journal of civilization.” It was 
largely instrumental in giving the Jersey Democracy 
a leader to lift it to higher political levels—T'renton 
Advertiser. 
LOOKING AHEAD 
Well, if Colonel Harvey isn’t the prophet himself, 
he must be one of the Colonel’s contributing editors. 
When we are looking for a political “ hunch” here- 
after, we shall go straight to Franklin Square.— 
Trenton True American. 


INVITED TO DINNER 

For the third time Colonel George Harvey has hit 
the nail on the head, hit it hard and right in the 
middle. HarrEr’s WEEKLY of the 5th of November, 
printed quite a week before the day of election, con- 
tains the complete results. 

‘Good! We declare you in with that dinner which 
Joseph Pulitzer is going to give another prophet the 
first Monday in December, 1911. And the star-span- 
gled ban—!—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A CITY OF SMALL HALLS 

All the papers are talking about George Harvey’s 
guess about thé result of the elections in the pivotal 
states this year and how nearly he hit it. Says the 
Waterbury American: “ Colonel Harvey is a wonder— 
this year.” Colonel Harvey is a wonder every year, 
and the older he gets and the more guesses he makes 
the more wonderful he seems. It is now the intention 
of the Equal Suffrage people of Richmond to have him 
speak here before the season is over about the rights 
of women, and the hall will not be big enough to hold 
the people who will want to hear him.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

OH, VERY WELL! 

George Harvey didn’t do it all, but he did some, 

and some helps a let.—Charleston News and Courier. 


CHEEKY CHARLESTON 
George Harvey predicted the result absolutely, fol- 
lowing us in that.—Charleston News and Courier. 


PREDESTIN ATION 

The most attractive of the political creations of 
yesterday is obviously Woodrow Wilson, of New Jer- 
sey. Long known as a capable thinker concerning 
politics and government, he proved himself on the 
stump a candidate, and yesterday he demonstrated 
himself to be a vote-getter of great power. 

Except George B. McClellan, whose residence in the 
state was nominal, Jersey has never had a Presiden- 
tial candidate. There is fair prospect that the re- 
proach, if it be such, is not unlikely to be removed. 
All over the country Democratic thought will turn 
to-day to Dr. Wilson as the appointed one for 1912. 
His probable rival, Governor Harmon, of Ohio, was a 
member of Cleveland’s cabinet and _ conspicuously 
bolted Bryan, and thus furnished an argument against 
his availability. In his cooler academic retreats Dr. 
Wilson has been identified with neither Democratic 
faction. 

Dr. Wilson, besides being a Jerseyite, is a South- 
erner born—if nominated, will be the first Presidential 
candidate of Southern birth since Lincoln. When it 
comes to rounding up delegates to the national Dem- 
ocratic convention, it will not hurt him south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line that he is able to sing “ Dixie.” 
A progressive Democrat who is able to escape the 
anger of the conservative Democrats, and a Southern 
man who has lifted himself out of sectional strife, Dr. 
Wilson is plainly being chosen by destiny.—New 
York Globe. 

DEMOCRACY’S GREATEST ACT 

The greatest act of the Democratic party in the 
elections of this year was the nomination for Governor 
of New Jersey of Woodrows Wilson, President of 
Princeton University. 

The national significance of Woodrow Wilson’s es- 
tablished reputation as a vote-getter can hardly be 
overestimated. He looms up at once as a prominent 
candidate for the Presidential nomination, a possible 
figure on which the conservative interests of the East, 
the radicals of the West, and the unvarying Demo- 
crats of the South may easily unite in the mutual con- 
viction that fairness and justice from him could be 
depended on. He is a native of the Sunny South, born 
in Staunton, Virginia, the state of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lee, nursed in the bosom of the Mother 
of Presidents; he learned law in the University of 
Virginia; he practised law for two years in Atlanta, 
Georgia, before he became a college professor. He 
knows the feelings of the South as few men prominent 
in the North know them. This is a matter of impor- 
tance in a President’s administration. It is a matter 
of even greater importance in a national convention 
where the South as a safe Democratic section must 
hold the balance of power. 
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It is entirely possible that New Jersey’s election of a 
Governor has given to the national Democracy a sug- 
gestion of the open door to triumph in 1912. That 
is a gratifying reflection to Democrats in every state 
in the Union.—Brooklyn “ Eagle.” 


A SAMPLE FROM THE SOUTH 

The fact seems to be that, since the repudiation by 
the Democratic party of Grover Cleveland, Wilson is 
the one man available for the Democratic nomination 
who can command the respect and confidence of the 
safe and sane element without which Bryan has three 
times essayed to be President and three times met con- 
temptuous rejection. Wilson seems to be thoroughly 
sound on the basic principles of Democracy and tainted 
with none of the populistic vagaries Bryan and his 
crowd fastened upon the Democratic machine, to the 
disgust and driving away of every state and section 
that was Democratic except the South, where there is 
no choice. He seems to be imbued with a noble idea 
of liberty and individual independence, absolutely hon- 
est and reliable, as safe from the wildisms and fanat- 
ical doctrines of Roosevelt and Bryan, on the one 
hand, as from the selfishness and partisanship and 
treachery and sycophancy of Taft on the other hand. 

Well, it suits us. 

We believe all the signs of the times point to the 
nomination of Wilson by the Democrats in 1912 and 
his triumphant election, and we believe it will be a 
complete: turning-point in American history, the cast- 
ing out of all the small breed of swindlers, opportu- 
nists, demagogues, and riders of the wave of specious 
popular feeling of the hour, and a return to the sim- 
plicity of first principles—@Creenville (South Caro- 
lina) “ News.” 

FIRST IN THE LINE 

It is obvious that his impressive victory, due in 
great part to his candid canvass, to the sympathy he 
has shown with the current of opinion, and to the 
grasp and command he has also shown of the essential 
elements of the national situation, must put him in 
the front rank of the new leaders and in the line of 
promotion to the highest national honors.—New York 
‘* Times.” 

WATCH AND WAIT 

The victory which Woodrow Wilson has won in 
New Jersey is not wholly one of personal conquest of 
the men who have voted for him. It consists more in 
the choice by the people of one of the oldest of the 
commonwealths, as their leader in dealing with the 
large issues of the hour, of a man whose life has been 
dedicated to a profound study of political institutions, 
whose books, orations, and speeches have shown him 
competent to deal in a large-minded and dispassionate 
way with the task of governmental reconstruction 
which lies ahead. His election brings him before the 
people of the nation as a man whose convictions and 
temper fit him peculiarly for shaping new laws; and 
if he sueeceds as well while Governor as he has as 
a pleader for the opportunity to serve in that capac- 
ity he will become a formidable candidate for the 
nomination to the Presidency in 1912. And this is 
the more inevitable in view of his peculiar appeal to 
the South, where he was born and in part educated. 
Its purposes he would appreciate as would no other 
Northern man. Should his record as Governor lead 
toe discussion of his name as a Presidential candidate, 
he would be especially strong as nominee because of 
the powerful appeal he could make on the platform. 
How practical and eflicient Governor Wilson will 
prove to be under the stress of actual conditions at 
Trenton remains to be seen. ‘Those who have known 
him longest and who have studied his method of ap- 
proach to the voters during his remarkable recent 
tour of the state are confident that he will not be 
disappointing. ‘The practical politicians of both 
parties have had notice served on them that nothing 
will be hid, but that everything will be done on the 
assumption that once the people know the facts they 
will force right action. Watch Wilson; that’s all— 
Boston “ Herald.” 


IN THE MINDS OF DEMOCRATS 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson is yet to be tried. His cam- 
paign in New Jersey is the subject of wide comment. 
The present Governor, a Republican, was elected by a 
majority of about 8,000. Mr. Wilson overthrew that 
majority and won his election by a majority that is 
between 40,000 and 50.000. If he makes good as Gov- 
ernor, higher political honors await him. 

tovernor Harmon and Governor-elect Wilson are al- 
ready being spoken of for the Democratic nomination 
for President. Governor Harmon has the advantage 
because he carried his state by a larger majority than 
Mr. Wilson did, and also because he has a record as 
an administrator that invites confidence. But both 
are the sort of men to whom Mr. Wilson called at- 
tention in his Princeton address. They are the sort 
of men the people are looking for. ‘They are certain 
to put the public interests before their own political 
advancement. Neither may be nominated in 1912 for 
President, but at this time both are in the minds of 
the Democratic masses for the nomination to that 
high office—Savannah “ News.” 


JOSEPHUS DANIEL’S JUDGMENT 

The country is turning away from the charlatans 
like Roosevelt, no matter how brilliant; the Smooth- 
it-aways like Taft, no matter how personally amiable; 
the barterers in legislation like Aldrich, no matter how 
able. They are looking for men to lead who will serve 
the true welfare of all the people, owe no obligations 
to special interests, and whose ability and character 
fit them for leadership. Machine politicians and 
noisy demagogues have palled on the public. They 
wish sincere and capable men who will make war on 
monopoly while conserving all business, large and 
small. 

New Jersey has sounded all the depths of machine 
politics, subservience to trusts, obedience to railroad 
dictation, the making merchandise of office and of legis- 
lation. Its Senators are small editions of Aldrich and 
Cannon. One is the quick and zealous tool of all 
trusts, the other has used his high office to try to 
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secure favorable legislation for his own _ business. 
There has not been a Congressman of the first order 
of ability from New Jersey in twenty-five years. The 
men who have led both parties have been trusted 
friends of the trusts, and the people have had no repre- 
sentatives. 

This was the set year for New Jersey to repudiate 
bossism and trust favoritism. ‘The Democrats turned 
to Princeton and selected Woodrow Wilson as their 
candidate. He is the foremost American college presi- 
dent, and his books on government are authorities in 
this country and abroad. He is a man of letters who 
has “mixed with men and prospered.” He knows 
books, but he knows men also, and the vital problems 
that must be solved for men of every class and con- 
dition. He is a speaker of uncommon ability and was 
as popular with the “boys” in the shops as the 
scholars in the universities. Business men saw he was 
no dreamer, but a practical man of affairs. He made 
few promises, but impressed men of all parties that 
he would regard public oflice as a public trust. And 
that, together with the trend against Republicanism, 
assured his election. 

The people of North Carolina take deep interest in 
Mr. Wilson and his career. When his father was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Chureh at Wilmington 
Mr. Wilson was for a time a resident of this state. 
His nephew is Professor of Latin in the University 
of North Carolina, and last year he charmed the state 
by his oration on Tee at the University of North 
Carolina. The whole legislature went to Chapel Hill 
to hear him, and never did an orator so completely 
captivate an audience. When Mr. Wilson was nomi- 
nated for Governor of New Jersey all who heard him 
at Chapel Hill felt like congratulating the voters of 
that state upon the treat in store for them. His 
campaign was a revelation to those who expected 
learned and dry scholastic essays. His suecess is a 
matter for national congratulation—Raleigh “ News 
and Observer.” 

A SOLITARY “IF” 

New Jersey needs at this juncture a strong pro- 
gressive leader. It is the home of many great cor- 
porations which wield a power in and far bey ond that 
commonwealth. If Woodrow Wilscn can live up to 
his reputation as a prophet of better things and es- 
tablish himself as an efficient champion of the people, 
he will be in line for higher honors if his party should 
have the good fortune to regain supremacy in national 
affairs.—wNSpringfield “ Union.” 


TO BE RECKONED WITH 

Probably the most remarkable victory won Tuesday 
is that of Woodrow Wilson, who was elected Governor 
of New Jersey by the surprising plurality of 46,000. 
It was at first thought that the plurality would not 
be more than 25,000 at the outside. But it has been 
steadily growing until it has reached 46,000. This 
is almost unprecedented. Only three times, and then 
on the vote for President and in extraordinary years, 
has this plurality been exceeded. Except in those years 
it has hardly been approached. Mr. Wilson’s remark- 
able victory carries with it the control of the legis- 
lature, and that means the retirement of Senator Kean, 
who will give place to a Democrat. Of course every 
one is now talking of this new personality. Mr. Wil- 
son has shown, not simply that he is a thoroughly 
well-informed man on public questions, but that he is 
a most effective campaigner and a man of the people 
in the best sense. In‘his speeches he was able to dis- 
cuss the most profound subjects in such a way as to 
bring them home to the average man who, perhaps, had 
never thought much about them before. 

Mr. Wilson made the most favorable impression on 
all who heard him. He has made a favorable im- 
pression on the country at large. He is, as all know, 
a man of the highest character. Of his intellectual 
power there can be no doubt. He is a student and a 
scholar deeply read in the nation’s history. In him 
we have a revival of the old type which was once so 
popular in America. There has been much fun poked 
at the scholar in politics, and it has not always been 
misdirected. But here is a man who is a scholar and 
who has shown a wisdom in politics that many a boss 
might envy. What the future may hold for Woodrow 
Wilson is, of course, a mere matter of speculation. He 
has to go through another test—namely, that of ad- 
ministering public office. In that he may fail; but the 
probability is that those qualities which have brought 
him suecess thus far—knowledge, wisdom, poise, and 
ability to act with other men—will serve him well in 
his new position. There is no more interesting per- 
sonality now before the people than Woodrow Wilson. 
A man who can carry the doubtful state of New 
Jersey by a plurality of 46,000 is to be reckoned with. 
—Indianapolis “ News.” 


NOVEMBER 26, 1910 
MICHIGAN 

By the New Democrats, of which Colonel Editor 
George Harvey is a luminary, Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
was induced to resign as president of Princeton Uni- 
versity and run for Governor of New Jersey to test 
his own political popularity and the strength of the 
Democratic principles and doctrines which he typi- 
fies. Had he been defeated, it would, of course, have 
demonstrated that this new school of Democracy is 
not justified in its Presidential ambitions and hopes. 
His election, on the other hand, buries yet deeper the 
era of Bryanism and its attendant heresies. 

The kind of campaign which Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has conducted in New Jersey also throws a new light 
upon the man. ‘There was nothing in it of uncer- 
tainty and academic aloofness. He met all attacks 
upon him firmly, vigorously, and with just the proper 
amount of dignity. He showed remarkable political 
sagacity and resourcefulness. It is no longer safe 
or logical to deride the ambitions of the academic 
statesman, the New Sage of Princeton. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson is a Democratic figure to be reckoned with— 
Detroit “ Journal.” 

A SERIOUS TEST 


By the way, the Colonel—that is, Colonel Harvey— 
proved a good guesser on the election. The News 
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carefully preserved his predictions in HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY of the 5th, feeling sure that they would as a whole 
go so far wrong that even as humble a publication as 
this paper would be warranted in advising the Colonel 
——that is, Colonel Harvey,’ again—to come back to 
Vermont and settle down on an abandoned farm, if 
one could be found. The aforesaid predictions, how- 
ever, averaged wonderfully correct for a fact, and the 
News’ admiration for Colonel Harvey as a guesser has 
risen to that profound height that it ac tually believes 
he could estimate the exact number of beans in a jar 
at a church fair.—Northfield, Vermont, “ News.” 


AN AEROPLANE IN SIGHT 
Hats off to George Harvey, editor of HArpPEr’s 
WEEKLY, as a prophet. With the remark that it beat 
’em all at guessing in 1904 and 1908, the paper a few 
days ago made the guesses which make his batting 
average 1,000, which deserves at least an auto, if not 
an aeroplane.—Siouxr Cily “ Tribune.” 


A BLUE RIBBON 
Brother George Harvey of HArPER’s WEEKIY will 
get the blue ribbon as a political prophet.—Waco 
* Times-Herald.” 


BEHOLD THE RESULT 

Colonel Harvey, who supplief the silver platter 
upon which the gubernatorial nomination was offered 
to Woodrow Wilson, predicts in HAgPER’s WEEKLY 
that his political protégé will come out of the contest 
to-morrow with a plurality of 40,000. 

Predictions are easily made and figures are easily 
written. It gives a prognosticator no more trouble 
to say that a candidate’s plurality, or majority, will 
be 100,000 than to say that it will be 10,000. 

A plurality of 40,000 for Woodrow Wilson means a 
“landslide,” and the person who calmly views the situ- 
ation, eliminating from his mind every iota of hysteria, 
must admit that there is nothing in the air, on the 
earth, or in the waters under the earth to indicate a 
*landslide.”—Trenton “State Gazette” of November 
Tth. 

DECEMBER 17, 1910 
A MATTER OF HISTORY 

Henry Watterson has been saying things about 
George Harvey which we allow no man—doesn’t matter 
how much we love bim and how loyally we follow 
him—to say in our presence without resentment. In 
veviewing the present situation of the Democratic 
party, as brought about by the recent elections, Har- 
vey touched upon a somewhat similar state of af- 
fairs in 1892, and observed that the Demoeratie party 
failed then, “partly because of the black fact o 
treachery in its own ranks when the time of its test 
ing came. Ignoble men, holding its high places, be- 
trayed their leader and their cause.” That is the 
truth, written on every page of the political history 
of this country during the last eighteen or twenty 
years. 

Mr. Watterson agrees with Harvey in effeet, for 
he says that “the primary cause of the failure was 
that the party and the administration did not live 
up to the platform on the faith of which they had 
come into power.” That is partly true, but only 
partly true. The party was to blame. The Admin- 
istration was not to blame. Mr. Cleveland did not 
make the Wilson bill, “laid in a morass and built 
on lines of water,” as the great Kentuckian describes 
it. He did not even approve it; he really ought to 
have vetoed it; but it is worse than nonsense to say 
that Mr. Cleveland was in any sense responsible for it 
or its failure to meet the platform. Mr. Cleveland 
cut of the way now. He has not been in polities for 
fourteen years. Instead of trying to unload on him 
the sins and stupidities of the party he twice led to 
victory, Mr. Watterson ought to “ get together ” with 
George Harvey and the rest of the boys and forget 
so much of the past as he does not remember.—/ohn 
C. Hemphill, in Richmond * Times-Dispatch.” 


Major Hemphill is right and Marse Henry is wrong, 

as Major Hemphill usually is—Eprror. 
NOMINATED, NOMINATED 

Colonel Harvey is already electing Woodrow Wilson 
President in 1912, and he is getting to be so danger- 
ously near a correct political prophet that it almost 
seems like witchery.—Baitimore “ Sun.” 

TAKING NOTICE 

Colonel Harvey, who had more to do with per- 
snading Woodrow Wilson to become a candidate for 
Governor than any cther man, and more to do with 
having him nominated than any other man, now 
makes the prophecy which, in view of the Colonel’s 
surprisingly accurate forecasts heretofore, is worth 
attention : 

“We fully anticipate the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States by the 
Democratic national convention of 1912, as against 
William H. Taft, Republican candidate.”—Syracuse 
* Post-Standard.” 

HEAVY HITTING 

After a careful perusal of tle current HArpeEr’s 
WEEKLY’s observations on the general result of the 
election, we do not Lesitate to award the I-told-you-so 
pennant to Colonel George Harvey.—Columbus “ Jour- 
nal.” 

A SURE THING 

Editor George Pte , of HARPER’s WEEKLY, is in- 
clined to admit that Governor-elect Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, is likely to be the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States against 
President Taft, who will be nominated by the Repub- 
licans. Colonel Harvey has already shown himself 
to be a good guesser.—Burlington “ Free Press.” 


APPLAUSE FROM THE GALLERY 
On election eve we reproduced Colonel George Har- 
vey’s forecast of the election from HarPER’s WErELY, 
and the editor hit the ..ail so squarely on the head 
as to excite admiration and applause from many of 
his brethren of the press. We again print the fore- 








cast as food for pleasing comparison with the actual 
results.- -Macon Vews, 


THE SAME 
Colonel Harvey of Harper’s publications had much 
to do with the nomination of Woodrow Wilson for 
Governor of New Jersey, and later he made a re- 
markably accurate prophecy of election results in 


various states. Therefore Colonel Harvey’s latest po-* 


litical forecast is of special interest. It is as follows: 
“We fully anticipate the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States by the 
Democratic National Convention of 1912, as against 
William HH. aft, Republican candidate.”—Rome 
Nentinel, 
CORRECT 

Xditor Harvey, of HArPER’s WEEKLY, has his guess- 
ing-cap on again. This time he guesses—and with full 
belief in the aceuracy of his guess—that the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1912 will nominate Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for the Presidency, 
and that the Doctor’s Republican opponent will be 
William HH. Taft, of Ohio—MHartford Courant. 





REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS REALIZED 

Quite as was expected, TIARPER’S WEEKLY nomi- 
nates Woodrow Wilson for President next time. 
Hlarper’S Werekiy was the original Wilson) man.— 
Holyoke Transcript. 


IN DUE TIME—NOT YET 

The keen eye of TTARPER’s WEEKLY has been focused 
on Woodrow Wilson now for a number of years, and 
the paper has been forecasting his fortune with the 
aceuracy of a prophet. It reviews its own prophecy 
as to that eminent educator, economie scientist. and 
now statesman in its current issue, and adds: 

“We now fully anticipate the nomination of Wood- 
rew Wilson for President of the United States by 
the Democratic National Convention of 1912. as 
against William Hl. Taft, Republican candidate.” 

Colonel Harvey promises to continue the propheey. 
While the time for the fulfilling of the last has -not 
vet arrived, it is entirely possible that it will be, 
indeed. highly probable, especially when viewed in 
conjunction with the past performances of — the 
prophet. 

But the most important of all prophesies is yet to 
come. Will Woodrow Wilson be elected President. of 
the United States? Of course, it will be finally made; 
maybe before the vext National Democratie Conven- 
tion, or maybe after. Whenever, it will be interest- 
ing.—Norfolk Landmark, 


PARTNERSHIP 
Harrer’s Wrekriy joins the Birmingham Vers in 
advocating the nomination of Woodrow Wilson for 
President in 1912.—Birmingham News. 


DECEMBER 24, 1910 
A BIG PLACE RESERVED FOR TEXAS 

Much to our surprise and chagrin, Colonel George 
Harvey is giving trouble again. Because of his friski- 
ness and penchant for jumping the fence and getting 
into the Republican pasture at the most inopportune 
time. we have kept him hitched of late years because. 
we could not trust him to stand while we went into 
the store to get the mail and a box of sardines. So 
docile did he become as a result of this restraint that 
we decided after the dawn of the Democratic vear of 
jubilee the other day te ride him without saddle or 
bridle and to give him the freedom of the pasture in 
which to kick up his heels and snort. 

We fear we shall have to hitch him to the post again 
and resume our disciplinary measures. Here before 
we have had time to consume a Thanksgiving turkey 
and lay before the Lord of Hosts the expressions of 
gratitude which become the occasion and the season— 
here is Colonel Harvey nominating a candidate for 
President for us. 

“We now fully anticipate,” he says, “ the nomina- 
tion of Woodrow Wiison for President of the United 
States by the Democratic national convention of 1912, 
as against William H. ‘Taft, Republican candidate.” 

Far be it from us to impeach the availability of Dr. 
Wilson. For him we entertain only feelings of admira- 
tion, respect, and coniidence. He is Presidential timber 
of which to be proud. In character, statesmanship, 
scholarship, and Democracy he is a credit to the party, 
to his native Virginia, to his adopted New Jersey, and 
an honor to an appreciative republic. Hise elevation 
to the Presidency would be as the birth of a new day 
to a trust-ridden and demagogue-infested country. 
There is not one objection to him that we can discern 
at this time. 

But, Colonel Tarvey, we haven't reached the nomi- 
nating stage yet, and you must remember that a lot 
of the boys are to be consulted before we fling our 
banners to the breeze. There are other Democratic 
sons who are entitled to be considered—sons of equal 
worth and availability—and we must carefully weigh 
the merits of each after we have prepared for the 
conflict. We are not ready at this moment, and the 
record upon which we are toego to the country is yet 
to be made. Dr. Wilson, Governor Harmon, and the 
other leaders are to perform some conspicuous service 
in the making of that record. We will be better able 
io settle the question of availability after all this has 
been attended to. 

It will be a year before the party can even begin 
to see the light with respect to the ticket of 1912. 
We must nominate the most available man, availability 
being the chief consideration, since it is universally 
admitted that Wilson. Harmon, and others are in all 
respects up to the mark in character, capacity, and De- 
mocracy. And then when the time comes to nominate, 
we must let the people have a say. Conceding Colonel 
Harvey’s prescience with respect to matters political 
and his zeal for the cause, when the cause meets his 
approval, we cannot leave the matter in his hands 
altogether, 

So if he persists in ringing the dinner-bell before 
the fire has been built in the kitchen, we shall have 
to call him down. We have a keen appetite for the 
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blessings to come of Democratie government, but let 
all things be done in order. At present we are con- 
cerned as to what a new Congress is going to do to 
make a Democratie victory possible—//ouston “ Post.” 


Our patience with Brother George Bailey is limit- 
less. Strive as he may to swerve it, his heart holds 
as true to the right as the needle to the pole. It is 
only a question of time when his slow coach will take 
its allotted place in the procession, well up in front, 
close behind the band.—LEprror. 


ONLY NOMINATED AS YET 
Colonel THlarvey has already nominated and elected 
Woodrow Wilson President in 1912. Are the orange 
and black to be nailed up under the red, white, and 
blue ?—Houston * Chronicle.” 


VICTORY IN SIGHT 

The Democratic victory was wide-spread and sweep- 
ing. It shows what can be done with a party united 
and aggressive and true to its own principles. The 
state of North Carolina, which seemed to have been 
wobbling two years ago, has reversed itself entirely 
and has reclaimed the three Republican districts, send- 
ing a solid Democratic delegation to Congress. In- 
stead of being weak aud apologetic, the Democratic 
party has jerked itself together, and, following the 
advice of Colonel George Harvey, has indulged in some 
“pizen-mad, pig-headed fighting.” It has not only 
reclaimed everything that it had lost, but it has put 
itself in line for 1912, and has shown itself not only 
worthy of confidence, but also entitled to a Presidential 
victory, Which is apt to come.—Savannah “ News,” 


THE FIGURE ON THE HORTZON 

IHfarPer’s WEEKLY must be given the credit for the 
discovery of Woodrow Wilson as a national and eco- 
nomic political factor. As far back as 1906 Editor 
Harvey picked out the president of Princeton as a 
fit subject for Presidential lightning, and he has steadi- 
ly and consistently stuck to it ever since. In the 
mean time Dr. Wilson has been growing on the country. 
until he not only looms up as Presidential size, but 
he is well to the front amid the ruck of the Democratic 
leaders for the nomination. 

It must be admitted that there is no bigger or 
clearer figure on, the. Presidential herizon than Dr. 
Wilson, and in all probability he will be a strong 
contestant for the chief prize in the national Demo- 
cratic convention of 1912.—Macon * Neirs.”? 


NONE WHATEVER 
George Tlarvey insists that he knew all the time 
that Woodrow*® Wilson would get there. Well, now 
that he’s got there, is there any reason to assume 
that he will stop?—Charieston “ News and Courier.” 


FROM AWAY BACK 

Many men pride themselves upon being political 
prophets, but there is oniv one in America in the year 
1910 who has made good to the claim. Early in the 
year, When most people believed the Republicans would 
continue to win victories, Colonel George Harvey, 
cditor of TLArPER’s Wrexkty, looked for big Democratic 
Victories, and he said so in his paper. Here is the 
record of this editor who is a prophet “as is a 
prophet ” sure enough.—laleigh “ News and Observer.” 


WELL, WELL, WELL 

Colonel Tarvey’s newspaper campaign, though un- 
questionably costly, was well arranged and carried out. 
There is no discounting the faet that the funds of 
“the interests ” back of Professor Wilson’s candidacy 
were well disbursed among the Philadelphia and New 
York newspapers, all of which surrendered more space 
to the New Jersey contest than they did to those within 
their own borders, with, perhaps, a single exception, 
that of Tener’s assailant. It cannot be said “all 
honor,” but it can be said all credit to the sagacity 
of the expert politicians who planned and worked out 
to a successful issue the scheme to elect the Democratic 
ticket in New Jersey. ‘They were master hands and 
heads that did the work.—Camden * Courier.” 


JANUARY 28, 1911 
The South Asks No Favors 


From the Nashville * Banner” 

The current number of the North American Review 
has an cngaging editorial article with the interroga- 
tory heading, * Will the Democratic Party Commit 
Suicide’? As the Democratic party still has a poten- 
tial existence it has never been guilty of self-destruc- 
tion, but it has at various times evineed a strange 
fatuity for blunders of a suicidal tendency. It has a 
monumental record of forfeited opportunity and a 
demonstrated capacity for what in culinary parlance 
is known as * throwing the fat in the fire.” This lack 
of perspicacity has given it the jackass as its emblem. 
It was with reference to the reputation established 
by the party’s conduct in the past rather than any 
immediate threat of renewed blundering that induced 
the question asked by the Vorth American Review, but 
it is also warranted by existing conditions. 

In the course of the article the further question is 
asked, “Who, then, can prevent the election of a 
Democrat as President?” And this is followed by the 
declaration, “The answer is swift and certain. Only 
the Democrats themselves.” The Review looks with 
apprehension to a solitary figure in the West that 
“has held the partisan millions in the hollow of his 
hands for nearly two decades and even now threatens 
to palsy the prospects of success.” But with the 
visible waning of the Bryan influence, “ out of the 
ruck have shot up strong and vivid personalities. 
Men have arisen, real men, men of force, of conviction, 
of understanding, of ideals—the rugged and = success- 
ful Harmon; the picturesque, though uncertain, Gay- 
nor; the firm but cautious Dix; the virtuously homely 
Marshall; the erudite Baldwin; the winning Plaisted ; 
the flambovant Foss: and finally, like a meteor in the 
sky, the bold and sentient Wilson. Truly a goodly 
few, but yet a few.” 


With this array of leaders—new, strong, and suc- 
cessful, with the control of the House of Representa- 
tives that has always presaged success in a Presiden- 
tial contest. and with a divided Republican party in 
opposition, the prospects of the Democracy seem in- 
deed good. These facts considered, the North Amer- 
ican Review asks what of the issues, and declares 
that of these, “ paramount stands the tariff.” This 
issue the Review says “must be met squarely and 
courageously by the Sixty-second Congress.” 

When the situation is carefully surveyed this con- 
clusion is undoubtedly correct. There are other issues, 
but the tariff leads. It was on the tariff that the 
House was won. But. in the tariff lies a Democratic 
danger. The tariff, when it comes to specific revision, 
has always been prolific of division, and the discus- 
sion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill revealed lack of 
Democratic unity. Senator Bailey’s stand against free 
raw materials aroused the criticism of Mr. Bryan, who 
had put a plank to the contrary in the Denver plat- 
form. But the North American Review thinks the 
problem should not be difficult. “The Democratic 
policy,” it declares “is traditional. It was estab- 
lished eighty years ago and lias varied since only in 
degree and in unimportant phrasing. It never com- 
prehended free trade. It stands now, as then, for a 
tariff! primarily for revenue and incidentally for pro- 
tection.” 

This is a correct statement of the party’s historical 
position. The North American Review makes elaborate 
criticism from prominent Democrats of the past in 
support of its pesition. “Such,” it says, “is the 
Democratic ereed, enunciated by Jackson, amplified 
by Polk, and reiterated by Tilden and Cleveland,” and 
adds, “it is the policy, not merely of the party, but of 
the whole people. Wherever it has been adhered to 
in practice, the party has been successful and the 
country has prospered. Whenever it has been disre- 
garded, the party has gone down to defeat and favored 
interests have come into complete contrel of the 
vovernment.” 

The trouble with Republican tariffs has been not 
so much that they offered protection to home ‘indus- 
tries, as that they created these * favored interests,” 
of which the editorial article in the North American 
Review speaks. They have been partial tariffs, see- 
tionally and = otherwise. They have fostered and 
pampered the trusts, instead of safeguarding the real 
‘infant industries” and the public interests in 
general. 

The country would prosper under a_ new tariff 
framed on the traditional Democratic policy, and the 
country is ready to trust the party with power if it 
will unite in an earnest effort at sensible and impar- 
tial revision. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Polk, and the author of a 
tariff that served the country for a number of years, 
one under which the Democratic party had a_ long- 
continued supremacy, declared among other things: 
“That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, diserimi- 
nating neither for nor against any class or section.” 

The new industries of the South will ask no protee- 
tion other than that a properly regulated revenue 
tariff would afford. There. should be no “ favored 
interests,” and no sectional discrimination. Andrew 
Jackson said in his second inaugural: ‘ While the 
chief object of duties should be revenues, they should 
be so adjusted as to encourage manufactures. In 
this adjustment, however, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to be guided by the general good.” This is the 
true doctrine of tariff revision in a nutshell. It is 
from the fountain source of Democracy, and is the 
historic position of the party. 

If it be adhered to by the majority in the House of 
Representatives in the coming Congress and made 
the chief declaration of the party platform in 1912, 
the Democracy. with a suitable Presidential candidate, 
should win. All the chances are now in its favor, if 
fate will save it from fatuous blundering and the 
baneful interference of false leaders. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1911 

Knight Errant of the New Democracy 

The somewhat acrimonious controversy over the 
Senatorship in New Jersey ended in a decisive 
victory for Governor Wooprow Winson over ex- 
Senator James Smirn, Jr. It resolved into a 
struggle between the New Order and the Old, and 
the result was inevitable. Governor Winson was 
handicapped from the beginning by the inferior 
quality of the “ primary” candidate whom he felt 
in honor bound to support, and necessarily he had 
to face charges of personal ingratitude beeause of 
the fact that his own nomination was attributable 
largely to Mr. Suirn’s endeavors. But he could 
not eseape the conviction that even a half-baked 
primary law must be upheld and, highly as he 
esteemed Senator Saurit personally, he did not 
see how he could honorably ignore the fact that 
the former Senator was regarded by the people, 
rightly or wrongly, as the personification of boss- 
ism and as an ally of the corporations. So he 
went straight to the voters themselves and aroused 
public opinion to such a degree that the members 
of the legislature found it irresistible. 

We doubt if a more daring act was ever per- 
formed in American polities. Governor Witsox 
not only jeopardized the success of his administra- 
tion, but also hazarded his politieal fortunes. He 
could not but know that, in taking the stand he 
did against Mr. Saivu, he was inviting the an- 
tagonism not of that established leader alone, but 
of all like him throughout the country. Most 
men would have hesitated long before taking a 
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step which might easily have proven fatal, and 
we are not sure that the public would not have 
held such conduct pardonable, under the cirewn- 
stances. But the Governor did not faney the 
inevitable suspicion that he had either been a 
party to fooling the people or had been fooled 
himself. So he took the clear road up the hill, 
turned neither to right nor left, never flinched, 
kept his good humor—and won in a walk. 

What effect the: controversy will have upon the 
reform legislation to which he is pledged cannot 
be foretold, but it is a fair guess that the domi- 
nance which Governor Witson has already .at- 
tained over the legislature will be held securely. 
Moreover, Senator Siti is not only a strong 
partisan, but a good sportsman, and we have no 
anticipation whatever that he will try to subvert 
the new administ¥ation in any way. 

So tar as the country is concerned, Governor 
Witson’s action has won universal commendation, 
and his daring has captured the imaginations of 
the people more completely than anybody, except 
possibly CrLay, Buatye, and Roosrvert, has sue- 
ceeded in doing before. Already, in contrast with 
Dix and Harmon, he is hailed as the Knight Errant 
of the New Democracy, and as such will be nomi- 
nated for President in opposition to Witt H. 
Tart. 

FEBRUARY 11, 1911 
Champ Clark 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 1, Igrt. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—I have just read Mr. Ryerson W. Jennings’s 
communication advocating the nomination of Champ 
Clark (soon to be Speaker) by the Democratic na- 
tional convention. Which suggests some thoughts: 

The other day the Washington Times contained an 
editorial which, in a mass of other things,.correct and 
incorrect, made these statements that are absolutely 
true, and we cannot get away from the truth of them: 

“It is getting plainer every week that the people 
who are taking charge of the Harmon movement are 
much the same people who engineered the Alton B. 
Parker movement in 1904, and proved themselves in- 
capable of holding within a million as many votes as 
the Bryan force could hold. 

“The Democrats need a candidate who, while not 
being Mr. Bryan, shall be able to command the sincere 
support of Mr. Bryan... . It is plain as a pikestaff 
that no Democrat is going to be elected in 1912 who 
has Mr. Bryan distinctly opposed to him. 

“Tf the Democratic party has not one man of 
Presidential size and availability, who can command 
the support of Mr. Bryan without driving away all 
the moderates in the party, then its chance of winning 
is mighty poor.” 

Champ Clark has never been one of Mr. Bryan’s 
close counselors—Bryan’s Missouri fidus Achates has 
always been Senator William Joel Stone, he of the 
affidavit face, able politician, and great tactician. Yet 
Mr. Bryan would gladly support Mr. Clark for Presi- 
dent, and I know what I am talking about. And it 
makes not a bit of difference how much we love or 
hate Mr. Bryan—and nearly all men seem to do one 
or the other-—he controls at least a million votes. At 
least one million men believe in his sincerity and 
patriotism to the extent that they will vote as they 
think he believes. At least a million men who 
ordinarily vote the Democratic ticket will not vote 
for Mr. Bryan; he realizes this and knows now that 
there is no use to run now, and perhaps this will be 
true as long as he is alive. 

Another thing: If the Democracy wants the curtain 
to fall on it again, and this time forever, let it try 
the experiment of electing a man without knowing 
whether he can work in harmony with his party in 
Congress. That was where Cleveland fell down and 
took his party with -him. We know Champ Clark 
ean work harmoniously with Democrats in Congress; 
he got them together. when he did not have even a 
committee assignment to give; he got them together, 
whipped the enemy, and won a great victory at the 
polls. He found the Democrats of the House a mob; 
they. are now a solid phalanx and will elect him 
Speaker without a dissenting voice. This is the kind 
of -leadership the party has long needed; hasn’t it 
sense enough to recognize it when it comes? If we 
elect Harmon or Wilson, can any man do more than 
quess that perhaps he may be able to sort of get 
along with-his party in Congress? Why not elect 
the man who has proved that he ean do it? 

I am, sir, 
Oxp PoLirTicran. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—March, 1911 


The Political Predestination of Woodrow 
Wilson 

Whether predestination is absolute or conditional 
is a cardinal point of controversy between the Cal- 
vinists and the Arminians whose determination is 
not essential to the purpose of the following argu- 
ment. Equally-foreign to need in welding the chain 
of reasoning: is: decision of the question of domi- 
nance over the world—whether of a personal God 
or of the powers of Nature. But two assumptions 
on the part of the reader are requisite to under- 
standing: (1) That the laws of logic, growing out 
of conditions and circumstances, are irrefragable 
as applied to human affairs, and (2) that, even so, 
irrespective election of an individual, without refer- 
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ence to the use he may make of his moral agency, 
cannot be maintained. 


Upon this hypothesis we confidently base the pre- 
diction that, barring accidents of a physical nature, 
the two chief opposing candidates for the Presi- 
deney of the United States in 1912 will be William 
Hloward Taft, Republican, and Woodrow Wilson, 
Democrat. We do not presume to impute to 
dialectics the nomination of the former. That, 
frankly, must be taken for granted. The reasons 
for its assumption, however, are sufficiently ob- 
vious. (1) He is a candidate. (2) He controls 
the federal patronage. (3) He has won the con- 
fidence and respect of the people in large measure 
and is gaining favor daily. (4) He is gradually 
acquiring the active friendship of the inevitably 
conservative business men, without whose support 
no candidate has been elected President since 1832. 
(5) fe is and will be unopposed by Roosevelt for 
the very practical reason that defeat or election 
will spell the ending of his career as President, prob- 
ably immediately, but surely at the expiration of 
four years. (6) Ilis rejection by the National Con- 
vention would be unprecedented and would presage 
certain defeat of the party at the polls. 

But one obstacle lies in his path—Insurgencey. 
3y a remote possibility the new and eager League 
of Radical Republicans may secure control of the 
convention and nominate, not Cummins, the wheel 
horse, but La Follette, the resolute, imaginative, 
inspiring leader. In that event, the Democrats will 
nominate Judson Ilarmon in consequence of causes 
precisely analogous to those set forth below whieh 
render the choice of Woodrow Wilson as the op- 
ponent of President Taft a virtual certainty. 

Logie predestines antithesis. Circumstances, 
conditions, uneontrelled and uneontrollable, de- 
mand it. ITlistory decrees it. Invariably the op- 
posing candidate has been named, not by the op- 
position itself, but by the party taking the lead— 
in all but three instanees by the party in power. 

Sift the reeords! Sharp alignment of political 
organizations was first made in 1840. Prior to that 
time the elements constituting general opposition 
had been segregated and their strength dissipated. 
Four eandidates had entered the race against Van 
Buren in 1836 and each had received votes in the 
electoral college, but Jackson’s representative had 
a majority over all. 

1840.—Van Buren reaped where Jackson had 
sown and his administration was a failure. Never- 
theless, his renomination was universally aecepted 
as a certainty when representatives of the new 
Whig party assembled for the first time in national 
convention to designate a candidate for President. 
Much difficulty was experienced in reconciling the 
various discordant elements and great deliberation 
characterized the proceedings. Three days were 
consumed in eonfereneces of committees represent- 
ing the various delegations. Clay was recognized 
as the ablest man in the party, was the most popu- 
lar, was the natural choice, and, at the beginning, 
was a prime favorite. Even as late as the second 
day the aggregate informal vote of the committees 
was: For Clay, 103; for William Henry Harrison, 
97; for Winfield Seott, 57. And yet on the sue- 
ceeding day Harrison was nominated by acclama- 
tion. Clay, the intellectual leader, the idol of the 
masses, the experienced statesman, had been found 
to be “unavailable.” Why? Tle was too like Van 
Buren. Both were skilled in statecraft and _poli- 
ties; both were civilians; both were dependent for 
public favor upon recognition of their mental gifts 
and shrewd practices. An opposite was the re- 
quirement of the opposition. Tarrison, the rough- 
and-ready soldier, the military hero, met the un- 
conscious demand. 

184).—Clay’s star was in the ascendant and he 
received every vote in the Whig national conven- 
tion. Van Buren, who had been beaten by Har- 
rison, was the leading candidate for the Demo- 
eratie nomination. On the first ballot he received 
146 votes to 83 for Lewis Cass and 24 for R. M. 
Johnson and he held the lead till the fifth. The 
delegates sympathized with Van Buren’s desire for 
vindication. He was still considered the most 
sagacious political manager within the party. But 
on the ninth ballot the unknown Polk was nomi- 
nated. Why? For the same reasons that Clay 
was defeated for the Whig candidacy against Van 
Buren in 1840. The similarity had continued too 
marked. Both had just declared themselves op- 
posed to the annexation of Texas. Both had long 
records in political service to uphold and defend. 
3oth were affirmative. Polk was wholly negative. 
His views were unknown; his convictions adapt- 
able. Polk was chosen. 

1848.—The Democratie convention named Lewis 
Cass to sueceed Polk. Although he bore a military 
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title, the nominee was noted chiefly as a lawyer and 
an orator. The leading candidates before the Whig 
convention were Clay, Daniel Webster, Seott, and 
Zachary Taylor. Clay was still the idol of his 
party and Webster its greatest statesman: Both 
were lawyers and famous orators. Both were re- 
jected. Of the two remaining candidates, Seott 
and Taylor, both were heroes of the Mexican War. 
But Seott was the more cultivated, the more diplo- 
matic, the more courtly, and the prize went to “ Old 
Zach,” the uneouth, the very antithesis of Cass. 

1852.—Millard Fillmore had sueceeded to the 
Presidency, upon the death of Taylor, in 1850. 
Clay had revived his famous compromise measures 
and secured their enactment, thereby so weakening 
the Whigs in the North without strengthening 
them in the South that the reunited Democrats 
aggressively demonstrated their confidenee by hold- 
ing their convention in advance of their opponents. 
On the forty-ninth ballot they nominated Frank- 
lin Pieree. an ineonspictious and inoffensive Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, who nevertheless em- 
bodied the spirit of the “ young democracy.” Two 
weeks later the Whigs assembled. Fillmore was 
the natural or “logieal ” candidate and led on the 
first’ ballot, but on the fifty-third General Winfield 
Seott, the opposite in all respeets of the young 
civilian, Pieree, was nominated. 

1856.—Pierce’s administration was a failure and 
early in June the Democrats nominated James 
Buchanan, the experienced statesman and diplomat. 
The Whig party had perished and its successor, the 
Republican party, held its first convention in Phila- 
delphia on June 17, 1856. There was no expecta- 
tion that a distinetive Republican eould win. The 
only apparent possibility of sueeess lay in finding 
a eandidate who would draw the votes of both the 
Whigs and Americans. Sueh an one was the jurist, 
MeLean, who received very strong support. But, 
as ever, when the time came for action MeLean’s 
similarity to the Democratic nominee proved fatal 
to his aspiration and the prize went to John C. 
Fremont, theedashing young general, “the million- 
aire without a dollar, the soldier who never fought. 
a battle, the statesman who never made a speech,” - 
the man unlike Buchanan in more particulars than 
any other who could have been selected. 

1860—The Demoeratie party broke in twain 
at its National Convention in Charleston in April 
before a vote was taken for candidates. Upon the 
adoption of the Douglas platform the delegations 
from eight Southern states withdrew. Nobody 
could obtain two-thirds of the votes remaining, but 
Douglas held a plurality of nearly one hundred on 
fifty-seven ballots. The convention then adjourned 
to reassemble in Baltimore on June 18th. Mean- 
while the seceders had arranged to meet in Rich- 
mond on June 11th. 

This was the situation when the second Republi- 
‘an convention was called to order on May 16th. 
The nomination of Seward seemed assured. Who 
could hope to compete with the foremost Republi- 
can statesman, the great Governor of the greatest 
state, the one commanding figure standing forth 
luminously against the background of the new 
organization? Thurlow Weed, the master of polit- 
ical managers, fully anticipated his nomination on 
the first ballot, and when the votes were cast a 
large plurality, 17314 to 102, did indeed go to 
Seward. But a clear majority was lacking and on ~ 
the third ballot Abraham Lincoln was nominated. 

Why? The result at Charieston, though not con- 
elusive, had made clear the fact that the Republi- 
can candidate must oppose Douglas. Was Seward, 
the statesman of like class, the man for the under- 
taking? No; instead, Lincoln the rail-splitter, 
Lincoln the gaunt and awkward country lawyer, 
“Old Abe” the story-teller, yet one and the only 
one whose mettle had been proven in debate with 
the Little Giant himself—his nomination was de- 
creed and inevitable. 

1864.—Lineoln was renominated as a matter of 
course—the man of peace, the lover of coneord, the 
rustic civilian. Instinetively and instantly the 
Democrats named in opposition General Géorge B. 
McClellan, the man trained to war, the practised 
soldier, the accomplished gentleman. 

1868.—Again a military hero— Grant, named 
with complete unanimity by the Republicans in 
May. The Democrats met in July. MeClellan was 
not mentioned, but Haneock stood third on the 
first ballot. His time, however, was not yet, not 
against another military chieftain. Tradition for- 
bade. On eighteen of the first twenty-one ballots 
not a solitary vote was cast for Seymour. Patheti- 
cally, when the tide seemed to be turning his way, 
he beseeched his fellow-delegates, “ Your candidate 
I cannot be.” But remonstrance was unavailing. 
The Logie of Circumstance compelled the nomi- 
nation of the “ Peace Governor,” the very opposite 
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of Grant; and on the twenty-second ballot not a 
vote was cast against him. 

1872.—Grant again! Grant the sturdy, silent, 
soldier President; Grant the Democrat turned Re- 
publican. Against him, Greeley the vociferator, 
Greeley the genius erratic, Greeley the Republican 
turned Democrat. 

1876.—Hayes, the commonplace, the “ safe-and- 
sane” Governor of Ohio, had been designated’ by 
the Republicans when the Democrats met in June. 
Ilendricks of Indiana awaited the Democratic 
nomination. A far stronger, more popular, more 
appealing statesman than Hayes, his supporters, led 
by the eapable MeDonald and aided by powerful 
Tammany, were more than confident of securing 
for their favorite the prize. But he, too, was a 
mid-Western Governor; he, too, was prudent, eon- 
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servative. Tilden, the reformer, the radical, was 
named on the first ballot, and the men from In- 
diana sat in their seats as if stunned and refused 
to make the vote unanimous. They felt betrayed 
when, in fact, only the inevitable had happened. 

1880.—Garfield was not named as a soldier, but 
as a statesman. [fe had become the chief figure 
in the Ilouse of Representatives, had just been 
clected to the Senate, and was reckoned one of 
the most eloquent and persuasive crators in the 
land. Bayard was the most fit Demoeratie eandi- 
date, as he was the foremost Democratie statesman 
and orator, but therein he resembled Garfield. 
Tradition pointed unerringly to Tlancock, gradu- 
ate of the Military Academy, the “superb soldier ” 
who neither possessed nor assumed to possess any 
knowledge of publie affairs or any eapacity for 
civil government. 

188).—Blaine at last—the dashing leader, the 
experienced statesman, the brilliant orator, the 
Plumed Knight. Again Bayard was a candidate. 
But he, too, was a Richard; he, too, had served 
long in Congress; he, too, was an eloquent speaker. 
Inter the stolid Cleveland, who then was famed 
only for common sense and sturdy courage, who 
uttered platitudes monotonously, who had never 
served in a legislative assembly, and who had never 
even visited the national capitol. 

1888.—Cleveland renominated! But a different 
Cleveland. No longer eonservative. Now an 
ardent. tariff reformer, almost a free-trader, held 
to be a radical. Against him Ilarrison the ultra- 
conservative, “wunecompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of protection.” 

1892.—Again Harrison vs. Cleveland. 

1896.—Vor the seeond time the opposition took 
the lead. MeKinley, the good, kindly, patient, 
painstaking, serious MeKinley, was named on-the 
first ballot. Three weeks later the Democrats met 
in Chicago. The radicals were in full control. 
Free Silver was the only ery, and Bland, the apostle 
of Free Silver, was regarded as an almost certain 
winner. But Bland differed little from MeKinley. 
In their upbringing, in temperament, in method, in 
Congressicnal service, in previous attitude toward 
silver, even in manner, they were not unlike. It 
is commonly said that Bryan won the nomination 
with a striking speech. But who ean tell what 
would have happened if that oration had not been 
delivered? It was a convention of radicals seeking 
a radical candidate. Bland could never have ‘satis- 
fied; nor Boies; nor Pattison; nor Campbell; nor 
any one bearing the slightest resemblance in 
thought, word, or deed to the prudent MeKinley. 
The nomination of a Bryan was inevitable—pre- 
destined by the Logie of Cireumstance. 

1900.—Again Bryan vs. McKinley. 

1904.—Roosevelt had succeeded to the Presidency 
and had been unable wholly to resist the impulses 
of his ardent temperament to break away from 
the traditional policies of his party. Already he 
was recognized as embodying the spirit of the times 
which has since been termed progressiveness. Te 
had, in fact, appropriated so many of Bryan’s no- 
jions that the political inelinations of the two 
could hardly be coatrasted with marked effect. So 
patent was his tendency that, but for the death of 
Hanna, the controlling elements of the Republican 
party would probably have tried to defeat him in 
the convention. Jfowever, he was nominated with- 
out dissent. 

Bryan had then been absolute master of the 
Democratic organization for eight years. Tle held 
undisputed control of the National Committee, and 
his great personal popularity had not waned per- 
ceptibly. Tad a Republican nominee of the 
MeKinley type been designated, his power would 
have been unbroken and he would have named the 
Democratic candidate. But the nomination of the 
promising radical Roosevelt fixed the outeome of 
the Democratic convention irresistibly. With all 
his authority and personal following Bryan could 
not hold even the one-third essential to the defeat 
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of Parker, whom he had attacked viciously; and 
the staid and sober judge was named in opposition 
to the fiery Roosevelt. yd : fos 

1908.—Back swung the pendulum.  Roosevelt’s 
iempestuous administration was reaching its close. 
Taft was nominated — Taft the’ moderate, the 
pacificator, the judge considerate, patient, kind, 
the natural and proud successor, as he has since 
declared, of his prototype, McKinley. The old Re- 
publican leaders breathed more freely. After all, 
the Roosevelt disturbance might prove to have been 
only an episode. 

Such was the condition when the Democratic 
convention assembled in Denver. Only four years 
before the conservatives had dominated completely. 
They still controlled the National.Committee. But 
they were as helpless in the face of the Taft nomi- 
nation as Bryan had heen in the face of Roose- 
velt’s candidacy. Again the fetching orator be- 
eame the standard-bearer of the Democracy and 
achieved the customary party disaster. 

Such the reeord! In each and every instance 
the type of opposing candidate, if not the man 
himself, has been marked by the party making the 
first. declaration. Invariably seemingly coherent 
certainty has yielded to the greater power of the 
Logie of Conditions—the irresistible demand of 
Circumstance for Antithesis. 

SUMMARY. 

1840.—The assured nomination of Van Buren 
compelled the nomination of Harrison in place of 
Clay, 

1844.—The nomination of Clay eompelled the 
nomination of Polk in place of Van Buren. 

1848.—The nomination of Cass compelled the 
nomination of Taylor in place of Clay, Webster, 
or even Seott. 

1852.—The nomination of Pieree compelled the 
nomination of Scott in place of Fillmore. 

1856.—The nomination- of Buehanan compelled 
the nomination of Fremont in place of MeLean. 
~ 1860.—The assumed nomination of Douglas com- 
pelled the nomination of Lincoln in place of Sew- 
ard. 

1864.—The renomination of Lincoln compelled 
the nomination of .MeClellan in place of Seymour. 

1868.—The nomination of Grant compelled the 
nomination of Seymour in place of MeClellan. 

1872.—The renomination of Grant compelled the 
nomination of a Greeley. 

1876.—The nomination of Hayes compelled the 
nomination of Tilden in pleee of Hendricks. 

1880.—The nomination of Garfield compelled the 
nomination of Hancock in place of Bayard. 

1884.—The nomination cf Blaine compelled the 
nomination of Cleveland in place of Bayard or 
Randall. 

1888.—The renomination of Cleveland compelled 
the nomination of Harrison. 

1892,—The situation reversed. 

1896.—The nomination of MeKinley eompelled 
the nomination of Bryan in. place of Bland or 
Boies. 

1900.—The situation reversed. 

1904.—The nomination of Roosevelt compelled 
the nomination of Parker in place of Bryan or 
Cockrell. 

1908—The nomination of Taft compelled the 
nomination of Bryan in place of Parker or any 
conservative. 

Therefore, in 

1912 the renomination of Taft will compel the 
nomination of Wilson in place of Harmon, just as 
the nomination of La Follette would compel the 
nomination of [farmon in place of Wilson. 

Why ? 

Obviously but one theme of inquiry demands con- 
sideration: Who is the real Antithesis of Taft? 
Bryan? Yes, as in 1908. But Bryan’s races have 
been run. Gaynor? Yes; but Gaynor is disqual- 
fied by Fate, Folk? Yes; but Folk clearly is out- 
classed. Champ Clark? Theoretically, perhaps, 
but practically only as a pretty compliment. Dix? 
The carrier of water upon both shoulders? The 
upholder of party fealty, on the one hand, and the 
souree of pretexts to bolters on the other? Neither 
opposite nor apposite is Dix. Remain Harmon 
and Wilson. Which, we repeat, is the’ Antithesis 
of Taft? Unroll the moving portraits. 

In but one essential particular—that of age— 
is marked a greater dissimilarity between Taft and 
ilarmon than between Taft: and. Wilson; and that 
seriously to Harmon’s disadvantage, in view of the 
facts that the ‘average age of Presidents at in- 
auguration has been only fifty-three, and that of 
the three elected when more than sixty-four two 
died within the year. 

The contrast is complete, conelusive; the evi- 
dence overwhelming. The finger of Predestination, 
guided by Logic, Cireumstance, Conditions, and 
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llistory, points unerringly- to Woodrow Wilson, 
Democrat, as the opponent of William II. Taft, 
Republican, m 1912. Blessed Columbia! 

Note the points of similarity and of divergence: 
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Echoes 
MARCH 11, 1911 
THE SCHOOLMASTER IN POLITICS 
From. the St. Paul Pioneer “ Press” 

Just at this writing Woodrow Wilson looms upon 
the political horizon, casting considerable of a shadow. 
Likewise his situation is one involving some hazard 
and some uncertainty. 

lor some months prior to the fall elections Brother 
George Harvey kept HaArPEeR’s WEEKLY on fiptoe yell- 
ing that Wilson must be the next President of the 
United States. For some weeks after the election he 
was equally vociferous. 

This enthusiastic support resulted in William Jen- 
nings Bryan and his cohorts entertaining very grave 
suspicions of Woodrow Wilson. It argued that Mr. 
Wilson was, perhaps, too aeceptable to Wall Street 
influences. 

Mr. Wilson, promising to be a real Governor, swept 
New Jersey and immediately started in to be a real 
Gevernor. He came out strongly for popular govern- 
ment, the Oregon plan, and other reforms, and he 
started a fierce battle against the bosses of his party 
three hours after he was elected. The bosses turned 
on him with terrific abuse and attempted to scare him 
out. He would not scare. They tried to flatter him 
and he would not “ fall for the oily stuff.” 

He went to the finish and beat the bosses and cor- 
ruptionists out of their boots. 

Wall Street’s candidate for Senator was beautifully 
beaten, and all. because of Governor Wilson’s nerve in 
doing just what he told the people he would do if 
elected. 

Now Mr. Bryan comes out and says he was mis- 
taken in-Wilson, that he rejoices to do him honor, and 
commends him most heartily as a true and triumphant 
Democrat. 

Mr. Wilson now*stands in the position of being the 
only Eastern Democrat who has won the regard of 
the Bryan following. 

The question now is, Did Wilson in making his fight 
on corruption, and especially in winning the Bryan 
eulogy, alse retain his apparent strength with the 
“ old-line Democrats” of the East? ,Will George 
Harvey have heart failure now that Bryan has appro- 
priated Mr. Wilson to his cause? 

If Wilson still holds his strength in the East, his 
new position in the Bryan affections will make him 
most formidable in the next Democratic convention. 

At any rate, the former president of Princeton has 
proved that he is a real leader, a fighter, and a_poli- 
tician of keen insight and effective strategy. He 
swept his state because he promised the people that 
he would fight the gang. He kept his word. Con- 
servative, scholastic. and generally scorned as a 
dreamer before election by the practical politicians, 
he outwitted them all—and he did it by keeping faith 
with the people and taking an advanced stand on be- 
half of the principles of popular government. He 
had the nerve to jump into the senatorial contest in 
his state and force the legislature to keep faith with 
his people, while. the interests shrieked themselves 
hoarse about the awfulness of an executive dictating 
to the legislature. : 

So the schoolmaster. has become a national figure, 
and a continuance of his virile administration thus far 
will. make him a commanding figure’in the next na- 
tional convention of his party. ~ . 


THE CANDIDATE OF THE PEOPLE 
From the Detroit “ Journal” 

What about the “academic,” the “ hypereultured.” 
the “ theoretical ” Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey—now? He has elected his man, James E. Mar- 
tine, the primary nominee, to the United States Senate 
in a fierce contest fought out in the New Jersey legis- 
lature. James Smith, Jr., yesterday withdrew. James 
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Smith, Jr., the most powerful political figure in and 
the admitted Democratic boss of New Jersey, until the 
coming of the ex-president of Princeton, has been over- 
thrown by Governor Woodrow Wilson. 

For years Colonel-Editor George Harvey’s eulogies 
to and roseate prophecies for Woodrow Wilson were 
wont to elicit only good-humored giggles. And those 
dinners to Dr. Woodrow Wilson that Colonel-Editor 
Harvey used to give to stimulate Wilsonian sentiment 
in the revivified Democracy! Exquisite viands ex- 
quisitely served! All the guests slapped the editor and 
the doctor on the back and went home chuckling. If 
any chuckling is being done just now Editor Harvey 
and Governor Woodrow Wilson are clearly entitled to 


_do it. 


It was startling to some of the earlier gigglers when 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, by a majority of forty thousand 
in a state that is just as likely to go Republican as 
Democratic, was elected Governor of New Jersey last 
fall. But he didn’t stop’ there. He tucked his aca- 
demie gown into his belt and waded into Boss James 
Smith, Jr.. who had been the Boss Murphy of New 
Jersey for decades, and Woodrow Wilson has driven 
him to cover. 

What is to be the effect of this? There are lots of 
probable effects; big ones. With the announcement of 
Boss Jim Smith’s surrender Governor Woodrow Wilson 
leaped from the level of “ Presidential potentialities ” 
to the pinnacle of undeniable possibilities. Had he 
been unable to beat Boss Jim Smith for the Senate, 
Governor Woodrow Wilson would have lost the follow- 
ing of the New Jersey Democracy. probably a New 
Jersey delegation to the national Democratic conven- 
tion. However, as the Journal.a few days ago pointed 
out, he would cven then have won strength in the na- 
tional party. But Woodrow Wilson won, won in New 
Jersey. He has control of his party and his party 
controls the state. He will go to the national Demo- 
cratic convention in 1912, in all probability with a 
solid New Jersey delegation clamoring for his nomina- 
tion as President. 

Woodrow Wilson is an Eastern Democrat. With the 
possible exception of Mayor Gaynor, there is no one 
in New York State to challenge his Eastern leadership. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CONVENTION 


From the Omaha * Bee” 

The question has been raised as to the expediency of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson’s course in adopting the 
Oregon idea of government. Will it tend to strengthen 
or weaken his Presidential candidacy? He has been 
mentioned as satisfactory to the conservative, not to 
say reactionary, element of Democracy. How will this 
action on his part suit that element? Some of these 
old-liners already have expressed disappointment at 
the Governor’s step. The discussion serves to deepen 
the interest centering about him as the chief rival of 
Harmon for the Democratic nomination next year. 

But Dr. Wilson has not begun his political career 
with an apparent effert to cater to any class in par- 
ticular; that is, any class of politicians. He has been 
almost defiant thus far in ignoring safety-valves and 
distress signals. and he is likely to continue in that 
course. At least one of the old guard, Colonel George 
Harvey, has failed to find fault with him for it, too. 
Colonel Harvey, always an anti-Bryan Democrat, does 
not even waver in his support of Dr. Wilson because 
the doctor stood for the radical Bryan apostle, James 
KE. Martine, as against James Smith, Jr., an old-liner, 
for Senator from New Jersey. The Colonel thinks 
very little of Senator-elect Martine as a statesman, 
but he does not allow that to dissuade him from his 
devotion to Governor Wilson, whom he hails as “the 
knight errant of the new Democracy,” and says “ and 
as such will be nominated for President in opposition 
to William H. Taft.” 


MARCH 18, 1911 
“A VERY GREAT PROBABILITY ” 
From the New York * Times” 

It was a shrewd and experienced Frenchman who 
declared: ‘“ No generalization is absolutely true, not 
even this one.” The leading article in The North 
American Review for Mareh concludes as follows: 


“The finger of Predestination, guided by Logie, Cir- 
cumstance, Conditions, and History, points unerringly 
to Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, as the opponent of 
William H. Taft, Republican, in 1912. Blessed Co- 
lumbia! 

© Tie Eprror.” 


This impressive statement is based on a relatively 
simple inference from the history of politics in the 
United States for the last seventy years—viz., that 
when one party has named or is sure to name a can- 
didate, the other party has named one as completely 
different as could be found. The opposing candidates 
are marshaled in due order and the contrast is 
brought out as clearly as the facts admit. Then the 
nomination of Mr. Taft is assumed and “the moving 
portraits ” of Taft, Harmon, and Wilson are “ un- 
rolled” to prove that Harmon ts too like Taft to get 
the nomination and Wilson too unlike Taft to escape. 

We submit, with the modesty called for when com- 
menting on the “ Finger of Predestination,” that the 
contrast shown is not so obvious, deep, and complete 
as to shut out all chance of error. The “ancestry ” 
of the two men is not radically different; the * man- 
per” and “address” are quite alike; the “ political 
tendency ” may be interpreted as similar, and the 
“political convictions” are far from irreconcilable. 
The “Finger” must have groped and dug diligently 
to find matter for “unerring” inference on these 
points as described. And it is to be added that neither 
on these points nor on some of the others is the 
insight of the writer beyond question. The Senators 
who have been trying to mold the President’s policy 
to suit their personal aims during the last three 
months have found him quite as “ tenacious ” as Mr. 
Wilson ever was, and Mr. Hale, for example, would 
hardly describe him as excessively “ compassionate.” 
Some of them may think him “ prudent,” for he has 
refused to walk the path on which their traps were 
laid, but the stand-patters would say that the spirit 
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in which he has dealt with Canadian reciprocity is 
as “daring” as anything yet done by the new Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. We think Colonel Harvey goes 
a little too far when he says that “the contrast is 
complete, conclusive, the evidence overwhelming.” He 
has made a plausible guess at the probable course of 
events in the near future, and he sustains it by some 
interesting, though somewhat overworked, historical 
analogies, but “the Political Predestination of Wood- 
row Wilson” he hardly establishes on this basis, as 
the hero of it doubtless very plainly perceives. The 
very great probability that Governor Wilson will be 
the Demovratic candidate is hardly strengthened by 
the argument from predestination. 


A QUESTION OF “ FORM” 
From the Philadelphia “ Inquirer” 

Colonel George Harvey, head of the publishing- 
house of Harper & Brothers, editor of the WreKxriy 
and of The North American Review, has been some- 
thing of a stormy petrel in polities of late. He has 
indulged in destructive criticism to an extent which 
must have rattled the bones of the late George William 
Curtis. His antipathy to Colonel Roosevelt knows 
no bounds and his language at times is unparlia- 
mentary. While his rank as a_ publicist is due to 
his personal ability quite as much as to the influence 
of his organs of opinion, he is always interesting and 
often a shrewd prophet. He has just published in 
the Review an article prophesying the nomination 
of Taft by the Republicans next year and the com- 
pulsory nomination of Governor Woodrow Wilson as 
a direct result. 

The renomination of Taft seems as well assured as 
anything so far ahead in politics can be predeter- 
mined. It is certain that only some great mistake 
on his part or refusal to run will deprive him of the 
customary honor. Colonel Harvey admits that Taft 
is growing in strength and that, although the so- 
called insurgent movement has lost none of its force, 
it is not likely to be turned against Taft, because such 
a policy would be suicidal in view of the existing 
political situation. 

But the Democratic nomination is much more in 
doubt, and it is interesting to know Colonel Harvey’s 
reasons. He publishes in tabular form an analysis 
of the characteristics, qualities, and accomplishments 
of Taft, Wilson, and Harmon, the latter being, as he 
conceives, the only possible rival of the New Jersey 
Governor. His results are quite unfavorable to the 
Ohio Governor. Harnion is too old, too conservative, 
and to deficient in winning personality. He is over- 
matched at all points by Wilson. If this were a 
matter of a horse-race it would look as if “form” 
was all in favor of the New Jersey man. There are 
others, but Colonel Harvey cannot see them. Bryan 
is impossible, Gaynor disqualified by Fate, Folk is 
outclassed, Champ Clark only a complimentary can- 
didate, and Dix a trimmer. 

All of which is very interesting, but Democratic 
nominations do not always result from logical situa- 
tions. No one can tell what a thousand unterritied 
Democrats will do in convention. Pleasing as the 
showing must be to the friends of Wilson, it must 
be said that a political campaign is run on different 
lines from that of a patent-infringement suit. 


WELL-GROUNDED CONFIDENCE 
From the Perth Amboy “ News” 
Colonel Harvey says Governor Wilson will certainly 
be the next Democratic candidate for President. We 
are inclined to believe Colonel Harvey is right. 


WORTH KEEPING FOR REFERENCE 
From the Baltimore “Sun” 

The political prognostication in which Mr. George 
Harvey indulges in an article in The North American 
Review, quoted in yesterday’s Sun, is most interest- 
ing. The conclusion at which he arrives is that Mr. 
Taft will almost certainly be renominated next year 
and that his renomination will force the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson by the Democrats. Mr. Harvey 
admits that there is a remote possibility of the defeat 
of Mr. Taft by the insurgents or progressives. If 
they control the convention he thinks the nominee 
will be La Follette. In that event, he continues, the 
Democrats will nominate Judson Harmon in conse- 
quence of causes precisely analogous to those which will 
render the choice of Wilson as the opponent of Taft 
a virtual certainty. Logie, he contends, predestines 
antithesis. This he undertakes te prove by the vari- 
ous nominations made since 1832, but his proof in this 
regard looks more like assertion than evidence. As 
a rule, he assumes that where one party nominates 
a conservative the other must nominate, or, at least, 
has always nominated, a radical or one not so con- 
servative. 

It is not apparent, however, that this has been the 
case, soth Haves and Tilden were conservatives. 
There was no antithesis in this respect between 
Cleveland and Harrison. Why should the nomination 
of McKinley in 1896, for instance, have compelled the 
nomination of Bryan? Free-silverism was the para- 
mount issue at the time. McKinley had committed 
himself by his votes in Congress to the free-silver 
theory. The wise and logical thing for the Demo- 
crats to have done at that time would have been to 
nominate a man like William L. Wilson. Tnstead of 
this, in a frenzy, the party nominated Mr. Bryan, 
endorsed free silver and other things which were for- 
eign to its historie principles, and thereby put the 
Republican party in contrel of every state in the 
Tnion except those of the old Confederacy, which were 
held together on the race issue. But will the renomi- 
nation of Mr. Taft necessitate the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Wilson? Might not the friends of Governor 
Harmon argue that, he being the only man who could 
carry Ohio against Taft, and Ohio possibly being es- 
sential to Democratic success, the renomination of 
Taft would force the nomination of Harmon? 

Moreover, is it sure that if the insurgents should 
be in control of the Republican National Committee 
they would nominate La Follette? Would not Roose- 
velt be the more probable nominee? Still, Mr. Har- 
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vey’s speculations are ingenious and have a certain 
air of plausibility that makes them worth while re- 
membering for future reference. 


MARCH 25, 1911 
NEW JERSEY IS PROPERLY PROUD 
From the Newark Sunday “ Cail” 

Mr. George Harvey, having made a Governor for New 
Jersey, proposes to make a President of the United 
States from the same material. Mr. Harvey is editor 
and owner of The North American Review, and in the 
last number of this periodical declares that Woodrow 
Wilson is to be the Democratic nominee for President 
against Mr. Taft. His analysis of the men and the 
situation leaves no doubt as to his own preferences. 
Mr. Harvey, who is also editor of Harrer’s WreEKLY 
and HARPER’S MAGAZINE, has been a New Jersey poli- 
tician in his time, and his title of “ Colonel ” came to 
him as a member of Governor Abbett’s staff. He is 
commonly credited with having induced ex-Senator 
Smith and other Democratic leaders to aceept Mr. Wil- 
son as the party’s candidate for Governor, and they 
and he were convinced that by naming the doctor they 
were putting him in line for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. It is needless to remark that since the election 
Colonel Harvey has not had the assistance of his 
former associates in advancing the cause. There have 
been other reeruits enlisted, however, and the mail of 
the Governor is filled with letters from supporters, we 
understand, while an erganization occasionally pledges 
its support. 

Colonel Harvey bases his confident prediction of Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s nomination in 1912 upon his own asser- 
tion that President Taft will be renominated. Dr. 
Wilson, to his mind, represents the opposite of Mr. 
Taft, and the editor goes so far as to tabulate the dif- 
ferences, physical and sportive as well as mental and 
political. The radical position taken by the Governor 
on measures which Jerseymen, in their narrowness, 
have regarded as state issues, are evidently eon- 
sidered by the Governor’s friend and backer as essen- 
tially characteristic. Dr. Wilson is tabulated as 
“daring,” “uncompromising.” * intelligently radical,” 
“immovable,” and his political purpose as “ reform.” 
He resembles the President only in his age and in the 
fact that he is “charming,” while the President is 
“winning ” in manner. 

We of New Jersey have not looked with delight upon 
Colonel Harvey as a political adviser, but there is no 
question of his influence through the periodicals he 
controls and his wide acquaintance with potent  per- 
sons. His intimacy with Governor Wilson, the fact 
that the latter is a frequent contributor to Colonel 
Harvey’s magazines, and that his books are pablished 
by the concern of which Colonel Harvey is the manager, 
sufficiently indicate that the Colonel speaks with 
knowledge of Governor Wilson’s views, and probably of 
his ambitions and private opinions. If the Colonel éan 
make Dr. Wilson President, it is as good as done and 
Dr. Wilson is willing. 

New Jersey has had a candidate before national 
Democratic conventions in the person of the late 
Governor Joel Parker, while General McClellan, the 
nominee against President Lincoln in 1864, was after- 
ward a Jerseyman and a Governor, too. Grover ‘Cleve- 
land was bern and died a Jerseyman, but the interval 
of his political activity was spent as a New-Yorker. 
Vice-President Hobart was a Jerseyman, and Theodore 
Frelinghuysen and William L. Dayton were candi- 
dates for the second office. But we have never had a 
Governor of New Jersey right in the forefront of the 
national combat, with an editor of the Vorth American 
behind him. I€ is a novel experience and highly 
interesting. It is also somewhat embarrassing. This 
is a homely little state, accustomed in its small way 
to have Governors look after the Cape May County 
judgeships carefully, and to remember whether Lew 
Martin was Senator of Sussex, or only judge, or both. 
To have a Governor in full training for President, with 
every utterance noted in Nevada and in Maine, and 
addresses to the West Hudson Board of Trade read 
with eagerness in North Carolina, and perhaps farther, 
is an unaccustomed and difficult experience. One feels 
the sense of discomfort which afflicts the father whose 
daughter’s poem has been published in the local paper. 
One does not know just what one’s manners should be 
with such a child of genius in the family. 

However, we Jersey folk will learn to bear our 
honors jauntily in time, no doubt, and it will be a 
present relief to realize that the Governor’s eloquent 
utterances and broad discussions of general issues are 
not intended wholly for Jersey ears. The point of 
view changes at once, and the alarr that some have 
felt that New Jersey is to be reformed all in a 
minute will subside into the continual joy of wateh- 
ing what Colonel Harvey and the Governor are accom- 
plishing in the national arena. 


DENVER GIVES IT UP 
From the Denver “ Republican” 

The distinguished editor of the Harper publications, 
in the current issue of The North American Review, 
enters upon prophecy. It has to do with the Presiden- 
tial campaign, which is far enough removed to make 
divination a popular pastime. Mr. Harvey, as_ his 
antecedents would foretell, is a believer in qualified 
predestination and foreordination; and it has been 
foreordained that Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, shall line up against President Taft in 1912! 

By way of digression it should be stated that for 
vears Editor Harvey has been nursing and coddling 
Princeton’s former president as the hope of the na- 
tional Democratic party. Up to the present Mr. Wil- 
son’s manager has done well; he has not forced his 
candidate or entered him where the odds against sue- 
cess were too great. As a result of this splendid con- 
servation the new state executive of the trust common; 
wealth stands well in the forefront. 

When we wrote that Mr. Harvey betrayed his ances- 
try by basing his prediction upon predestination, or, 
in other words. that Mr. Wilson had been born to the 
“purple” of the White House, therefore he must 
ascend, we would have been pleased to let it stand 
there; but the modern king-maker is mistrustful of 





himself. He inserts an “ if.” His prophecy is based on 
the premise that Mr. Taft is chosen by his party as its 
leader, failing which Governor Wilson must stand 
aside for the present and await a more opportune 
season. 

If the Republican party should turn from Taft to 
La Follette, there would be place for Harmon of Ohio, 
the stolid, old-fashioned Democrat, as an offset, an 
antithesis to “ Bob son of Battle” of Wisconsin. This 
may sound illogical at first blush. Why not nominate 
the fine-grained, staunch head of a famous university 
as against a firebrand? The answer comes from the 
Harvey table published with the article showing the 
characteristics of the candidates. In “ temperament ” 
Taft is set down as “ prudent,” Harmon as “ cautious,” 
and Wilson as “daring.” In “ temper ” the incumbent 
of the Executive chair is “ sweet, mellow,” while Har- 
mon is “cool, controlled,” but Wilson is “ quick, 
zealous.” This table of characteristics goes through 
the phrenological chart to prove that Wilson is a 
demigod while the others are mortal. The point sought 
to be made, however, is this, that La Follette and Wil- 
son are too much alike in characteristics to be chosen 
as opponents. In support of this contention Mr. Har- 
vey goes back seventy years to show that national 
conventions obey the “law of antithesis.” To go no 
farther back, the nomination of Roosevelt by one party 
compelled the nomination, not of Bryan, but of Parker, 
by the other party. The nomination of Taft, the 
judicial, mildly progressive Republican, brought Bryan 
to the front the next time. 

All this sounds so plausible we are almost ashamed 
to confess that we are “ stumped.” 


GIVE THE VOTER A CHANCE 
From the St. Louis “ Times” 

Mr. George Harvey, a political prophet, who has 
succeeded in amazing the simple-minded on more than 
one occasion by the accuracy of his predictions, has 
written an article for the current number of The 
Vorth American Reriew, in which he maintains that 
if the Republican party nominates William H. Taft 
in 1912 (as he thinks inevitable, in view of numerous 
precedents) it will be necessary for the Democrats to 
nominate Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

On the other hand, if by some revolutionary process 
the Republicans were to nominate La Follette, it 
would prove necessary for the opposite party to name 
Judson Harmon as their leader, 

The first thought suggested by this “ programme of 
predestination ” is that it seems amazing that the 
average voter is still the tool of a few men who repre- 
sent nobody and nothing save themselves, and who 
have no eonsideration for anything save stratagems. 

The voter is, theoretically, the man who elects a 
President; theoretically, again, his choice would seem 
to be made from among the suitable men of the 
nation. But as a matter of fact his privilege of voting 
is narrowed down to two candidates who are not of 
his choosing. and for neither of whom he may enter- 
tain a very high opinion. The few who make the 
selections have, according to Mr. Harvey, no special 
thought as to the fitness of the man, other than as 
his fitness consists of a good chance to defeat the other 
fellow. 

The second thought arising from the plan Mr. Har- 
vey has mapped out is that the Democrats seem des- 
tined to plav in bad luck to the end. For Mr. Wilson, 
we believe, is as little representative of present-day 
Democracy as any individual that could be found. 

The party of Jefferson seems to be gaining in oppor- 
tunity to be supplied with everything save promising 
candidates. 


‘ 


REMOTE POSSIBILITIES 
From the Syracuse * Post-Standard ” 

George Harvey. has an article in The North Amer- 
ican Review he calls * The Political Predestination of 
Woodrow Wilson.”. It is an attempt to predict. the 
neminations of the national conventions of 1912 by 
historical analogy. No one can take note of the effect 
which the nomination of the dominant and en- 
trenched party has had in determining the selection 
by the minority party without acknowledging the force 
of Mr. Harvey’s argument—that the logic of events 
points to the nomination by the Democratic national 
convention of Governor Wilson. 

Mr. Taft, savs the writer, will be renominated. It 
would be unprecedented in the Republican party to 
refuse him the nomination. He closes to-morrow the 
first half of his administration with more general 
favor than he closed the first year and with the pros- 
pect of gaining rather than losing popular support. 
Mr. Taft is conservative. Against him Mr. Harvey 
argues the Democrats must nominate a radical. Re- 
viewing the elections from 1840 to 1908, he shows that 
the party out of power has sought not a candidate 
similar to the nominee of its opponents, but dissimilar. 
While the Democrats have run the radical Bryan 
against the conservative McKinley and Taft, they chose 
the conservative Parker against the radical Roosevelt; 
and the antitheses are quite as striking in elections 
farther back. Wherefore he argues that as between 
Wilson and Harmon, the only two whom Colonel Har- 
vey recognizes as serious candidates for the nomina- 
tion, Wilson will be preferred. 

Still, Colonel Harvey will admit, much may happen 
in the next year. 


Among Democrats 

You can turn aside from the measure if you choose, 
you can decline to fellow me, you can deprive me of 
office and turn away from me, but you cannot deprive 
me of power so long as I steadfastly stand for what 
I believe to be the interests and legitimate demands 
of the people themselves. I beg you to remember, in 
this which promises to be an historic conference in 
the annals of the party of the state, you are settling 
the question of power or impotence, the distinction 
or the ignominy, of the party to which the people 
with a singular generosity have offered the control of 
their affairs. 


These sentences of Governor Wiison were spoken 
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in the course of a prolonged conference with the 
Democrats of the House of Assembly of New Jersey 
in which he urged them to live up to the letter 
and the spirit of the platform on which he and 
they were elected. They are, perhaps, not very 
extraordinary sentences—merely a forceful word- 
ing of ideas that eannot be called new. But they 
were spoken long after—not before—the election; 
by a man who meant every word of them; to men 
who knew that he meant what he said and that 
he would not hesitate a moment, if there should 
be need, to go from them straight to the people 
and by “publicity, pitiless publicity,” make his 
words good. Must they not also have felt that 
what he said was not merely sincere, but true; 
not merely true, but wise? Such a leader, with the 
ear of the public and the gift of speech, cannot be 
deprived of power so long as he keeps faith with 
the people and will not be made afraid. The 
future of the party, not in New Jersey alone, but 
in the nation, does depend on its keeping its 
pledges. For that party to-day, honesty is the best 
policy, courage is the best caution. If anybody 
doubts the wisdom of such leadership, let him 
consider how much stronger Wooprow WILsoNn 
himself is at this moment than he was during the 
campaign, brilliant and convincing as he was when 
he was making the pledges which he is now so 


steadfastly insisting upon keeping. Or consider - 


why Democrats as well as Republicans are pre- 
dicting that the next New York legislature will be 
Republican, while across the river Republicans as 
well as Democrats are expecting New Jersey to 
remain Democratic. 
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The Two Kinds of Democrats 

Such leadership is not merely wise; it is es- 
sential. Nothing could be more shallow and ab- 
surd than the notion that because a party or a 
people is democratic it ean dispense with leaders. 
The contrary comes much nearer being true. In 
order that democracy may truly prevail, in order 
that “the interests and legitimate demands of the 
people” may control the actual working of gov- 
ernment, it is simply indispensable that there shall 
he leadership, and the franker and more open the 
leadership is, the more clearly its character and 
motive are defined, the better it will serve, because 
the better will be the opportunity of the public 
to express its will effectively. 

Unquestionably there are two kinds of leader- 
ship offered to the Democratic party throughout 
the country at present, and a certain division in 
the party is indicated by the differing choice of 
different communities, different states and sce- 
tions. To one group of leaders and their fol- 
lowers the term “progressive” is coming to be 
not infrequently applied. It is not a good use of 
the word. That title belongs to one of the Re- 
publican factions. “ Progressives ” and “ conserva- 
tives ” are the correct names for the two wings of 
that party, and they are, in fact, for the two wings 
of the strong-government party in every self-gov- 
erning country. For the two wings of the op- 
posing party, the party ef individual and local 
self-assertion, the party of liberty, the best general 
terms are “moderates” and “radicals.” But they 
do not perfectly fit the division, such as it is, 
among the Democrats in this country to-day. The 
alignment is too irregular. It is too much affected 
by sectional differences and also by the play of 
the same selfish special interests against which one 
of the Republican factions has revolted. “ Thor- 
oughgoing ” and “half-hearted,” or merely “ sin- 
cere” and “insincere,” would be, for the time 
being, rather more accurate designations of the 
two kinds of Democrats which the party contains 
and which are contending for control in the various 
states and in the nation. The contest is none 
the less real and important because it is confused, 
because the lines of it are ill-defined. Upon its 
outcome depends, of course, the control of the 
platform and nominations. But more than that 
is involved. The character and the aims of the 
party for many years to come are involved. The 
immediate future control of the government is 
involved. The fate of the other party also is in- 
volved, logically and directly involved, for if the 
Democrats fail to play their proper role the in- 
surgent Republicans will essay it. 

It is by making clear the choice open to all 
Democrats that such candid and courageous leader- 
ship as Governor Wirson’s is of so great, so in- 
estimable service at the present juncture. In the 
other party other men are playing a part somewhat 
like his; but no other Democrat in the country 
is now making of his words and deeds—in fact, of 
his very name—quite such a touchstone of other 
men’s Democracy. 
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Tue fact that we live in an age of action, not of 
thought, is charged with more meaning for us than 
for those of older countries. They have as guides 
the beacon lights of their own histories, but the 
conditions confronting us are without precedent 
either at home or abroad. Hence the vital need 
cf pausing at intervals in order that we may de- 
termine, so far as possible, whether we are being 
swept unresistingly along a torrent to certain doom 
or are gliding passively down the river of natural 
progress to a haven of peace, equality, and com- 
mon happiness. So, while comforting our souls 
with the reflection that the misfortunes hardest 
to bear are those which never come, it nevertheless 
behooves us, as a prudent people, to remedy arti- 
ficial evils, which invariably have their genesis in 
want of thought, by the application of thought it- 
self. The poet Lowell expressed the idea to home- 
ly perfection. 

“T honor the man who is ready to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think; 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or 

weak, 

Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in 

store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand, or lower.” 


THE TARIFF AND REVENUE 

What, then, is the one great problem upon whose 
solution depends the future of our country and 
our people? That, in a commercial age, it is 
economie goes without saying. That, in a sense, 
it is moral may be accepted as an obvious fact. 
Recent manifestations of the instinet of an alert- 
minded people to seek and concentrate upon the 
eonerete readily induce the suggestion that it is 
the tariff. But the tariff is not a problem. It is 
no more than a phase become a_ political issue. 
Whether imposts should be laid for revenue or 
protection is a question of importance, to be sure, 
but of far less importance than in former years 
when seademie judgment outweighed practical 
considerations. It would be the height of folly to 
blind our eyes to the conditions that now exist 
and eannot be ehanged. We rightfully lament 
and condemn governmental extravagance, but 
none ean deny that application of the most rigid 
economy would counterbalance but temporarily 
the increasing cost of administration of a rapidly 
growing commonwealth. Despite the enormous 
revenues now derived from various sources, each 
day adds two hundred thousand dollars to the 
deficit, and this sum would have been doubled by 
the enactment of the absurd pension law recently 
approved by the House of Representatives. We 
must, moreover, accept as a fact that actual needs 
will multiply rather than diminish. 

How are these colossal sums to be obtained? 
By reducing the tariff to a revenue basis? Jn 
part, perhaps, but by no means to an extent suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves in this regard. No intelligent man 
now advoeates the destruction of our great manu- 
facturing industries through the adoption of free 
trade with other nations. The utmost that is 
sought is a lowering of excessive and prohibitive 
rates to a standard that would enable reasonable 
competition to kill monopoly. The effeet would 
be a reduction in the cost of products to the con- 
sumers, and to that extent it would be beneficial. 
But, clearly, there would ensue no material in- 
erease in revenues unless the manufacturer were 
driven out of business entirely—an outcome con- 
templated and desired by no one. There is well- 
grounded belief that manufacturing profits, as a 
rule, are excessive and should be brought within 
bounds to the advantage of the consumer, but since 
there is no thought of abolishing them altogether 
the industries will survive and prosper, though 
more moderately, and will continue to meet the 
market demands. It is idle, then, to anticipate 
any increase in revenues approaching adequacy 
from a lowering of the rates. The tariff, as we 
have said, is no more than a phase—a phase, in- 
deed, of only a part of the real problem, because 
essential as the procurement of money for govern- 
ment undeubtedly is, it is as a bagatelle compared 
with the collateral results. 


THE PARAMOUNT PROBLEM 

The vital problem now confronting the people 
of the United States, the problem involving the 
perpetuity of free institutions, the problem whieh 
transcends all economic, political, and moral is- 
sues, is how to make equitable distribution of the 
eombined earnings of labor and capital without 
rending the fabric of popular government. The 
apothegm of Ricardo, still upheld by certain 
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powerful but short-sighted classes in England, to 
the effect that the laborer is entitled to just 
enough food and clothing to keep the machinery 
of his body working until it shall wear itself out, 
finds no adherents here. We have advanced at 
least far enough to recognize that humanity is a 
part, and a very large part, of political economy. 
But this is only a step. We have much farther to 
go to insure the supremacy of evolution over 
revolution as an effective force in the development 
of civilization. Our colossal fortunes have sprung 
into being so quickly that there has been hardly 
time to effect a readjustment of the relationship 
of Wealth to the State which conserves it, but no 
thoughtful mind can fail to appreciate that re- 
adjustment must be had and soon, not merely for 
the relief of Labor, but quite as much, if not more, 
for the protection of Capital itself. We cannot 
equalize fortunes. “When two men ride a horse, 
one must ride behind.” Nor would we, if we could, 
sound the death knell of individualism. But we 
can try to correct methods and influences which 
have produced great inequalities, and which, if 
unchecked, cannot fail to make the disparities yet 
more enormous. True it is that never before and 
nowhere else has Wealth been so sensible of its 
duties as it is now and here. It builds hospitals, 
libraries, schools and colleges without number, but 
such remedies serve only to palliate the disease. 
They do not extirpate the germs. The process, 
moreover, is artificial, discriminatory, and offensive 
to, if not indeed destructive of, the self-respect 
of the masses. Less charity and more justice is 
what the American people want and what they are 
entitled to receive. 


INTERDEPENDENCE AND CO-OPERATION 

That is the problem. Where lies the solution? 
Primarily in the spirit with which the subject is 
approached. Not independence. but interdepend- 
ence, has become the law of life in this country. 
Co-operation, a drawing together in frank and 
unselfish tolerance of one another’s opinions, i8 
positively essential to the settlement of every 
great question. And this concurrence must be 
general. must come not only from all groups, but 
from all sections. Invariably and naturally the 
older and richer community is the more conserva- 
tive, the more reluctant to accept innovation, the 
more obtuse in recognizing either the equities or 
necessities of change. That the West does not 
appreciate the extent of its obligation to the East 
is apparent to the most casual observer, but no 
less manifest in the East’s obduracy in ignoring 
the teachings of the West. The historian, Wood- 
row Wilson, depicts with insight and accuracy 
“the moral of our history.” 

“The East,” he writes, “has spent and been 
spent for the West: has given forth her energy, 
her young men and her substance for the new 
regions that have been a-making all the century 
through. But has she learned as much as she has 
taught or taken as much as she has given? The 
westward march has stopped upon the final slopes 
of the Pacific. Populations now turn upon their 
old paths, fill in the places they passed by as 
neglected in their first journey in search of a land 
of promise; settle to a life such as the East knows 
as well as the West—nay, much better. With the 
change, the pause, the settlement, our people draw 
into closer groups, stand face to face, to know 
each other and to be known: and the time has 
eome for the East to learn in her turn; to broaden 
her understanding of political and economic con- 
ditions to the scale of a hemisphere. Let us be 
sure that we get the national temperament; send 
our minds abroad upon the continent, become 
neighbors to all the people that live upon it and 
lovers of them all.” 


THE SOUTH AS TEACHER 

This is the true spirit—the essence of patriotism 
indicative of the brotherhood of man. We need 
not dwell upon the West’s resentment against the 
Hast nor the East’s distrust of the West. But we 
do know and must recognize that these unhappy 
sentiments have pervaded the two sections in the 
past and have not yet been wholly eradicated. The 
cure lies in better understanding, to be acquired 
through fuller acquaintanceship. The South is 
the natural arbiter because the South, revivified 
and prosperous, more philosophical as a conse- 
quence of enforced conditions, has become less 
dependent upon its sister sections than either the 
West or the East. By virtue of the genius for 
statesmanship and clear thinking which it de- 
veloped in the early days, it was the leader for 
scores of years and should be the leader now. 

Its duty is plain. Out of the happy outcome of 
its own patient sufferance it may well indicate to 
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the impatient West the advantages to be derived 
from the exercise of tolerance. From its own bit- 
ter experience it can point out clearly to the East 
that, while great possessions may be lost tem- 
porarily to a community, that which a free people 
come to recognize as a vital truth can never die, 
that the test of a man’s strength and worth is not 
so much what he achieves as what he overcomes, 
that brawn weighs less than brain and brain less 
than character, that even from a selfish view-point 
it is easier to lift human beings up than to hold 
them down, and that the soundest security for 
property lies in interesting the largest number 
of individuals in its preservation and the smallest 
number in its destruction. Hence the value, the 
inealeulable value to all, of equitable distribution 
of the combined earnings and accumulations of 
labor and capital. 

How to obtain such apportionment is the ques- 
tion. Not by violence surely. The exercise of 
mere force, whether physical or legislative, is 
destructive, not creative, and at best ean only 
clear the way for something different and probably 
worse. Not by decreeing a new system of govern- 
ment as one would order a new suit of clothes, 
for the simple reason that the tailor does not live 
and never has lived who could make it fit. And 
yet not by compromise of principle which has been 
aptly described as a good enough umbrella for 
polities, but a poor roof for statesmanship. It is 
quite as essential, in this land at this time, that 
our methods should be orderly as that our aims 
should be rational. 


THE DIRECT TAX 

May it not be that the remedy lies in direct 
taxation? Why not frankly acknowledge that our 
government can no longer be fed by those who 
have little and are constantly getting less, and 
must be supported by those who have much and 
are steadily acquiring more? Attempts have been 
made from time to time to impose adequate taxes 
upon incomes and inheritances. Some have been 
insincere; all for one reason or another have been 
abortive. Is it not now time to undertake the 
task with resolute determination to succeed? Can 
a better solution of our most vital proklem be 
devised ? 

Advocacy of legislation making such imposition 
does not involve assault upon a class. It is not 
a contest of classes at all. It is no more or less 
than recognition of the natural rights of free men 
to establish a system under which all members of 
each present and succeeding generation shall pos- 
sess substantially equal privileges. A tax upon 
incomes is not, as is so frequently said, a tax upon 
industry. It is rent of exceptional opportunity, 
a just payment for peculiar advantages levied in 
proportion to the gains derived from their exercise. 
And a tax upon inheritances is not a tax upon the 
earner, but upon the beneficiary who, having 
played no part in the making, should be willing 
to share his bequest with the state whose aid was 
essential to its aequirement and whose protection 
continues to be requisite to its preservation. 

We are accustomed to regard our very rich as 
broader and more generous-minded than the very 
rich of other lands, and we sct forth in evidence 
their magnificent benefactions. But making big 
gifts is quite different from paying big taxes. The 
former not only gratifies vanity, but presumably 
paves the way to a place among the angels, while 
the latter merely discharges a just obligation. So 
we must expect that the opposition will continue 
as strong as ever, and that the usual arguments 
must be confuted in fairness and reason. But 
this is not difficult. There need be no question 
ef double taxation and no antagonism between 
state and nation. Co-operation alone is essential. 
Tt is useless for a commonwealth to impose a tax 
which ean be evaded by a mere change of residence. 
But the federal government can make such a 
tax general and conserve all state prerogatives by 
allowing a reduction equivalent to the amount 
paid under similar enactment to the state. The 
would-be dodger would then be compelled to leave 
the country to avoid bearing his fair share of the 
total burden. And the justice of the proposal is 
indicated by the fact that there is no civilized land 
from England to Italy to which he could go and 
obtain better terms than the highest we would 
think of exacting for the protection of his property. 


RECIPROCITY 
Other questions, other issues, there are, to be 
sure, but all are allied with and subordinate to that 
which is vital and fundamental. We have seen 
that governmental needs not only exceed present 
revenues, but must of necessity increase, along 
with growing population at home and multiplying 
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responsibilities abroad. Clearly, under these con- 
ditions, other sources of income must be found 
before ordinary business prudence will permit the 
general lowering of tariff rates so much as a shade 
below the revenue basis. The pending reciprocity 
bill is a neighborly and commendable act, but 
none can deny that its practical effect will be a 
very considerable increase in the present deficit. 
Its espousal, then, by a responsible Administration, 
which fails to indicate simultaneously an alter- 
native method of meeting the enhanced deficiency, 
is political rather than statesmanlike, a mere ex- 
pedient to appease public wrath, not the inaugura- 
tion of a policy which could be made general. 
Proper taxation of incomes and inheritances, how- 
ever, would render the development possible, feas- 
ible, and greatly advantageous to the toiling 
masses. 
THE ROOT OF DISCONTENT 

No less direct is the relationship to our chief 
problem of all proposals to loosen the bonds of 
representativeegovernment by the substitution of 
primaries for convertions, by the election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote, by adoption of the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. The genesis of these 
questionable devices is the common and warrant- 
able belief in the minds of the people that the 
poor bear burdens that should be borne by the 
rich, and that the failure. so, far, of popular will 
to find expression through enactment of laws 
makes a change in the system itself essential to 
readjustment. The present trend toward pure 
democracy as a substitute for the government of 
delegated powers established by the Fathers is 
directly traceable to the obduracy of that alliance 
of Greed and Wealth which fer so many years has 
controlled the dominant political party. Whether 
or not this revolutionary tendency is healthful is 
a question which need not now be considered. It 
suffices to point out the causes of its origin and 
growth—and these are manifest. Can any one be- 
lieve that assaults upon the principle of repre- 
sentative government would ever have attained 
their present proportions but for the conviction in 
millions of minds that the many are being grossly 
discriminated against in favor of the few, espe- 
cially in the matter of taxation, and that refusal 
to tax incomes and inheritances has been deliberate 
in order to make necessary for revenue purposes 
heavy imposts upon products essential to main- 
tenance of very existence? There can be no ques- 
tion as to the root of the prevailing discontent, 
and there can be no doubt of the people’s full 
comprehension or of their firm determination to 
shift the burdens by prudent methods if possible, 
but by radical measures if necessary. 


NO HOPE FROM TUE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Who is best equipped to meet the situation ? 
One ean perceive little ground for hope from the 
Republican party until it shall be put out of power 
and be kept out long enough to dissolve its ac- 
cumulated special partnerships. However good 
the intentions of a Republican President and even 
a portion of a Republican Congress may be, 
recent history proves conclusively that they count 
practically for naught. The party is tied hand 
and foot, has made so many trades with all sorts 
from Mammon to Mormon, has accepted so many 
favors, has become so dependent upon the power 
eof money, that it is utterly helpless to break its 
bonds. The Democratic party is inexperienced; 
it may be ignorant; it has yet to prove itself 
capable. But it is a fortuitous circumstance that 
nobody in recent years has considered it werth 
bribing. Consequently it is at least free, free to 
do its best without fear or favor, and, so being, 
should be preferred. 


LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE 

Fifteen months hence the two leading candidates 
for President will be placed in nomination. One 
will be labeled Republican, the other Democratie. 
But the time has passed when a live issue ean 
be raised between mere appellations. The sharp 
line of demarcation once drawn between the two 
great organizations has worn away in the roaring 
loom of time. The reality will find one regarded 
by the peeple as a conservative and the other as 
a liberal or progressive. Assuming, as we may with 
reasonable certainty, the renomination of Presi- 
dent Taft, but one question in practical polities 
will confront the Democratic convention. That 
will relate to the tendency of the great body of 
voters. Is it toward liberalism or conservatism ? 
Tf the former, then clearly the Democrats, if wise, 
will name a man generally recognized as more 
progessive than Mr. Taft; if the latter, they will 
designate one regarded as less radical. The rela- 
tive personal merits of proposed gandidates will 








be weighed naturally and properly, but the final 
determination will or should be reached through 
a balancing of their respective tendencies. All 
will resolve to the making of the most effective 
contrast, the one way or the other, with the Re- 
publican nominee. It cannot be a difficult task. 
My. Taft occupies middle ground. He is a stand- 
patter in so far as he pronounces the present tariff 
Jaw the best ever enacted, and he is an insurgent 
in his advocacy of that trifling sop to the whale 
called reciprocity. Although sincerely in favor of 
improving the government, he is by no means a 
zealous reformer. His bent is mildly and slowly 
progressive—and yet sutticiently advanced to be 
regarded as liberal in contrast with an old-time 
conservative. 


BACKWARD OR FORWARD ? 

The Democratic party, then, when the time 
comes to make a choice, will be at the parting of 
the ways. Which road shall it take? The old 
familiar path through the meadows, traveled in 
1904 and leading presumably to stability and non- 
interference with things existing, or the new high- 
road to reform? Shall it wear the garment of the 
Old Democracy or don the fresh mantle of the 
New? Shall it face cautiously sidewise, even per- 
haps a trifle backward, or shall it raise its eyes 
fearlessly to the beacon light high up on _ the 
mountain-top? The question will be one of judg- 
ment no less than of right and all shades of opin- 
ion, from the reactionary views of Wall Street 
to the vagaries of Oregon, will merit consideration. 
But a careful diagnosis of the present temper of 
the people clearly indicate that, if an election 
were to be held to-morrow, a Democratic candidate 
regarded by the people as less progressive than 
President Taft would be defeated, and that a 
candidate generally recognized as being more pro- 
eressive, more liberal, more radical, if you like, 
than President Taft would almost as surely win. 

There need be no qualification of the first dec- 
laration because there appears no statesman an- 
swering that description whose intellectual and 
moral merits could be held to be in any way 
superior to those of President Taft; nor is there 
one whose powers of fascination are equal to those 
of our popular Chief Magistrate. There would 
he then no compensatory advantages, and the -dif- 
ferentiation in policy would shape the result. 

It does not follow, on the other hand, that any 
person reckoned as more progressive or liberal 
could win. Far from it. President Taft will be 
a strong and attractive candidate. He has amply 
demonstrated his good intentions, has fully proven 
his exceptional abilities, and is gradually develop- 
ing notable eapacity for true leadership. In op- 
position to him, irrespective of political tendencies, 
must be pitted a man equal in all respects except 
experience, equal in intellect, in courage, in loyalty 
to the Constitution, in understanding of demo- 
cratic institutions, in nobility of character and 
purpose, in freedom from wrongful influence of 
class or section. in fidelity to the interests of all 
the people whose lives, liberties, prosperity, and 
happiness must be safeguarded and conserved by 
the great Republie which belongs to them and to 
them alone. 


THLE DEMOCRATIC. FACTIONS 

Grant that such an one be found. Can _ the 
Democratic party act as a unit? In four sue- 
cessive national elections one faction has defeated 
the other. Cleveland Democrats voted against Mr. 
Bryan, and Bryan Democrats did not vote for Mr. 
Parker. Do tne differenees which have eventuated 
thus fatally continue irreconcilable now when suc- 
cess seems almost within reach? What reason is 
there to believe that, left to themselves, the fac- 
tions divided by the Alleghanies will coalesce with- 
out reserve? Can Eastern Democrats be induced 
to accord freely to Mr. Bryan the position, not of 
dictator, but of leader, which is rightfully his until 
the next candidate for President shall be named? 
Can Mr. Bryan be persuaded to desist from seek- 
ing truth in the well so constantly that his vision 
is circumscribed to his own image? Is a more 
tolerant, a more considerate, a more respectful at- 
titude on both sides within the range of possible 
attainment ? 

Candor demands the admission that Eastern 
Democrats have been unjust to Mr. Bryan. To 
disavow what is honestly believed to be a false 
doctrine, even to oppose a policy regarded as fatal 
or wrong, may be and often is a consciencious 
duty. But to question a man’s sincerity, to in- 
sinuate sordid motives, to discredit his purposes 
without cause or proof, is only to invite just re- 
sentment and swift retribution. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Bryan should still consider the 
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seaboard metropolis, if not the enemy’s country, 
at least as unfairly inimical. 


MR. BRYAN AND THE FAST 

But the East has no monopoly of wilful un- 
charitableness. When Mr. Bryan declares that any 
possible candidacy supported by the New York 
World, the New York Times, and Harprer’s WEEK- 
Ly “must be viewed with suspicion ” he implies 
much that he must know to be unwarranted. 
Surely he must be aware that many years before 
he himself beeame a_ public character Joseph 
Pulitzer began a warfare upon plutocraecy which 
has been continued unwaveringly and unceasingly. 
If ever there was a public journal of proven in- 
dependence and unsusceptibility to wrongful in- 
fluence everybody knows that the New York World 
is that newspaper. Nor can Mr. Bryan be ig- 
norant of the consistently high-minded and con- 
scientious course of the New York Times. Of 
Tarver’s WrEKLy it suffices to say that the only 
man whose advice with respect to shaping its 
policy its present editor has ever sought or re- 
ceived is William Jennings Bryan. True, there 
have arisen differences of opinion, but Mr. Bryan 
has no reason whatever to assert that the views 
of those journals have been one whit less honest 
or less rightfully intentioned than his own, whose 
perfect sincerity may be granted. No fair-minded 
person can withhold admiration of Mr. Bryan’s 
amazing prescience of popular tendencies, but 
events have seemed to demonstrate that, in a prac- 
tical sense, it is no less fatal to be too far ahead 
of the procession than to linger too far behind. 
The time may come when the people will demand 
prohibition, for example, or government owner- 
ship. or initiative, referendum, and reeall, but that 
time seemingly is not yet. Consequently, from 
motives of policy no less than of principle we sup- 
pose we should again differ with Mr. Bryan; but 
even so, should disagreement upon mere side issues 
be permitted to prevent unison in upholding fun- 
damental truth? 

Herein, lies the opportunity of the unbiased, 
uncommitted South, the mother of Democraey— 
to act not merely as umpire between these two 
factions, but to take the lead, to insist that resent- 
ments so ancient as to have become childish be 
buried, to demand from both greater consideration, 
more respect for and greater faith in one another, 
and to make it perfectly clear that manifestations 
of churlishness by either will meet with stern and 
effective rebuke. 

THE MAN 

Let the apportionment of responsibilities be 
even. The West has furnished the party, as well 
as the opposition, with the majority, though not 
the greatest, of its issues. The South is to enforce 
harmony and amalgamation. The East presents 
the man—Woodrow Wilson, the highly American- 
ized Seoteh-Ivishman, descended from Ohio, born 
in Virginia, developed in Maryland, married in 
Georgia, and now delivering from political bond- 
age the state of New Jersey. 

Great oceasions find great men. Here is one 
who, if he had lived in the days of Jefferson and 
Madison, would have rivaled the one as a champion 
of the people, and weuld have equaled the other in 
comprehension and lucid expression of funda- 
mental law. No other living personality so hap- 
pily combines the dominant traits of those two 
great statesmen; no other has evidenced so per- 
fect a blending of profound knowledge and simpie 
devotion to humanity; no other has shown so 
clearly how quickly the old truths will spring into 
new light and power when touched by the magie 
wand of full sincerity; no other more surely em- 
hodies the authority of sustained thought, of un- 
remitting labor for unselfish ends, the spirit of 
sacrifice and devotion, the instinct of independence, 
the love of perfect freedom. Born a polemie and 
controversialist, intellectually combative and self- 
reliant; fearless to the verge of temerity; indif-_ 
ferent to applause or censure for its own sake; 
ineapable of intrigue; prompt to accept conclu- 
sions based upen right versus wrong without in- 
quiring or caring whether they be politic or even 
expedient; persuasive in oratory, but devoid of 
artifice: too intent, too earnest to employ cheap 
and paltry devices; his pockets filled with moral 
dynamite; his every thought springing from 
knowledge that all of the basie principles in our 
political order, ineluding conservatism, emerged 
from the well of the most radical democracy, and 
that democracy itself is only letting in light and 
air; at the height of his powers of intellect and 
judgment; upon the high plateau of middle life, 
best adapted to noble and enduring achievement, 
stands the man, the liberal, the progressive, the 
radical, if you will, wide-eyed, open-minded, calm, 
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resolute, exact in thought, effective in action, the 
most vivid and virile personality, save one, devel- 
oped on American soil in half a century. Such, 
without exaggeration or undue emphasis, is Wood- 
row Wilson. 

The old South has bred great statesmen from 
the beginning of the Republic. To her greatest, 
the peerless son of Virginia, we owe the political 
emancipation of the people from oligarchical rule 
and the establishnient of the political party which 
has survived the assaults of a century. Now Ict 
the new South give to the new Democracy another 
true leader, armed with the power of his faith 
in the people and their faith in him, and the 
quickened spirit which enabled Jefferson to break 
the bonds of paternalism will again become the 
glory of the nation. 

Tue Epiror. 


APRIL 8, 1911 
The Voice of the People 


Apparently Woodrow Wilson is to be the next 
President if it requires the leading article in every 
aumber of “The North American Review” from now 
until November of 1912. Last month his qualifications 
were demonstrated in a tabular comparison that left 
his hypothetical opponents without a statistical leg 
to stand on. Now we hare an analysis of “ The Prob- 
lem, the Solution, and the Man” achich, if less mathe- 
matical, is as convincingly antithetical as ever, with 
its climax of “the highly Americanized Scotch-Trish- 
man, descended from Ohio, born in Virginia, developed 
in Maryland, married in Georgia, and now delivering 
from political bondage the state of New Jersey.”— 
New York “ Evening Post.” 


“VERY CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE” 
From the Savannah “ News” 
Colonel George Harvey, who was one of the speakers 
at the Hibernian banquet iast night, is strongly wedded 
to the idea that Governor Wilson is the logical candi- 
date of the Democratic party for President. He ex- 
pressed that idea in an interview yesterday, and he 
also believes that the Democratic party isn’t going 
to do anything in the direction of reforming the tariff 
that will greatly disturb the business of the country. 
He has confidence in the Ways and Means Committee 
that has been named, especially in Mr. Underwood, its 
chairman. That doesn’t mean, we take it, that the 
Democrats are not going to so reform the tariff that 
it will be satisfactory to the people. It simply means 
that they have a clear appreciation of their respon- 
sibility and that they will act with care and caution. 
It seems to us that Governor Wilson stands an ex- 
cellent chance of being the Democratic nominee for 
President. He has made a record since he entered 
the political field as a spokesman of the party. His 
achievement. in his campaign for Governor of New 
Jersey gave him a place among the very ablest of the 
Democratic leaders and showed him to be a progressive 
without being a radical putting out new theories which 
do not appeal to the common sense of the people. : 
Naturally here in the South there is a very kindly 
feeling for Governor Wilson, since he is a Southerner. 
We have been talking of the advisability of naming a 
Southern man for President for a number of years. 
The time for doing that seems to have arrived. See- 
tional feeling has practically disappeared and South- 
ern men are in the really prominent positions in the 
House of Representatives or will be as soon as Con- 
gress assembles in extra session. We have all along 
contended that the North would give a Southern man 
a warmer support for President than a Northern man 
simply to prove that sectionalism in that section was 
dead, if for no other reason. Governor Wilson meets 
the Democratic demand in practically every particular 
—at least it so seems in this part. of the country. 
In the West the sentiment may not be as kindly to 
Governor Wilson as it is to Governor Harmon and 
Mr. Champ Clark, but the question, after all, when 
the convention meets will be, which stands the best 
chance of being elected? 

Mr. Bryan was regarded as a wonderful campaigner, 
and much of the large vote he received in each of his 
Presidential campaigns was due to his personal efforts 
on the stump. It is doubtful, however, if he is as 
good a vote-getter as Governor Wilson proved himself 
to be in his New Jersey campaign. Governor Wilson 
in that campaign got very close to the people, and he 
would do the same thing if named by the Democrats 
for President. It is among the probabilities that 1912 
will see a Southern man named for President. 


SAVANNAH IS SATISFIED 
From the Savannah “ Press” 

“The political prognostication in which Colenel 
George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, indulges 
in an article in The North American Review is most 
interesting. The conclusion at which he’ arrives is 
that Mr. ‘Taft will almost certainly be renominated 
next year and that his renomination will force the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson by the Democrats.”— 
Americus “ Times Recorder.” 


This suits us. Both candidates, if we may call them 
that, were in Atlanta last week and spoke from the 
same platform in the anditorium. Each made a good 
speech, for both men had a message to deliver. It is 
the consensus of opinion in Georgia that Woodrow 
Wilson is one of the most accomplished and _states- 
man-like men in the country. He was followed around 
in Atlanta by crowds all the time. He had .to make 
about three speeches a day and yet did not trifle with 
his opportunities. He is not a mere hand-shaker. He 
spoke under every possible condition. He did not 
deal in demagoguery or claptrap. He addressed the 
Young Men’s Democratic League: he foregathered with 
the Princeton Alumni. He was jumped up in the 

















lobby of the Piedmont and placed upon a table; he re- 
sponded to the call of Governor Hoke Smith at a little 
banquet given in his honor, and, lastly, he spoke before 
seven thousand people in the auditorium, where he was 
followed by President Taft. 

Governor Wilson, of course, is partly Georgian and 
received ovations everywhere he went. He stayed in 
Atlanta just forty-eight hours and was crowded with 
attentions and won a large following. He proved the 
truth of his own statement, and when the people are 
convinced that you are sincere in the desire to render 
them public service “they will follow you in incon- 
venient numbers.” Governor Wilson had to get up 
early and speak late to meet all the demands made 
upon him in Atlanta. He is a great student, a close 
thinker, a careful speaker, a man who holds the con- 
fidence of the people, and will be a quantity to be 
reckoned with when a candidate for President is chosen 
next year. 

He gets right down to the people in his public dis- 
cussions. He is not pedantic or obscure. He talks in 
an easy, natural vein, and he is the most unique and 
striking figure in public life to-day. We agree with 
Colonel George Harvey once more. 

* Woodrow Wilson is hailed as the Knight Errant of 
the new Democracy. and as such will be nominated in 
opposition to William H. Taft.” 


LOYAL, INTELLIGENT, PATRIOTIC 
From the Portland (Indiana) “ Commercial ” 

We have no knowledge, of course,, regarding the 
measure of enthusiasm that will follow the nomination 
of Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for the 
Presidency by Colonel George Harvey, but we regard 
the Savannah speech in which Colonel Harvey placed 
his favorite before the people of the South as one of 
the most adroit and at the same time finished produc- 
tions nm favor of a candidate that we have ever read. 
The sponsor for Governor Wilson’s candidacy is cer- 
tainly an enthusiast, and being in a position as editor 
of The North American Review to wield a large in- 
fluence over the people, it is not improbable that his 
utterances may bear fruit for his favorite even as 
they are now awakening a great deal of very earnest 
discussion. Perhaps it is a little early to start Presi- 
dential booms, for there is danger of them being punc- 
tured before the nominating convention meets a year 
hence, and yet there is a great deal in getting the 
people to thinking that when they come to act, they 
may act with intelligence and discrimination. 

What Colonel Harvey has said has the merit of 
being free from partisan feeling, if we judge him by 
his words, for the Savannah speech throughout is a 
strong and dispassionate appeal to reason. Every one 
knows that the Democrats have for years been rent 
asunder by factions. Brvan was defeated largely by 
the votes of the Hast. Parker, though weak every- 
where, was notably weak in the West. Bryan’s 
strength was in the territory of Parker’s greatest 
weakness, and Parker’s strength was among the men 
who had done most to bring about a miscarriage of 
Bryan’s candidates. The South was true both to 
Bryan and Parker, not, perhaps, because it loved 
either very greatly, but because the negro question, 
always acute in that section, would make her loyal to 
any ticket that the Democracy would make: And _ be- 
cause of this loyalty she is in a position to act as 
arbiter between the Democratic factions of the East 
and the West, and bring both sections with her to an 
honest and undivided support of a candidate who can- 
not be said to be an Hasterner or a Westerner or a 
Southerner, but so cosmopolitan that he combines the 
loyalty, the intelligence, and the patriotism of them 
all. 

Colonel Harvey’s description of his candidate is not 
only unique, but it constitutes a literary gem that is 
well worth reading. 


THE LAW OF LOGIC ESTABLISHED 
From the Galveston “ News” 

The North American Review for March has a most 
interesting and searching argument by its editor in- 
tended to prove that Dr. Woodrow Wilson, who is 
just now engaged in bringing about the political re- 
generation of New Jersey, is predestined to be the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency next year. The 
argument is founded chiefly on the postulate * that 
the laws of logic, growing out of conditions and cir- 
cumstances, are irrefragable as applied to human af- 
fairs,” which, translated, means that even politicians 
must yield somewhat to the logie of events. 

The antithesis between Taft and Wilson is proved, 
and if the laws of logic “are irrefragable” even by 
political conventions, the nomination of Dr. Wilson 
would seem te be predestined indeed, unless some one 
better fitting the logic of events should rise above the 
horizon during the next year. The editor of The 
North American Review finds, by searching the polit- 
ical history of the country for the last half-century, 
that the law of logic dees require that the two opposing 
parties shall nominate men who are in essential re- 
spects antithetical of each other, and that the party 
which picks its nominee last must be governed by the 
political character and personality of the man picked 
by its adversary. A single instance will at once illus- 
trate and somewhat support the idea: When the Re- 
publicans nominated McKinley, a conservative, the 
Democrats nominated Bryan, a radical; when the 
Republicans nominated Roosevelt, a radical, the Demo- 
erats equally faced about by nominating Parker, a 
conservative. 

The law seems pretty well proven by this appeal to 
history, and that Taft and Harmon are alike in more 
respects than they are unlike is pretty conclusively 
shown by the analysis. ‘The nomination of Taft by 
the Republicans assured, the nomination of Harmon by 
the Democratic party would make it the exponent of 
stand-patism, and the Republican party the exponent 
of cautious progressivism; whereas the nomination of 
Wilson would make the Democratic party the exponent 
of intelligent radicalism. Thus the Democrats have in 
these two men excellent material with which to per- 
sonify whichever attitude they wish to assume toward 
the political problems of the time, though in choosing 
they must take into account the very strong proba- 
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bility that if two men so nearly alike as Taft and 
Harmon should be nominated, the progressive Repub- 
licans will put forth a nominee who will appeal to the 
radical elements in both parties, and tend to concen- 
trate the stand-patters on Taft. 

There is no reason why the Democrats should act 
without foreseeing the full consequences of their act. 


MANY CALLED, BUT FEW CHOSEN 
From the New Orleans “ Picayune” 

The nomination and election of a President of the 
United States do not oceur until more than a year 
away, and the people at large are not troubling them- 
selves on the subject in advance, and nobody is anxious 
about what may happen in the premises except the 
candidates in expectation, whoever they may be. The 
party nominations will be made in June or July of 
1912, and the election will be held in November of that 
year, so that there is plenty of time in which conditions 
that will control may shape themselves. 

George Harvey, in the March North American Re- 
view, has foreseen all that is predestined in those 
nominations, and he undertakes to tell how it is going 
to be. Gazing into the future, he sees that President 
Taft will be the Republican nominee and Woodrow 
Wilson the Democratie candidate. 

Taft is an avowed candidate. He controls the fed- 
eral patronage. This is all that can be said in his 
favor. He started out to be immensely popular. but 
he destroyed it all by playing into the hands of the 
tariff-raisers. He was charged with having been an 
active agent in vastly increasing the expenses of living 
for the masses of the people in order to put more 
money in the already plethorie pockets of the manu- 
facturing monopolies and trusts. He split the Repub- 
lican party into the regulars or stand-patters on the 
ene side and the insurgents or low-taritf progression- 
ists on the other. No other President so rapidly de- 
stroyed the popularity with which he first set out, and 
it was not a popularity he had won by his services, 
but it was a friendly feeling that had been bestowed 
upon him because he seemed to be such a good fellow. 

But all that is gone, and he has no hold on the 
people whatever. Save where by some bargain and 
sale, like his deal with the Pacifie coast states in the 
matter of the Panama Exposition, Mr. Taft has no 
following in any part of the country. Even the people 
whose hearts he gained in Georgia by eating * possum ” 
dinners with them care for him no longer, but even if 
they did they could do his campaign no good because 
Georgia is a Democratie state. In calling a Demo- 
cratic Congress into special session he will ruin all 
his chances with the stand-patters, who will be en- 
raged at seeing their tariff broken up by the free- 
traders, and the disturbances that will unsettle busi- 
ness all over the country will carry capital and the 
commercial classes against him. 

Then there is Roosevelt. He is starting out on a 
new political campaign, not so much to set forth his 
special doctrines as to look over the situation, and he 
may prove to be a big thorn in the side of the candidate 
for re-election. Roosevelt’s influence was a large factor 
in Taft’s election, and in return for Taft’s abandon- 
went of all the Roosevelt pelicies the Colonel will see 
to it that the President shall not be renominated. 

On the Democratic side there are Mayor Gaynor of 
New York City, Governor Harmon of Ohio, and Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. Each has his 
admirers, but not one of them has a national reputation 
gained through great public services. They are to a 
great extent beginners who have not been proved as to 
statesmanship. We will know more about them by 
June, 1912. 'Phey will then have had time to develop. 


NO POPULISM, NO SOCTALISM 


From the Jacksonville “ Times-Union ” 

Colonel George Harvey sees in the next campaign 
the West furnishing the Democratie party with a ma- 
jority of the issues, the South enforcing harmony and 
amalgamation, and the East furnishing the candidate 
in the person of Woodrow Wilson. Colonel Harvey 
selects Governor Wilson on the idea that he is more 
progressive, more liberal, and more radical than Presi- 
dent Taft. 

We do not believe the South will accept the réle 
Colonel Harvey assigns. Colonel Harvey may _ not 
know it, but there are men south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line who have ideas and stand by them, who think 
for themselves and are not. sending West for their 
Views. 

The Democratie party is almost certain to win the 
next political fight. Its chief danger lies in the fact 
that it may cease to be the Democratic party. If it 
abandons Democratie principles or hides them under a 
lot of Populistic or Socialistic rubbish, the party will 
again go down in defeat and ought to go down in 
defeat. 

There are a number of men now who seem to think 
that it is incumbent on thenr to make political parties 
out of a number of political principles thrown down 
in a promiscuous heap. They do not seem to realize 
that the Democratic party was made before they were 
born. So far as theory of government is concerned, 
the Democratic party has always insisted on a strict 
construction of the Constitution, the rights of the 
states to self-government, except where they have 
explicitly surrendered their rights for defense against 
a common enemy. In economic matters the party has 
always stood for equal justice to all and special favors 
to none. It is and has always been opposed to a high 
protective tariff. 

All the men who eal! themselves Democrats agree 
on these principles and on the tariff, the one question 
that now demands immediate settlement. If ‘the 
Democrats will make a fight for tariff reform and for 
nothing else they will win. 

Those who insist on adding Populistie or Socialistic 
principles will, if they succeed, add only discord, and 
we do not think the South will sit tamely by and sub- 
mit to the incorporation of these elements of discord 
into the platform. In 1912 a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican will be elected President. - Socialism may triumph 
at some time in the future, but if it does it should 
be through the election of a Socialist calling himself 
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a Socialist. We do not wish to see any man go up to 
be inaugurated clothed with stolen goods. 


MAKE ROOM FOR POLITICIANS 
From the Indianapolis “ News” 

As Colonel Harvey is, we believe, the original Wood- 
row Wilson man, it is not surprising that he should 
already see the New Jersey Governor as good as nomi- 
nated. The Harvey dreams have been so wonderfully 
fulfilled up to date that one cannot marvel that Harvey 
should think that everything he dreams is going to 
come true. But really his interesting discussion of 
next year’s nominations in the current North Ameri- 
can is far enough from being convincing. It is based 
en the theory that the second party in the field always 
chooses a man who is antithetical to the candidate first 
chosen—that, indeed, it is compelled to do this. Here 
is the statement of the theory: 


“Logie predestines antithesis. Circumstances, con- 
ditions, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, demand _ it. 
History decrees it. Invariably the opposing candidate 
has been named, not by the opposition itself, but by the 
party taking the lead—in all but three instances by 
the party in power.” . 

So if Mr. Taft is renominated by the Republicans— 
and this is taken for granted—there will be no reason 
for the Democratic convention to meet at all, as Wil- 
son will already have been nominated. The Repub- 
licans are to nominate both candidates. This seems 
to be carrying predestination a good way. ... 

The premises are unsound, the faets awry, the con- 
clusions do not follow. We agree that Governor Wil- 
son has an excellent chance for the nomination, and 
agree, too, that he would make an admirable candidate. 
But that the job is already done we do not believe. 
There is nothing in the record appealed to that sus- 
tains the theory or that “ points unerringly ” to the 
nomination of Governor Wilson. The theory is itself 
without foundations, as our history shows. ‘Conserva- 
tives have more than once been nominated by both 
parties, as in the ease of Cleveland and Harrison 
and in that of Haves and Tilden. National conven- 
tions are not so completely overruled by fate. We 
must leave some place for the dickering and manipu- 
lations of the politicians, for these are factors that 
cannot be neglected. 


THE MOST LIKELY NOMINEE 
From the Syracuse “ Post-Standard ” 

Colonel George Harvey is a wise man. He knows 
the political history of the country, he knows present 
political conditions pretty well, he knows publie men. 
Fixing his telescope upon 1912, he sees the candidates 
so clearly that he recognizes them. It is to be William 
H. Taft against Woodrow Wilson, says the Colonel. 
you can bank on it. 

The Colonei said it in a St. Patrick’s Day speech, 
but he said it before in The North American Revieir, 
and he says it hebdominally in his picture paper. He 
is so sure of what’s coming that he can figure it out 
by historical analogy, by rule of political necessity, 
or by reductio ad absurdum, , 

The Colonel gives his reasons and they are as con- 
vincing as reasons given fifteen months ahead of the 
convention usually are. He says that Mr. Taft has 
gained greatly in publie estimation in a year, that he 
is now generally recognized as of exceptional ability, 
and that he is developing qualities of real leadership. 
Mr. Taft is a great man, says the Colonel, deserving 
renomination, and entitled to have as opponent the 
best the Democratic party has to offer. 

Colonel Harvey is right. Mr. Taft will be renomi- 
nated. It does not now seem probable that there will 
be a national movement against him. The opposition 
will be local to states having political leaders out of 
sympathy with him, Bourne of Oregon, La Follette 
of Wisconsin, perhaps Cummins of Iowa. 

Against Mr. Taft, Colonel Harvey pits Woodrow 
Wilson, who, he says, rivals Jefferson as champion of 
the people and Madison in his lucid expression of fun- 
damental principles. Colonel Harvey has been the 
friend, fellow-philosopher, and political guide of Dr. 
Wilson, as well as the publisher of his books. His 
enthusiasm is haleyon. But one doesn’t have to accept 
all Colonel Harvey’s adjectives to admit that Dr. Wil- 
son is to-day a more engaging Presidential eandidate 
than Judson Harmon, who is likely to be his principal 
competitor. He is more likely to be nominated than 
any other man. 


CONDITIONS MAY CHANGE 

From the Paducah (Kentucky) “ News Democrat ” 

Colonel Harvey has always been looked upon as 
an authority when he assumes the rdle of a political 
prognosticator; his latest look into the future, there- 
fore, will be at least interesting. In a reeent article 
in The North American Review he makes the predie- 
tion that Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, 
will be the standard-bearer of the Democratic party in 
1912 and declares that the logie of events points un- 
mistakably to his nomination for that honor.  Presi- 
dent Taft, he says, will be renominated, because it 
would be unprecedented for the Republican party to re- 
tuse him the nomination, and also because he has closed 
the first half of his administration with more favor 
than he closed the first year and with the prospect of 
gaining rather than losing the support of his party. 

In view of the fact that President Taft is a con- 
servative ollicial, Colonel Harvey argues the Democrats 
must oppose him by nominating a radical, and in his 
iudgment Governor Wilson is the right sort of a radi- 
cal to nominate. 

Colonel Harvey is a little previous in his predictions, 
and as it is a long time until the 1912 campaign and 
many conditions may arise ere then, no one as we see 
it can accurately foreteil the outcome. 


BRYAN AND PREDESTINATION 
From the Portland “ Oreqonian” 

Colonel George Harvey, who dragged Woodrow Wil 
son from the scholastic obscurity of Princeton into 
the bright white light of his present political glory, 
discusses brilliantly in the current North American 
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Review the “ political predestination ” of the Governor 
of New Jersey. Professor Wilson is fortunate in hav- 
ing a press agent of the persuasive powers and pro- 
phetie instinct. of Colonel Harvey; for has not that 
journalistic genius pointed out in advance each step 
in the ferward march of the professor in his new 
career? The “ political predestination ” of Professor 
Wilson, in the terms of his authorized and inspired 
biographer, “guided by logic, circumstances, condi- 
tions, and history,” is to be the Democratic nominee 
for President in 1912. 

Editor Harvey proves by appeals to history that 
every Republican candidate for President is opposed 
through the operation of fixed and inevitable political 
causes by a Democratic candidate of strongly con- 
trasted characteristics. Therefore, since Taft—in the 
Ilarvey opinion—is to be renominated, it is incumbent 
on the Democrats to tind his antithesis. Who is he? 

Wilson is the real “antithesis ” because he is lithe 
and sinewy in figure, eloquent of speech, a radical 
Tilden Democrat, hails from the East and South, and 
is imaginative, profound, and uncompromising. It may 
be agreed that the Wilson eulogist has here described 
a type fairly opposed to Taft; but he has failed to 
mention the one potent and final reason why Governor 
Harmon will not be tle Democratic nominee, and 
Wilson is likely to be. It is that Colonel Bryan has 
in the Commoner distinctly voiced his hostility to 
Harmon, and he is probably friendly to Wilson. 

Logic, circumstances, conditions, and history may 
have much to say about the naming of the next Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate; but Bryan will have 
more to say. 


ENTITLED TO A GUESS 
From the New Haven “ Union” 

Since he predicted the result of last fall’s election 
with substantial correctness, Editor Harvey has taken 
on some laurels as a prophet. The worst slap, how- 
ever, Which has yet been given to Governor Wilson’s 
name as a Presidential possibility is the prediction 
of Brother Harvey, acting as it does in the nature of 
an endorsement. We are quite certain that the rank 
and file of the Democratic party does not want the 
sort of leadership that Editor Harvey would endorse. 

Aside, however, from Brother Harvey’s opinion, and 
such significance as it carries, it must be admitted 
that Woodrew Wilsen is certainly a possible Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1912. There are, how- 
ever, Champ Clark and Joseph Folk and Mayor Gaynor 
and Judge Harmon and some others to be considered. 
Nineteen-twelve is yet too far away for one to worry 
over this matter. Brother Ilarvey, nevertheless, is 
entitled to his guess. 


In these columns last month we summarized the 
arguments by which The North American Review 
made the Hon. Woodrow Wilson out the “man_ of 
destiny ” in matters Presidential. This month the 
Review comes to bat again with another * leader” 
upon “The Problem, the Solution, and the Man,” in 
which Governor Wilson is extolled as “the highly 
Americanized Scotch-[rishman, descended from, Ohio, 
horn in Virginia, developed in Maryland, married in 
Georgia, and now delivering from bondage the state 
of New Jersey.” Somehow this categorical praise 
seems designed to bring Mr. Wilson under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, but such is not its author’s ob- 
ject. Colonel Harvey evidently intends that Governor 
Wilson shall be the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency, even if it takes up all the space in his magazine 
from now to the Democratic national convention of 
1912. It’s a new kind of steam-roller. How will it 
work ?—Chicago “ Evening Post.” 


It is understood by Towa Democrats from press 
despatches concerning Mr. Harvey’s speech that ova- 
tions of peace are made to all factions of the Demo- 
cratic party and a purposed gathering of all forces 
on a new issue for the campaign of 1912. The speaker 
pointed out that the wide-spread demands for  re- 
forms, such as election of United States Senator by 
direct vote, the initiative and referendum, ete., is a 
cry rising because of diseased economic conditions, 
which he claims could not be remedied by the adoption 
of all these. He urges to strike at what seems to be 
the cause of all the discontent, the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and as a remedy he proposes the 
adoption of a heavy national inheritance tax. This, 
iowa Democrats take it, will be the great Democratic 
slogan during the next campaign. 

The expression of Democrats in the Lowa legis- 
lature concerning \Wocdrow Wilson are very compli- 
mentary.—Aeokuk * Democrat.” 


Governor Harmon of Ohio, Governor Marshall of 
Indiana, Speaker Beauchamp Clark of Missouri, aud 
other Democratic eligibles who have but a single state 
to stand sponsor for them before the next Democratic 
national convention, must look to their laurels. George 
Harvey, as the John the Baptist of the Wilson boom, 
has them all blanketed in his pronunciamento for his 
favorite candidate, ‘ Descended from Ohio, born in 
Virginia, developed in Maryland, married in Georgia, 
and now delivering from political bondage the state 
of New Jersey.” Governor Wilson may claim distinction 
in the réle of the favorite son which is to be envied. 
And before the date of the convention it may be that 
other antecedents, direct or collateral, may be dis- 
covered by which New England, New York, or possibly 
some other states in the West and South may be an- 
nexed to this long roll of interstate forebears.—Phila- 
delphia * Bulletin.” 


Colonel George Harvey, editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and of The North American Review, unburdened his 
mind on the Presidential situation before a Southern 
audience at Savannah, Georgia, on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Colonel Harvey is a Democrat, and was in the South 
coaching the candidacy ef Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, who for six years, at least, has been the 
editor’s ideal for a Democratic candidate. Colonel 
Harvey's speech was as significant for the tribute he 
incidentally paid to President Taft as for his eloquent 
advocacy of the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 
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There is a note of doubt and anxiety in Colonel Har- 
vey’s address when he speaks of what the Democracy 
may do. It is clear that he hasn’t faith that his party 
will select the best man, and with anything but the 
best pitted against President Taft he is sure the De- 
mocracy hasn't any show.—Minneapolis “ Journal,” 


Colonel George Harvey shows that Woodrow Wilson 
is a Scotch-Irishman, an Ohioan, a Virginian, a Mary- 
lander, a Georgian, and a Jersey man, and therefore 
is likely to appeal to a strong following because of 
what may be called local sympathy; but all these at- 
tributes are as nothing compared with the fact that 
Woodrow Wilson is a clear-headed, bold, and honest 
thinker, and stands four-square for what he believes 
to be the rights and interests of the people. It is this 
character that will make him the universal choice. 
People do not ask where he hails from, but what he is; 
and knowing what he is, they will ask him to serve 
them.—Mobile “ Register.” 


Governor Wilson is beyond question an attractive 
candidate. He has a wide view, is an excellent his- 
torical student, has delved deep into the science of 
government, has successfully conducted an important 
and growing university, has beaten an experienced po- 
litical leader “ to a frazzle,” and has made an impres- 
sion of personal forcefulness far beyond the borders 
of his state. Whether he would be acceptable to the 
Old Guard in New York, for example, remains to be 
seen; but Colonel Harvey may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that his candidacy is well regarded by 
many thousands of his fellow-countrymen.—Providence 
“ Journal,” 


Editor Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY and 7'he North 
American Review, has been making speeches in the 
Scuth in favor of Governor Wilson’s nomination for 
the Presidency. It should be easy plowing in that 
land. The South has ever been susceptible to appeals 
for its sons, and Governor Wilson’s eloquence and his 
fondness for discussion of constitutional questions fill 
the Southern ideal of statesmanship. It may be said 
that Colonel Harvey’s advocacy down there carries 
more weight than it does in New Jersey, but the energy 
of his campaigning is likely to have its effect every- 
where—NVewark Sunday Call, 


Colonel Harvey, in comparing President Taft and 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey, says: “Taft is 
prudent, Wilson is daring; in intellect Taft is capa- 
cious, Wilson keen, imaginative; Taft has wide, while 
Wilson has profound, knowledge. ‘Taft’s diction is 
fair, while Wilson’s is fine. Taft’s tendency is mildly 
progressive, while Wilson’s is intelligently radical. 
Taft’s character is pure, Wilson’s luminous.  Taft’s 
convictions are constant, Wilson’s immovable.” Why 


not nominate and elect them both. They seem a good 


pair to draw to if Colonel Harvey is correct in his 
diagnosis.— A orfolk News. 


Colonel Harvey did not mention Governor Harmon 
of Ohio, but his dark references to the impolicy of the 
Democrats having a candidate less progressive than 
President Taft suggest that thought of Governor 
Harmon was not altogether absent from his mind. 
In view of the fact that Colonel Harvey rent the 
welkin with his shouts against Colonel Roosevelt, his 
present analysis of Democratic opportunity and duty, 
and his willingyess to snuggle up to Colonel Bryan 
as an anti-Harmenite, present a moving spectacle.— 
New York Globe. 


Futurity betting is always at long odds. When a 
horseman backs a new-born colt to win a two-year-old 
event two years in the future the bookmakers always 
are willing to give him a bargain. A sport who now 
places a little coin at long odds on Taft and Wilson 
to win the two convention handicaps in 1912 might 
lose his money. But the indication is that he would 
at least get a run for it. There doesn’t appear to be 
anything wrong with the dope on which Colonel Har- 
vey’s “tip” is based.—Nioux City Journal. 


Colonel George Harvey’s advocacy of Governor 
Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination is fairly sublime in its absolute committal. 
There can be no possible retraction; the Colonel has 
let go all holts. Seldom did any man ever bind him- 
self so completely to what any other might do or say. 
We, too, think very highly of Governor Wilson, and 
trust that there will be no cause for repentance on 
Colonel Harvey’s part.—Charlotte Observer. 


Colonel Harvey argues that as between Wilson and 
Harmon, the only two he recognizes as serious candi- 
dates for the nomination, Wilson will be preferred. 
We believe, however, that the Colonel, after a sober 
second thought, will admit that many things may 
happen in the next year to change his point of view. 
It is too early to groom candidates or to make pre- 
dictions.—New Orleans States. 


It must be remembered that Colonel Harvey was 
the man who prophesied the nomination and election 
of Taft months before those eventualities occurred, 
and when Root was the most-talked-of candidate. He, 
at least, is not afraid of losing his reputation as a 
prophet and Governor Wilson is fortunate in having 
so stanch an ally.—New Orleans Item. 


The analysis is not just to Harmon; however, grant- 
ing the writer’s premises, it’s difficult to avoid his 
conclusion. But whether it shall be Harmon or Wil- 
son with Taft for the opponent, it matters not which 
party shall prevail, we can all join Colonel Harvey in 
the exclamation with which he concludes “ Blessed Co- 
lumbia!”’—Youngstown Vindicator. 


Editor Harvey of The North American Review has 
not impressed the New Haven Union very deeply with 
his argument to prove that Woodrow Wilson is the 
* predestinated ” Democratic Presidential candidate, 
but it will admit that he has given us a “new line 
of political dope.”—Waterbury American. 
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There may be no significance in the fact that Colonel 
Harvey’s utterances follow closely after the friendly 
expressions of William J. Bryan. But it is certain 
that Governor Wilson is more prominently in the spot- 
light at present than any other Democratic “ possi- 
bility.”—New Britain Register.. 


Colonel Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, predicts that 
Woodrow Wilson is the coming man for President on 
the Democratic ticket, and it is the Colonel’s proud 
boast that no political prophecy he ever made failed 
of fulfilment.—Paterson Guardian. 


“Col. George Harvey booms Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency?” Pshaw! That’s no news. That was 
a foregone conclusion before Dr. Wilson was so much 
as nominated for Governor of New Jersey.—New York 
Tribune. 


About the only thing Col. George Harvey hasn’t 
done in the way of electing Governcr Woodrow Wilson 
to the Presidency is to announce the exact vote in the 
electoral college-—Columbus Journal. 


We expect the renomination and re-election of Presi- 
dent Taft, but we think Colonel Harvey has named 
the strongest man that the Democrats could nominate 
against him.—WRochester Post-Express. 


. MAY 13, 1911 
A Distinction with a Difference 
Speaking in Kansas City last week, Governor 
Wooprow WILson defined his position on initiative, 
referendum, and recall in these words: 


If we felt that we had genuine representative gov- 
ernment in our state legislatures no one would 
plopose the initiative or referendum in America. The 
most ardent and successful advocates of the initiative 
and referendum regard them as a sobering means of 
obtaining genuine representative action on the part of 
legislative bodies. They do not mean to set any- 
thing aside. They mean to restore and_ influence, 
rather. 

The recall is a means of administrative control. 
If properly regulated and devised it is a means of 
restoring to administrative officials what the initia- 
tive and referendum restore to legislators—namely. 
a sense of direct responsibility to the people who 
choose them. 

The recall of judges is another matter. Judges 
are not lawmakers. They are not administrators. 
Their duty is not to determine what the law shall be, 
but to determine what the law is. Their inde- 
pendence, their sense of dignity and of freedom, is 
of the first consequence to the stability of the state. 
To apply to them the principle of the recall is to 
set up the idea that determinations of what the law 
is must respond to popular impulse and to popular 
judgment. 

It is sufficient that the people should have the 
power to change the law when they will. It is not 
necessary that they should directly influence by threat 
of recali those who merely interpret the law already 
established. The importance and desirability of the 
recall as a means of administrative control ought 
not to be obscured by drawing it into this other 
and very different field. 

A more effective combination of clear thinking 
and lucid expression could hardly be imagined. 
The utterance, moreover, possesses peculiar im- 
portance hecause it is more than likely to be that 
of the Democratic national convention of 1912. 


MAY 27, 1911 
Getting Acquainted with Governor Wilson 


In the West Governor WILSON now appears to be 
far and away the most popular Democrat in the 
United States. . . . The Governor has not avowed him- 
self a-Presidential candidate. It is far away from 
his thoughts to indulge such an aspiration. He is 
merely seeing the country. But one of the special 
correspondents traveling with him reported, after the 
Colorado experience, that he has been accepted as a 
candidate “at every point that he has visited since 
leaving Princeton on May 3d, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the expressions of public esteem which 
liave been accorded him make it clear that he is the 
man whom the West regards as being the Moses to 
lead the Democratic party to victory in 1912.”°— 
Npringfield Republican. 

All right. except that Brother Bryan is the only 
authentic Democratic Moses, and we can’t. sif 
still and see anybody try to deprive him of that 
well-earned title. Moses, it will be recalled, wan- 
dered faithfully with the people a long time in the 
wilderness and stood by them through consider- 
able foolishness, but because of some mistakes he 
had made did not lead them to victory nor himself 
enter the Promised Land. It is a Josuua that the 
Democrats are now looking for, a man “full of 
the spirit of wisdom.” It is a Jostuvua that the 
Western Democrats think they have found. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY has again achieved an editorial 
page which exerts the influence and power which re- 
sided there in the days of GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Its vigor end brilliancy are features of the journalism 
of the day—Tne CHRISTIAN ApyOcATE. 


We Smooth Out Wrinkles 
Our amiable neighbor, the Sun, we are pained 
and surprised to observe, is beginning to manifest 














symptoms of disapproval of the conduct and say- 
ings of Governor Wooprow Witson. It began to 
nag him as soon as he started off on a short vaca- 
tion to get acquainted with the folks out West, 
and it seems likely to continue the practice with 
a persistence that has become characteristic, if 
not indeed unique. It now calls him “the Gov- 
ernor Itinerant ” who, “swallowing the recall in 
general, rejecting it as applied to judges, at once 
tickles the mob and reminds the reactionaries that, 
after all, he is rather of a conservative sort of 
demagogue as demagogues go.” This was apropos 
of Mr. Witson’s remarks in Portland, to wit: 

While I heartily favor the use of the recall for all 
administrative oflices, I do not approve of it for the 
judiciary, on the theory that one of the greatest 
dangers with which we are beset in our efforts to secure 
better government is impatience. We are prone to use 
too much haste, to take too many short cuts. I admit 
that logically it is unanswerable that if we elect judges 
we have the right to recall them, but I don’t care a 
peppercorn for logic. 

Many people will think they perceive a good 
deal of horse sense in this declaration; but it 
doesn’t suit the Sun, which also would have dis- 
approved O1niverR JONNSON’S assertion, made in the 
course of the Brecuer-TILDEN case, that he was 
“a Spiritualist, but not a damned fool.” The way 
is one the Sun has. It is always disappointed and 
disposed to be resentful when one who differs with 
it obstinately refuses to show himself a damned 
fool. 

Certain persons who used to run things over 
in New Jersey feel the same way. What they 
objected to last winter was Governor WILSON’s 
methods as recalled (apologies!) by the Eéening 
Sun: 

The Hon. Wooprow WILsSoN, the peripatetic Execu- 
tive of a neighboring state, addressing the Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton clubs of San Francisco, in joint 
dinner assembled, said: 

“The debate as to whether things are wrong is set- 
tled. Things are wrong. Now, we must get up a 
debate on how they may be right.” 

But the only sort of joint debate that Governor 
Wison has any use for is one in which he does all the 
talking, as when he sent for the members of the 
legislature at Trenton and conferred with them for 
many hours in a speech in which he outlined what he 
wanted and assured them that he was going to get it, 
if it took them all summer to give in. 

We fail to see how the Governor could have 
prevented others from talking even if he had 
wanted to, as to which, in the words of Mr. WELLER, 
he didn’t. But perhaps the best answer, with re- 
spect to the remedial legislation to which the Hve- 
ning Sun refers, is that he did indeed get it with- 
out encroaching unduly upon even the happy 
springtime, to say nothing of the blithesome sum- 
mer. That is how he happened to have time to 
travel about awhile in order to see how other 
Governors and legislatures are doing things. A 
writer in Brother James Surru’s Newark Star was 
duly horrified and demanded that the salary of the 
Governor be stopped during bis absence from the 
state, but so far there has been no general up- 
rising. 

In pvint of fact, the one thing most needed in 
this country at this time is better aequainta.ce- 
ship. It would do Brother Dr. Epwarp P. 
MircHett a lot of good, for example, to go to 
Kansas and Arkansas and Oklahoma. He wouldn’t 
get as good golf as he now enjoys at Baltusrol 
or Morristown or wherever he plays, but he would 
fetch home a deal of valuable information and 
would leave behind just the variety of coruseations 
that Kansas might chew on to advantage. 

It is wholly unnecessary to assure our regular 
readers that these humble suggestions spring, not 
from a captious spirit, but from an inborn desire 
to do good. We would not scold the Sun. On the 
contrary, we would cheer it up, and as evidence of 
good faith will even now relieve its mind of its 
most ponderous burden by asserting with the ut- 
most positiveness that if the Democratic conven- 
tion shall offer the nomination for President to 
Wooprow Witson he will accept. 

Also that he’ll get it. 


JULY 8, 1911. 
Reforming New Jersey Cities 

Trenton, New Jersey, has adopted the com- 
mission form of government, and New Brunswick 
and Hoboken have rejected it. So, concludes the 
Waterbury American, “Governor Witson has 
suffered his first big defeat at the hands of the 
politicians.” To this extent the statement is ac- 
curate: The machines of both parties bitterly 
fought the measure, and their efforts were sup- 
plemented by those of the officeholders, firemen 
and policemen included. But these forces com- 
bined would hardly have prevailed but for a gen- 
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eral disposition on the part of the voters of New 
Brunswick and Hoboken to await the results of 
the experiment in Trenton. No exception can be 
taken and none has been taken by Governor 
Witson to this evidence of prudence. Trenton 
is a typical good-sized American city, and will 
afford an excellent illustration for the guidance 
of its neighbors, who naturally prefer an object- 
lesson somewhat nearer home than Galveston or 
Des Moines. If the experiment should turn out 
vell, the change will be, as the Springfield Re- 
publican observes, “not the least of the Governor’s 
achievements during a remarkable administra- 
tion,” from which he will “gain credit in the 
most ample measure for wisdom as well as daring.” 
The bi-partisan machines will continue to fight 


He is a little too advanced on some of the questions 
of the day, which are not questions at all; but he 
has ability, character, and courage, and would make 
an ideal President.”—Richmond * Times-Dispatch.” 


“A good many people feel that way,” ‘adds 
Deacon HEMPHILL in his most sententious manner. 





AUGUST 26, 1911 
Utopian Thought 


If every man in the country read Harper’s WEEKLY 
and believed every word in it we should think that 
Woopkow WILSON would have a fine chance to become 
President.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


And it would be a country worthy of its Presi- 
dent ! 
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the reform, of course. They must. Their very 
existence is at stake. But such temporary respites 
as they- have won in New Brunswick and Hoboken 
will serve only to tighten the hold which Governor 
Wixson already has upon the people, whose battles 
he is fighting. and time will do the rest. 


Down in Old Virginy 
Said a Virginian of fine reputation and distin- 
guished ancestry and much personal service to the 
state: “There is none other but Wooprow WILsoN 
the Democrats can nominate for President. He is just 
as sure to get the nomination as the sun shines, and 
if he gets the nomination he will also get the election. 
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SEPTEMBER 2, 1911 

Why Governor Wilson was Nominated 

Dr. WiILson was nominated for Governor because 
he was regarded as a highly respectable and widely 
respected citizen, who would make a pleasing stool- 
pigeon for the Democratic machine and its big business 
beneficiaries—HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM, in the Out- 
look. 

Perhaps some persons so regarded him, and pos- 
sibly there were enough of them to have prevented 
his nomination if they had known in time what 
manner of man he was, and had wished to prevent 
it. But no one of average perception, who had 
more than a superficial acquaintance with Dr. 
Wison, could possibly have estimated him as a 








man who would make a stool-pigeon for any ma- 
chine. Mr. Nrepuam is likely to find, if he goes 
deep enough, that Governor WiLson’s nomination 
was due to an impression long and strongly held 
that he was a. first-class man, of firm character and 
remarkable qualities and aecquirements, who was 
needed as a leader in Democratic polities. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1911 
The Same Man He Was 


A strange and inexplicable metamorphosis is ex- 
hibited in the case of the Governor of New Jersey. As 
Dr. WiILson, university president, he was cautious and 
conservative.—Boston Advertiser. 

Our Boston brother cannot have informed him- 
self of Dr. Witson’s career at Princeton. He was 
no stand-patter college president. He introduced 
the tutorial system to get more effective instruc- 
tion for the young gentlemen, and he tried his 
best to reform and democratize the social ma- 
chinery of the university. The Advertiser thinks 
that “at some precious time” after he became 
Governor he concluded that conservatism was not 
going to be popular and pitched it all out of his 
head and restocked his mind with more marketable 
intentions. 

That is all nonsense. The late president of 
Princeton and the present Governor of New 
Jersey are the same man to a hair, using the same 
head and with very few changes in its furniture. 
The Governor admits that he has changed his 
opinion about the initiative and referendum and 
has come to regard them as good brooms for 
political house-cleaning. But the mind that got 
for Prineeton some novelties that he thought were 
good, and tried against bitter opposition to get 
others, is the same mind that in the Governorship 
has reached out for what it has considered to be 
political benefits for the people of New Jersey, and 
that with enlarged opportunities would reach bold- 
ly out for what he thought would benefit the peopte 
of the whole country. 

There has been no metamorphosis. To distrust 
Dr. Witson and reject any or, all of his views is 
the voter’s privilege, but he is the same man he 
always was and true to the same fundamental 
convictions. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1911 
For President: Woodrow Wilson * 

There are many reasons why the Democratie 
party would do well to nominate Woodrow Wil- 
son for President. I shall set forth a few. 

Because he is thoroughly equipped, mentally and 
morally, by birth, training, and experience. 
A good inheritance from a virile ancestry is 
a great help to one who has to make his way in 
the world. Money has its uses in this country. 


» 


Titles are not to be despised in other lands. Good 
breeding is desirable everywhere. Far more 
valuable than all combined are the attributes 
which erystallize inte character. These constituted 
Wilson’s heritage. The stock from which he 


sprang has produced the best type of American. 
His grandfather, James Wilson, and his grand- 
mother, Anne Adams, were Scotch-Irish, born ‘in 
the County Down. His maternal grandfather, 
Thomas Woodrow, was English. Wilson served 
‘his apprenticeship under William Duane on the 
Philadelphia Aurora, and himself became a pub- 
licist of marked ability. Woodrow was a militant 
minister. Both were Presbyterians, firm in the 
faith, strong in conviction. Wilson’s son, Joseph 
Ruggles, married Janet Woodrow in 1849, and 
to them a son, christened Thomas Woodrow, was 
born in Staunton, Virginia, not quite fifty-five 
years ago. Brains, conscience, convictions, he in- 
herited. . Character he developed under the tute- 
lage of the scholarly divine who was his father. 

Thenceforward to this day Woodrow Wilson 
has been fitting himself for publie service. Po- 
litical economy was the passion of his youth. 
“The facts of government,” using his own ae- 
curately discriminative phrase, became the domi- 
nant interest of his mind. He mastered theories 
and studied the results of practice. He longed 
to enter public life and work out political prob- 
lems at close range. The legal profession seemed 
to provide an avenue, and he obtained admission 
to the bar. But he continued to study and to 
learn through teaching. 

It is not needful to mark the successive steps 
in the unaided advancement of the poor minister’s 
son to the presidency of a great university. The 
progress was steady and sure, because it was based 
upon intelligence and industry. 

* Reprinted from the Independent by 


permission of 
the editors. : 
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Common sense is a highly desirable possession. 
It obviates mistakes and at times averts un- 
pleasant consequences. Presidents have utilized 
it to the advantage of the country. Mr. Hayes 
might have wrought immeasurable harm by at- 
tempting greater things than his intelligence 
could hope to achieve. His was a time when a 
commonplace mind in the White House was per- 
haps the most useful. But greatness was the 
requisite in Lincoln’s day, as in Jefferson’s and 
as now, at the beginning of a period of essential 
readjustment of the relations of people to promo- 
tion, of government to industrial development 
and enterprise, and of individuals to direct and 
indirect taxation. 

These problems 
themselves. Mere 


cannot be expected to solve 
negation no longer suffices as 
a national policy. Constructive achievement is 
the pressing need. Here common sense, even such 
extraordinary common sense as is possessed by 
our present Chief Magistrate, falls short of the 
requirement. 

Intelligence of the highest and rarest is peculiar- 
ly essential in a President at this time. -And such 
is the order of Wilson’s. His sense is anything 
but common; it is most uncommon—keen, search- 
ing, penetrating, going straight to the root of 
difficulty, intent upon finding, not a palliative, 
but a cure. In his ease to a notable degree 
felicity of expression rests upon clarity of thought. 
Wilson is not an orator in the accepted meaning 
of the term. He does not utilize sound in public 
speaking. His phrases are not rounded for pure- 
ly rhetorical effect, and he never declaims. Yet 
no American now living can hold the attention 
of an audience so closely. The reason is simple. 
He seeks the understanding rather than the ad- 
miration of his hearers. Each word conveys a 
definite meaning, each is selected with precision, 
and each finds its rightful place. His eloquence 
is knowledge, not art, and its convincingness lies 
in its simplicity. The auditor feels that a con- 
clusion wrought by processes of logic is the crux 
of the utterance. And the intuition is correct. 
Wilson invariably has a reason for an opinion, 
and always has it ready for use. Although 
positive, he is never dogmatic. Telling why he 
thinks as he does is what gives himself no less 
than his hearer the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction. That Wilson has wider information 
respecting theories of government than another, 
or perhaps any other, is not surprising. All his 
life has been given to its acquisition. But it is 
not enough to possess knowledge. One must be 
able to impart and elucidate its lessons. And, 
thanks to his experience as a teacher, few will 
deny that in this respect Wilson was not excelled 
even by Madison or by Hamilton, and stands to- 
day actually pre-eminent. 

Because his conception of public service is 
true. 

But is he “sound”? Are not his proposals 
“padical”? What about his advocacy of “refer- 
endum” and “recall”? Let us see. We are now 
weighing the relative merits of candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for President. It may be 
well, then, to note at the beginning that each 
and every statesman whose name has been men- 
tioned in this connection has pronounced in favor 
of the Initiative and Referendum as a method of 
assuring popular government. There is conse- 
quently no point at issue as between them here, 
except in so far as Wilson would restrict its 
adoption sharply to the obvious and pressing need 
of a community. Observation convinced him that 
the system has worked well in Oregon, and he 
frankly said so. But he added with characteristic 
prudence: 

T do not go so far as to say that it will work out 
with the same satisfactory results elsewhere. Its ap- 
plication generally throughout the country in states 
where conditions are different, It seems to me, would 
be a matter of expediency rather than of the prin- 
ciple involved. I believe, most thoroughly in self- 
government, and each state, having local conditions 
and local issues, must choose for itself the methods 
of applying the remedies. 

The idea of this method of action is not to supersede 
lawmaking or ordinance-making bodies. but merely 
to supply a means of action to be used, when and 
if necessary, in order to keep representatives con- 
stantly aware of their dependence upon public opinion 
and the judgment of their constituents. It is nowhere 
sought to substitute these methods of action for those 
long established among us. ‘The purpose is merely 
one of rectification, restraint, control. 

The same may he said of the recall; that is to say, 
the right of the voters of any political, self-governing 
unit to cancel the election of an officer and substitute 
some one else upon occasion. This is merely a means 
of heightening the sense of responsibility, and when 
properly safeguarded by the law can only with dif- 
ficulty be used for any other purpose. Its intention 
is to establish in the field of administrative action 
the same sense of dependence on the common judg- 
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ment that the initiative and referendum are meant 
to create in the field of legislative action. 

In short, these are methods by which we are not 
attempting to destroy, but to restore—not to impair, 
but to repair—the great institutions which have been 


serviceable instruments of our liberty. 


In other words, he upholds the referendum and 
recall, not as a substitute for, but as a guarantee 
of, truly representative government. It is “the 
gun behind the door,” to be used only in extreme 
cases against those who have betrayed their trust 
and violated their pledges. 

It is as “a method of action,” not as a funda- 
mental change, in a government of delegated 
powers that Wilson supports the referendum and 
recall and even so draws a sharp line between ad- 
ministration and interpretation of laws. Speak- 
ing in the heart of the section whose people, not 
without cause, distrust machine-made and corpora- 
tion-made judges and feel the need of direct con- 
trol over them, Governor Wilson said positively: 

That is all wrong. Judges are not lawmakers. 
Neither are they administrators. Their duty is to 
determine not what the law should be, but what the 


law is. It is of the first consequence that their sense 
of freedom should be unhampered and preserved. 


“But,” he was asked, subsequently, “if a judge 
misuses his office to serve a man like Lorimer, 
should not the people have the means to recall 
him ?”’ 

“T cannot,” he replied, “bring myself to further 
dangerous impatience. It is only a matter of wait- 
ing in the ease of elective judges. The remedy 
comes at the end of their terms of office. But to 
apply to judges the principle of the recall is to set 
up the idea that determinations of what the law is 
must respond to popular impulse and to popular 
judgment. No, no; that is all wrong. I do not 
believe in the recall of judges.” 

Here we have the blending of positive conviction 
and intelligent discrimination characteristic of the 
man—the reasons why, simple, lucid, convincing, 
conclusive. Whether a like distinction is held in 
mental reserve by candidates who commend in 
general terms the referendum and recall will doubt- 
less be made manifest in course of time. Caution 
invariably awaits revelation of the effects of frank- 
ness. 

In any case, by his own confession, Wilson 
stands convicted of inconsistency. Speaking in 
Norfolk, he brazenly declared: 

For twenty years I preached to the students of 
Princeton that the referendum and recall was bosh. 
I have since investigated and I want to apologize to 
those students. It is the safeguard of politics. It 
takes power from the bosses and places it in the hands 
of the people. I want to say with all my power that 
I favor it. 

In the recent review published in The Outlook: 
one finds this passage: 

“You have certainly shown that you are not afraid 
to change your mind, Governor.” 

“T hope I have grown,” he replied. “ For fifteen 
years I taught my classes that the initiative and ref- 


erendum wouldn’t work. I can prove it now, but the 
trouble is they do.” 


If such inconsistency be a crime, the most may 
be made of it rightfully, because fuller illustra- 
tions may be had at any time. Persistence in error 
is as incompatible with’ a nature like Wilson’s as 
abandonment of truth. Self-betrayal of discovery 
that he has been’ in the wrong may be reckoned 
a certainty always, for the simple reason that to 
one of his upbringing concealment of fact is neo 
less heinous than deliberate falsehood. Most men 
are technically truthful. Wilson is honest in his 
mind. Temperamentally he is incapable of acting 
under the rose. Whatever he has done or may 
do, wise or unwise, politic or impolitic, tactful or 
tactless, has been or will be done in the open. His 
eards are always on the table. 

Upon this conception of conduct Wilson has 
based his every act as a public servant. If it be 
regarded as unsound, then truly his election to 
the Presidency would make for apprehension, for 
he knows no other way. 

Because his proposals are radical. 

Whatever is, is conservative. The referendum 
is required to effect a change in fundamental ‘law. 
A proposal to eliminate it would be radical. So 
is a suggestion to extend its application to statutes. 
Obviously there is no disparity in principle. To 
any change whatsoever that militates against self- 
interest the opprobrious term is applied indig- 
nantly by the one who considers himself most 
concerned. From this. viewpoint’ the very pro- 
vision for making a change contained in the Con- 
stitution itself is radical. Again, what was radical 
yesterday becomes conservative to-day. To free 
the slaves was the most radical proposal ever made 
in this country, because the act not only violated 











property rights as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but was done in frank disregard of the technical 
prohibition of that great instrument, under the 
specious guise of military necessity. 

So now with the proposal to free the people by 
restoring to them the power of governing them- 
selves. That is the first and dominant article in 
the creed of Woodrow Wilson. Not that they are 
now deprived of that prerogative, as might have 
happened through substitution of a monarchical 
form of government. Nothing so obvious as that. 
Only this: that the process has been rendered so 
difficult that, instead of governing themselves, the 
many have come under the dominance of the few, 
who act by indirection and under cover of the 
darkness of secrecy to achieve their own purposes. 
Whether or not this is the actual condition may 
be a matter of opinion, but to those who have 
watched and analyzed the work of state legis- 
latures, and more particularly that of the federal 
Congress with respect to the tariff, it seems a 
patent fact. Morcover, the constant unrest of the 
masses during recent years bears evidence of their 
feeling that the road to effective legislation has 
been made too tortuous to tread. 

Wilson says: Open an avenue through the 
jungle. 

But how? By direct primaries for all elective 
offices, President and Vice-President included. By 
popular election of Senators. By open conven- 
tions, caucuses, and committees. By legislation in 
the full light of day. By full discussion of meas- 
ures before the faces of the people. If and when 
necessary, by Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 

These are the means proposed. They are radical 
because they involve change. But the purpose 
aimed at is conservative—conservative of repub- 
lican institutions. If it be not achieved, our theory 
of government is belied, our faith in majority 
rule as the beacon-light of humanity is crushed, 
our confidence in the desire and willingness of a 
democracy to safeguard both property and_ per- 
sonal rights is forsworn. This way, and this way 
only, safety lies. To conserve the Nation through 
intelligent radicalism. Why not? How else? Let 
it stand at that. 

Because he is constructive and effective. 

Ignorance may be destructive; passion often is; 
intelligence never. ‘To-day, in this country abound- 
ing in resources, energy, and skill, industry pauses, 
business lags, development has practically ceased. 
Why? The answer is universal: Uncertainty, re- 
sulting in lack of confidence. In such a conditon, 
what is the chief need? Clearly, unless we admit 
failure of popular government, a revival of the 
recognition of mutuality of interest. 

“We have passed the time of excitement, of 
general complaint, of undiscriminating condemna- 
tion,” says Wilson. “There has been hostility 
enough all around. What we need now is to take 
common counsel as to what is for common benefit, 
for the good of the country and of the several 
communities in which we live and earn our bread 
and also our happiness. We need frank, out- 
spoken, friendly opinion. We need criticism 
which is not intended to damage, but to create 
a better understanding all around. To have any 
fear or favor in the matter is to be untrue to 
every standard of public duty. . . . We want to 
put business on a sound basis and with the assur- 
ance that when we have done it we have not de- 
stroyed anything, but have reconstructed. We 
want definite information as to what the law 
means and what it provides. We don’t know now 
what the offense is and what the penalty is.” 

Some assume to think otherwise, but are dis- 
posed to temporize when asked to elucidate. Wil- 
son, be it observed, never blinks a fact. Nor does 
he hesitate to speak as plainly and explicitly to 
a powerful aggregation or organization as to an 
individual. He does not believe that Labor can 
profit by championing inefficiency and _ idleness 
through Union rules, and says so because he 
“knows of no other standard by which to judge 
these things than the interest of the whole com- 
munity,” and surely “the laboring man cannot 
benefit himself by injuring the interests of the 
country.” 

So, too, with the captains of industry, who must 
come to recognize that they are “trustees, not 
masterz,” of properties whose management “ de- 
termines the development or decay of communi- 
ties” and is “the means of lifting or depressing 
the life of the whole country.” Such men “should 
regard themselves as representatives of a public 
power” and act accordingly, because the oppor- 
tunities of all are affected, their property touched, 
their savings absorbed, and their employment de- 
termined by these agencies. 
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All Wilson asks of corporations is that they 
give the people honest service at a reasonable rate, 
not with the primary idea of squeezing and ex- 
ploiting them, but with the primary idea of serv- 
ing them. Nor can he perceive any advantage in 
dissolving corporations, however great, when so 
doing serves only to throw great undertakings out 
of gear, to the infinite loss of thousands of in- 
nocent persons, and to the great inconvenience of 
society as a whole. Regulation, not disintegration, 
is Wilson’s remedy for existing evils, without re- 
gard to the “size or might” of the corporation, 
“if you will but abandon the fatuous, antiquated, 
and unnecessary fiction which treats it as a legal 
person, as a responsible individual.” He would 
be loath to sacrifice the “ efficiency and economy ” 
which tend to stimulate rather than destroy com- 
petition, and he would applaud and encourage the 
builders of properties, however great, while sternly 
condemning and repressing mere manipulators who 
deceive and swindle the public. 

In working out these problems, moreover, “the 
Democratic party must be a party of law and of 
service within the law. If we cannot serve the 
country under the law, we must ask the people to 
change the law. We must not take it upon our- 
selves to change it without their consent.” 

Upon utterances such as these Woodrow Wilson 
was elected Governor of New Jersey. To carry 
out his pledges he was obliged to win the support 
of a Republican Senate and to beat down the 
opposition of the bosses within his own party. He 
did both by appealing directly to the people, and 
placed upon the statute-books a record of con- 
structive and effective legislation unmatched in 
the history of any state. Destruction followed—- 
destruction of the control of state government by 
a public-service corporation ; that and no other. 

Because he is free. 

We have the highest authority for the declara- 
tion that no man ean serve two masters; and yet 
how many in public life have tried and are now 
trying! Not willingly, many; not wittingly, some; 
but perforce. One owes his advancement to a 
class, another to 2 political machine, a third to 
an individual. We have had such Presidents. One 
whose name need not be mentioned was indebted 
to each of the three factors in about equal meas- 
ure. Being a just and grateful man, he made 
recompense accordingly. Upon the class he helped 
to confer great pecuniary benefits; to the “ organ- 
ization” he gave the offices and opportunities to 
plunder; the individual he raised to a position of 
high honor and great power. All this he did in 
conformity with the custom of his party and with 
the seeming acquiescence of the people, despite the 
facts that the class was not needy, but greedy, that 
the “machine” was shameless in appropriating 
public moneys to its private uses, and that the 
individual was the most brazen corruptionist the 
country has ever produced. 

When these, to whom he was most directly in- 
debted, had been satisfied, the good President, who 
sineerely believed himself to be most fair and 
honorable, paid devoted attention to the welfare of 
the millions whose votes he had received, and _ be- 
came, in common judgment, deservedly popular. 
The initial payments, exacted from the people, 
were regarded as no more than just rewards for 
services rendered in saving the people from them- 
selves. 

Undue blame should not attach to the individual 
for such a performance, even though it be in ef- 
fect a betrayal of trust. Custom is a mighty 
power, and loyalty to one or to a few is less easily 
disregarded than fidelity to all. Circumstances 
and environment, too, are most potent agencies. 
Few have attained great political prominence with- 
out making alliances and ineurring lasting obliga- 
tions in the successive stages of advancement. Nor 
can many withstand the influence upon perspective 
of association. 

It is not, then, so much a matter of condemna- 
tion of others as of congratulation upon the mere 
incident that Wilson is free. Whether or not, in 
like situations with others, covering years of office- 
seeking, he would have become likewise entangled, 
is beside the mark. It is the fact that is important 
and peculiarly fortuitous at a time when, if ever, 
it is desirable that a President should have the 
whole people as his one and only master. 

That such is indeed the ease with Wilson hardly 
requires demonstration. It is evidenced con- 
clusively by his every word and deed. To the 
leadership which effected his own nomination for 
Governor upon a platform guaranteeing specific 
reforms he stood ready to accord due recognition, 
but when that leadership came into conflict with 
faithful performance of public duties he could 
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not and did not hesitate to choose and to serve 
the one master to whom he had pledged his own 
allegiance. He did not attempt to weigh obliga- 
tions, the one against the other; he did not tem- 
porize nor try to harmonize. The straight and 
narrow path pointed out to him in his youth was 
the only one he knew—and he took it, disdainful 


‘of personal criticism and heedless of personal 


consequences. That exceptional credit should be 
accorded him for so doing does not follow neces- 
sarily. The forces impelling his conduct were 
inherited conscience and developed character, 
agencies, however, as valuable in the publie service 
as they happily have proven to be irresistible in 
the man. 

It is as a highly important fact, too, rather 
than as a matter of personal merit, that Wilson’s 
environment, associations, and sphere of en- 
deavor have tended to keep high his ideals, to 
broaden his vision, and to intensify his resolu- 
tion. To have* achieved great prominence and 
the rich emoluments which accompany success 
at the bar would have been a meritorious perform- 
ance and worthy of all praise, but in no way com- 
mensurate with the advantages he derived from 
enforced industry, from enforced frugality, from 
enforced association and sympathy with those who, 
like himself, were compelled to earn their bread 
and rear their children with the product of brain 
and toil. 

Such necessity and such environment make for 
that freedom of understanding which is no less 
the requisite of a great magistracy than freedom 
from political obligation to any except to all. 

Because he is a Democrat. 

That may sound trite or commonplace. 
us see. 


Let 
When the time came for the new Republie 
to put into practice the admirable theories which 
its founders had put upon paper, the actual ap- 
plication devolved upon the governing class. No 
one—not even Jefferson—at the time of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration had dreamed of any other 
possibility. A mighty step forward had _ been 
taken. For the first time personal liberty, no less 
than protection of property, was guaranteed. 
Equal rights to all white males were also assured, 
ete., ete. But when it came to the actual man- 
agement of publie affairs the responsibility must 
devolve, as a matter of course, upon those fitted 
by birth, education, and training to bear the 


burdens safely and solve the problems ‘with 
sagacity. It was to be a government of the people 


necessarily; else it would be no government at 
all. But it was to be more specifically the very 
best government for the people ever known, ecar- 
ried on in their interest and, with their acqui- 
escence, by the very best and most conscientious 
zovernors ever known. This was as far as the 
Fathers got under Washington «and Adams and 
the other patriotie aristocrats who, during the 
first twelve years of the Republic, sat in Cabinet, 
on the bench, and in the two Houses of Congress. 

Government by as well as of and for the people 
was first proposed and put into practice by Thomas 
Jefferson, who thereupon became the first real 
Democrat. As a student and philosopher he be- 
held danger in heeding the customs of the past 
and restricting to a class, however capable, the 
possession of actual governing powers. He felt 
the need of broadening the base of government 
tc insure the stability of the structure of demoe- 
racy. To do so involved implicit faith in the wis- 
dom and sense of justice in the entire body politic. 
But this he had, and, acting upon his judgment, 
endeavored by precept and example to instill 
the theory of true democracy into the minds of 
the people. Denounced as a radical, even as a 
revolutionist, he grew stronger and more deter- 
mined under opposition, until what had been only 
an impulse originally became a passionate con- 
viction. Reaction followed as a matter of course. 
Habit of mind is not changed permanently with 
ease. But the spirit which inspired Jefferson 
could not be killed. It flashed forth inecongruous- 
ly for a time in Jackson, then waned through long 
years, until it burst into flame in Lincoln, only to 
subside again in a period of great development 
and common prosperity, until there arose from 
apathy and indifference another governing class— 
the oligarchy of the Republican party—which has 
really ruled the Nation as with a rod of iron, 
even through two administrations which were 
nominally Democratic and one as spasmodic as 
Jackson’s, to the present day, and is breaking 
down at last only under the added weight of heed- 
less greed. 

The time is ripe and the people are now ready 
for a fresh manifestation of the spirit of true 
democracy, which alone can safeguard personal 








and property rights by perpetuating the Republic. 
It is to be found in Woodrow Wilson, the natural 
suecessor by birth, instinct, training, ability, cour- 
age, and faith in the people of Thomas Jefferson. | 

Because he would be elected. 

I have tried merely to set forth a few of the 
reasons why Mr. Wilson ough? to be elected. That 
he would be—speaking, of course, from the present 
outlook—hardly requires demonstration. But this 
is one of the years when the people must nominate 
as well as elect. Will they do it? That is the 
question—-the only one. 

Gerorce Harvey. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1911. 
The Famous Victory 


So Wooprow Wi.son is down and out. Dear, 
dear! Who would have thought it? But we may 
not blink a fact—and this one we have upon the 
highest political authority. Ex-Senator Jars 
Surru, Jv, emerging from the eapacious shell 
which he has inhabited since he was elected to 
stay in Newark, dolefully shakes his wise head, 
and his good friend, the Sun, finds that the Gov- 
ernor has suddenly become “a candidate emeritus.” 
All because of what? Because he has been “ re- 
pudiated ” by his state. Beeause the “ magnificent 
Democratic organization ” of New Jersey has been 
disrupted by his cantankerous insistence upon keep- 
ing party Because, speaking frankly, 
he fought the big Boss and licked him. Because, 
as an inevitakle consequence, the next legislature 
will be Republican. So! But what really hap- 
The Springfield Republican sums it up 


pledges. 


pened ? 
neatly: 


The New Jersey House was lost because of [Essex 


County, which is the home of JAMES Sirn, Jr., the 
foe of Governor WILson’s political aspirations; and 
Essex County became impossible, from the WuILson 
point of view, the moment that Smirn succeeded in 
nominating anti-Wison Democrats. ‘The Governor 
did not contest the county. Outside of it, his follow- 
ers made gains, and the Senate is more nearly Dem- 
ocratic than before. 


Supplement this statement with the further in- 
formation that the next Senate, as well as the 
next House, would be Democratic if the party had’ 
carried Essex County, that the machine candidates 
for the Assembly were definitely pledged by reso- 
lutions to oppose reform legislation, and that the 
Republican and Democratic bosses politely swapped 
a sheriff for “legislators,” and you have the whole 
story. 

True, the cause of gapd government is not likely 
to suffer from the presence in Trenton of decent 
Republicans in the place of puppets of the deposed 
Democratic chairman whom the Governor cour- 
teously kicked out of his office; but it was, indeed, 
a famous victory. Fresh supplies of oil can now 
be found for the bi-partisan machinery, the ex- 
Senator ean approach his fellow-bosses throughout 
the country with reinforced blandishments, and the 
naturally amiable Sun can continue to chortle 
We would not begrudge them their 
satisfaction. Rather let us extend felicitations, es- 
pecially to our neighbor, the Sun. It is a shame 
that one so brightly named should feel obliged to 
go about forever cawing like a crow when it should 
be emulating the lark. Time was when its break- 
fast food was as toothsome as the lightest of 
muffins. but of late it has run to pickles in variety 
hardly surpassed by the inventive Mr. Herryz him- 
self. The President has proven hopeless, the At- 
torney-General worse than an anarchist, the Speak- 
er blubber-lipped, the New York Governor distress- 
ingly flabby. and the Massachusetts Governor a be- 
mustached flambeau, to say nothing of Brothers 
Bryan and RooseveitT and other stock objects of 
The only ray of light that has 
been 
JuD. 
with 
Sun 


with glee. 


sareastic reference. 
relieved the editorial gloom for months has 
an occasional furtive compliment to Uncle 
Having got Dr. Syntax on the hip at last, 
the aid of the distinguished ex-Senator, the 
can now assume the réle of Mrs. Partington in 
relation to the Atlantic Ocean with pristine vigor 
and characteristic skilfulness in the use of Latin 


phrases. Let us rejoice and be glad! 


The Voice of the South 

Last Saturday the Democratic State Committee of 
New Jersey pledged sixteen counties of New Jersey 
for Woodrow Wilson for President. It was a_stam- 
pede, but it formally launched Governor Wilson’s 
Presidential fortunes upon the high political seas. 
About the same time Governor Wilson, in an interview 
with HarpPEr’s WEEKLY, sounded the battle toesin for 
1912. summarized as follows: “The call of the day is 
for Jeadership: the people demand and will support 
the men who rightly interpret public opinion and who 
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are ready to make that opinion operative.” No won- 
der the Democrats of New Jersey rallied around the 
Princetonion. Here is a leader who has made it his 
life study to understand public opinion; a leader who 
has shown exceptional courage in carrying out the 
people’s will «s Governor of New Jersey; a leader 
who will dare to do as President what he is now doing 
as Governor. Governor Wilson maintains that the big 
question of the day is one of adjustment between 
economie problems, public opinion, and our system of 
legislation. 

The campaign of 1912, we predict, will revolve 
around this one big idea of adjustinent, and Woodrow 
Wilson will be the man who will do the adjusting 
from the White House, beginning March 4, 1912. Con- 
gressman Edward P. Kinkead, who launched the Wil- 
son boom last Saturday at Trenton, rightly exclaimed 
that “ if Governor Wilson is nominated at the national 
Democratic convention, nothing but the hand of God 
will prevent his election.” The country is ready to 
retire the present failure in the White House, who, 
with “great searchings of heart,” turned down the 
people’s cause of tariff revision on daily necessities.— 
Selma (Alabama) “ Journal.” 


The Men Behind Wilson 

Little indeed do they know Wooprow WuLson 
who faney he will be changed in the slightest de- 
gree by the failure of one county in the state to 
elect a set of candidates for the legislature of 
whom everybody knew that they were not his fol- 
lowers. Still less do they understand the kind of 
loyalty Wooprow WiLson has inspired who fancy 
that the men who, near and far, weleomed 
and accepted his leadership will by this expected 
happening be anywise changed except as they may 
answer it with an inerease of confidence and zeal. 
Governor Witson has not shaped his course or 
his opinions by any imagined demands of his own 
interests or fortunes. Tlis followers have not pre- 
ferred his leadership because of his personal sue- 
cess or his prospects. He has concerned himself 
singly with the extraordinary service which he 
found a chance to render to sound democracy, to 
free government, to a state long peculiarly sur- 
rendered to sinister and ignoble selfish interests. 
ITis nation-wide following has come to him because 
sincere men all over the country quickly reeognize 
him as not merely an uncommonly well-equipped 
publicist, but a fighter who fought his battles 
through, a champion of good eauses who could 
neither be frightened nor cajoled. a man to whom 
they could give at least the loyalty they had 30 
leng kept undevoted, waiting for a leader they 
could trust. Such men will hardly be disappointed 
heeause he has not made omelettes without break- 


ing eggs. They will hardly be surprised because 
the most extraordinary and successful assault on 


machine rule ever achieved in this country did 
not find favor with the machine itself. 


The Boss of Bosses 

With respect to the distinguished ex-Senator, 
candor compels the admission that he has now 
fully qualified as une leader of the anti-WILson 
forees, as the Boss of bosses. Already he had 
paved the way. Shrewdly foreseeing that no WI- 
son Assemblymen were likely to be elected in a 
county where no Witson eandidates were running, 
he went boldly into the West and hazarded all. 
The Times told about it at the time. In its issue 
of November 4th, we find the following account 
of his activities: 


The return of ex-United States Senator JAMES 
Situ, Jr., of Newark, New Jersey, from a trip to the 
West, which was supposed to be purely for business 
purposes, has revealed the fact that he spent much 
time in conference with men who will oppose Governor 
Wooprow WILson as a Presidential candidate at the 
Democratic national convention next year. That the 
former boss of the Democratic party in New Jersey 
still smarts under the blow administered to his politi- 
cal ambition by Governor Witson is known. His re- 
cent activity in national polities is taken by many 
politicians in New. Jersey as an indication that he 
means to get even with Governor Winson, who de- 
feated his attempt to return to the Senate. 

Mr. Smiru is not talking for publication regarding 
his trip to the West, but he has talked to close po- 
litical friends. He is said to have told them of the 
strong sentiment in the Middle West for Governor 
Harmon, and that he found no Wirson sentiment 
there. Mr. Smirn himself is for Governor Harmon, 
and looks upon Representative Oscar W. UNDERWoopD, 
of Alabama, as an ideal man for the second place on 
the national ticket. , 

Mr. Siri is said to have learned while in the West 
that among the anti-Winson Democrats there is a 
strong sentiment for Unperwoop. It is understood 
that the New Jersey boss has argued with some of the 
men favoring UNpERWoop that it would be easier to 
raise a campaign fund with Harmon as the candidate 
than it would be with Unprrwoop. He has also 
argued, in exchange of confidences with his friends, 
that a division can be figured by whieh Governor Wr1- 
son will lose Alabama and Georgia in the eonvention. 


Among the statesmen with whom the ex-Senator 
communed regarding the state of the Union and 
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prospective campaign funds, the Times names the 
Hon. Roger Suutiivan, of Illinois, the Hon. Jerry 
B. Sutuivan, of Iowa, the Hon. Dante, J. Campau, 
of Michigan, and the Hon. Tuomas Taccarr, of 
Indiana. The report continues: 

It is said that in the East Mr. SmirH counts very 
largely on the New York leaders and on the assistance 
of National Chairman NorMAN E. Mack. There have 
been persistent rumors that Mr. Smira and Mr. Mack 
figured in a recent conference of party leaders in New 
York, and the candidate for President on the ticket 
for 1912 is said to have received much attention. 

And concludes: 


The former New Jersey Senator is credited with 
being the main factor behind an anti-W1Lson move- 
ment with the chief purpose of systematically stilling 
the Wiison sentiment throughout the country, but 
more especially in the Middle West and in the South. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the ex-Senator 
was, in a sense, on trial in the recent election, 
not before the people, of course, but in the eyes 
of his illustrious confréres. Clearly, as we have 
already observed, he qualified as the leader of 
the bosses in their great movement to bottle up the 
Democratic party. From this time forward we 
shal] expeet to see him receive from his comrades, 
as we ourselves shall cheerfully accord him, faith- 
ful recognition. We begin immediately by sternly 
vebuking the Hvening Post for saying that “ it 
would certainly be a queer reason for opposing 
Witson as a candidate for the Presidency, to allege 
that he had suffered locally from the vengeance 
of a boss whose power he had defied and broken,” 
and the Springfield Republican for declaring that 
“the fairest inference is that the Democratic party 
ought to be proud of Governor Witson because of 
the enemies he has made.” Such talk is un- 
becoming and tends to disrupt the magnificent 
organization which has lost the last four na- 
tional elections. The people must be saved from 
themselves at all hazards, personal grievances 
must be heeded in selecting a candidate for 
President, a barrel must be opened to “keep 
the organization together,” bosses must stand or 
fall together, “demagogues” must be crushed, 
“open mouths” must be closed, private arrange- 
ments with the other side must be inviolate; 
tradition, in a word, must be respected—all in 
the name of THomas Jrerrerson. Hail, then, to 
the new chief, the Boss of bosses, the combiner 
of all forees opposed to the one man who stands 
forth pre-eminent as the tribune of the whole 
people! 


NOVEMBER 25, 1911 
He Takes a Lot of Killing 

We do not wonder at a certain acerbity in the 
criticism Governor WILson gets from such as be- 
gan some time ago to be sure of the imminence 
of his downfall. His behavior has certainly been 
most inconsiderate of the feelings of people com- 
mitted to that view of his career. Although he 
lias been in office less than a year, he has malicious- 
ly contrived an extraordinary number of disap- 
pointments to their reasonable expectations. 

Some of them began to form such expectations 
even before he went into office. They were quite 
sure, and naturally so, that when it came to regu- 
lar campaigning and stump-speaking before mis- 
cellaneous audiences the scholarly and academic 
gentleman would be disgusted himself and fail 
entirely to get in touch with the crowds that 
curiosity would bring out to hear him. But he 
inconsiderately threw hiniself into this experience 
with positive enjoyment, and he developed a ready 
sympathy with the temper and the intellectual 
demands of his fellow-Jerseymen that was, to say 
the least, contrary to all the accepted traditions 
concerning fastidious scholars in contact with plain 
business men and working-men. 

Of course, however, when he was actually in of- 
fice he was going to prove indulgent to the wishes 
of the persons who had always run things and 
who had taken him up and nominated him sim- 
ply to conciliate respectable people. THe was well- 
meaning, no doubt, but what could he do against 
the really practical politicians who were using 
him? Well, he was this time quite as inconsider- 
ate of the practical politicians as of the people 
who saw so clearly that he was going to be a mere 
figurehead. He not only announced at once that 
he was geing to exercise the party leadership to 
which he had been chosen, but he did exercise it 
to an extent quite unprecedented. The gentlemen 
who were going to manage him were cruelly dis- 
appointed at his irregularity and forsook him in 
disgust, even leaving him unaided to make his 
appointments and abandoning the high places to 
which they had generously meant to let him help 
them to climb. 








But then there was the legislature and the 
Utopian legislative programme which he had gone 
about the state assuring people that he and his 
party really intended to put through. There, of 
course, would be the end of him—the end of tak- 
ing him seriously. The old hands would never 
dream of letting him put through such a thing as 
the promised election law, or direct primaries, or 
a law to regulate public-service corporations that 
might really force the corporations to pay some 
attention. Yet at this crisis his contumacy was 
worse than ever. He was no longer merely in- 
considerate; he was persistently and systematically 
outrageous of all precedents. And _ successfully, 
too; that was the worst of it. He not only defied 
the machines of both parties and insisted on keep- 
ing his own party’s pledges, but he carried the 
legislature with him. He got that preposterously 
honest programme through, and the legislature 
adjourned without a bit of econeiliatory jobbery 
such as the old hands of course expected. 

It was the same way when he went out West 
speech-making. There were two blunders of con- 
tradictory character, but both inevitable, which he 
declined to make. He did not, in excessive eager- 
ness to eonciliate a supposed Western sentiment, 
come out for the recall of judges. He did not, 
to show his independence, disregard and antagonize 
Western sentiment. He merely remained himself 
and talked his convictions and took the West sym- 
pathetieally—and the West accepted him with as- 
tonishing readiness of comprehension. 

Ilis latest feat of contraricty is his worst. This 
time. he went beyond his usual practice of giving 
people every reason to foresee his collapse. He 
let them see it. Gentlemen who had all along pre- 
dicted it now at last announced it. But he capped 
the climax by repudiating his repudiation—he and 
his friends also. He and they refused to accept 
even the positive announcement of his downfall. 
They pointed out that it was not he, but his ene- 
mies, who had been really beaten, really repudi- 
ated. They proved that the results of the election 
showed him to be really as strong as ever. Then 
it also promptly appeared that his friends and 
supporters throughout the country, instead of de- 
serting him, were actually stirred to a still more 
ardent activity in his behalf. 

No wonder such a man has sarcastic critics. 
Tlis persistent and obstinate refusal to accept the 
logical downfalls they predict for him is not mere- 
ly unreasonable, but exasperating. 


DECEMBER 2, 1911 
The Voice of the East 


All over the country the editors of newspapers are 
now discussing the Wilson movement. You find 
opinions expressed in the metropolitan journals and 
in the country weeklies. You find them in the maga- 
zines, in trade publications, and in religious journals, 
as well as in the daily press. 

Taken altogether, these expressions leave no possi- 
bility of doubt of the universality and the vitality of 
the Wilson movement. 

This sentiment is not purchased sentiment. It 
couldn’t be bought with the biggest campaign fund 
ever gotten together. : 

It is simply the spontaneous, honest opinions of the 
men who are sitting at the newspaper desks in every 
city and town in the country—men who are trying 
to determine the pulse and convictions of the people, 
and to find the man who will best represent those 
convictions as the executive head of the nation. 

You can sometimes buy individual newspaper men. 
You can sometimes buy individual newspapers. You 
can sometimes buy the support of nearly all the news- 
papers in one town. 

But nobody would telieve that you could buy news- 
papers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, newspapers in county-seats and in 
state capitals, newspapers that cater to the farmers 
and others that cater to the factory employees, news- 
papers in the mining districts and in the lumber dis- 
tricts, newspapers in the mountains and on the prairies, 
newspapers that are satisfied with some hundreds of 
readers and others that boast of hundreds of thousands 
of readers. 

Yet fully as comprehensive as all this is the news- 
paper support that is being given to Governor Wilson 
for the Presidency. 

But newspaper support in itself is not of primary 
significance. You must go back of the newspapers to 
tind out what is really going on. 

The average editor will hesitate a long time before 
he advocates the candidacy of a man whom he be- 
lieves to be out of sympathy with the readers of his 
newspaper. He feels that his readers are his neigh- 
hors and friends and he has no desire to antagonize 
them. He talks with them, receives letters from them, 
hears from them through his reporters, listens to 
their discussions in the public places. He feels the 
sting of their criticisms and rejoices over their com- 
mendations. THe likes to feel that his newspaper is 
“in touch” with the community in which he lives. 

Uneonsciously he is influenced by the views of those 
with whom he is so intimately associated. Uncon- 
sciously he learns to think as they think and_ to 
feel as they feel, and presently the sentiments of his 
clientele become his sentiments, and the first thing 
he knows he is putting those ideas into his news- 
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paper. So that, speaking generally, the views of an 
editor are representative of the views of his neigh- 
bors and friends. of the readers of his newspaper, if 
you will. 

And thus it is fair to presume that the overwhelm- 
ing newspaper support of Governor Woodrow Wilson 
from one end of the country to the other is merely 
an expression of the universal desire of the people 
of the United States that Governor Wilson be called 
to the leadership of his party in the next Presidential 
campaign.—Trenton “ True American.” 


DECEMBER 9, 1911 
New Jersey and the Boss of Bosses 


My, but our philosopher and friend of the envied 
poise, Colonel Grorcr HARVEY of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
discoverer and custodian of the W1Lson boom, is be- 
coming peeved. This New Jersey boss, Jim SMITH, 
who made Mr. WILsSon Governor and was stung by the 
hand, ete., turned the state over to the Republicans, 
and a lot of newspapers, including the Sun which 
shines for all, have insisted that the return of New 
Jersey to the Republicans was a repudiation of the 
Democracy’s favorite son for President—Watertown 
Ntandard. 


IIere are the majorities for Assemblymen as 
shown by the official returns for the past three 
years: 





1909 1910 1911 
Essex County...... 7.860 R 4.939 D 7.288 R 
Other counties..... 33,642 R 9,531 D 10,388 D 
TOtAIOs 55050: 41,502 R 14470 R 3.100 D 


There is the whole story. Despite the great help 
of Mr. Wison’s personal candidacy in 1910, re- 
sulting in a plurality of 50,000 for Governor, the 
Democratic Assembly majorities outside of Essex 
County show an actual increase of 457 votes in 
1911 over 1910. Those candidates were supported 
by Governor Witson. The candidates in Essex 
were not. They were nominated by ex-Senator 
Smirn’s machine and pledged to oppose Governor 
Witson’s proposals. Result: 


Democratie loss in Mr. Smitn’s county........ 12,227 
Democratic gain in other counties........... . 457 
INGE RIGMGGEREIC 1OHE™ cdc 55s. ccsccscecen ou 11,770 


And yet the state went Democratic by more 
than three thousand as against a Republican 
majority in 1909 of 41,502. Be its remembered, 
too, that but for the treachery in Essex County 
the Democrats would have won both Houses of 
the legislature for the first time in twenty years. 
It is easy enough now to see who knocked out 
that 40,000 Republican majority in 1910, as well 
as whose policies won public favor in 1911. The 
Boss of bosses may derive happiness from having 
gratified a personal grudge at the expense of his 
party, but if he ean find any ground for pride in 
the size of his own following he is, indeed, a 
wonder. 

Oh yes, Mr. Watertown Standard, the vote in 
New Jersey was in fact a “repudiation,” and a 
mighty sharp one, too. But it was repudiation of 
JAMES SmitH, Jr., not of Wooprow WIson, as 
you will see when New Jersey rolls up another 
50,000 majority for him for President next year. 


No Occasion for Alarm 


Mr. NuGENtT, former chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee of New Jersey, declares that he will 
see to it that delegates favorable to the nomination of 
Governor WriLson for President do not get to the na- 
tional convention from that state. Both NuGEnT and 
ex-Senator JAMES SmirH, Jr., are believed to be 
HARMON men.—NSpringfield Republican. 


So! Well, the Democrats of New Jersey will 
have an oppertunity to choose between Mr. NuGent 
and Mr. Witson in the Presidential primary. The 
result will speak for itself. Have no uneasiness, 
Mr. Republican! 


Not Inexperienced and not Misunderstood 

One of CLEVELAND’s -biographers gives a con- 
versation with him that bears quite logically on 
the present preliminary campaign for the Presi- 
deney. CLEVELAND was asked if he did not feel 
that he had been unfortunate in coming to the 
Presidency without the long experience in national 
polities which most Presidents had enjoyed. He 
answered no; that any disadvantage he had suffered 
from on that seore was fully offset by his coming 
in free from the political debts and bargains and 
compromises and commitments which such careers 
almost invariably entail. Tt was, in fact, rather 
fortunate that his experience as an Executive had 
been in a different field. 

Tt was also, no doubt, thought by many that the 
people of the country did not understand him and 
what he stood for nearly so well as they ought 
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to; but that also proved a mistake; the election 
returns did not sustain it. 

Some people are making the same two mis- 
takes about Wooprow Witson. His experience 
has been, in fact, exceptionally well adapted to fit 
him for the real requirements of the Presidency. 
Compare it in that respect not only with CLeve- 
LAND’s, but with LincoLn’s—never a national fig- 
ure until two years before his election. Yet it 
leaves him extraordinarily free—free to obey his 
own convictions, free to serve the true needs of 
his countrymen. And his countrymen do under- 
stand him and what he stands for—better, we be- 
lieve, than at the corresponding stage they under- 
stood CLEVELAND or even Lincotn. His outspoken- 
ness and the uncommonly significant and revealing 
character of his public acts have made it easy to 
understand him. Straw ballots and newspaper 
comments are, no doubt, frequently misleading 
tests of public opinion concerning public men. So, 
too, are “ many letters” from writers already com- 
mitted to a particular leader. But there are al- 
ways a few men exceptionally clever at getting at 
the drift of opinion and sentiment. Croker, it is 
said, used to take to the smoking-rooms of the 
ears when he wanted to find what people were 
thinking. One such man, not committed to Wi:- 
son, and apparently, indeed, rather surprised at his 
own discoveries, reports from a Southern state that 
by the careful estimate he has been making WiLson 
led his closest competitor by about eight out of 
ten. “The people,” he says, “like Mr. Witson’s 
aggressiveness. They censider him honorable, up- 
right, and courageous.” Still more striking is the 
diseovery that he is peculiarly strong with a certain 
particularly thoughtful kind of voters; for pre- 
cisely the same thing has been discovered in the 
West. 

It is always dangerous to make any judgment 
or caleulation on the theory that Americans are 
either slow or stupid when it comes to understand- 
ing character, to discerning the true quality of 
a public man. They are not infallible, but that 
is the best thing they do, and they do it better and 
more promptly than most politicians suppose. 


JULY 13, 1912 
The Issue Joined 


After much hemming and hawing, the Demo- 
erats rose to the oceasion at Baltimore and nomi- 


nated their strongest candidate. Granting the 
probability of the election this year of any 


reputable statesman who could hold substantially 
the full support of his party, there can be no doubt 
that Wooprow Witson will poll at least half a 
million more votes than any other whose name 
was presented for consideration. 

The nomination of a eccnservative, however 
liberal-minded, would have served only to open 
the door to Mr. Rooseverr. A “dark horse” 
would have been laughed off the track. Mr. Bryan 
himself was a hack. Intelligent choice, therefore. 
was restricted to Speaker Ciark, the sturdy repre- 
sentative of the Old Order, and Governor Wisoy, 
the virile champion of the New. The basis of Mr. 
CLark’s majority in the convention was apprecia- 
tion of true worth and services rendered, supple- 
mented by strong personal attachments. The 
foundation of Mr. Wiison’s two-thirds was the 
feeling that he was a winner, enhanced by admira- 
tion of his exceptional intellectual capacity, con- 
sideration of his freedom from entanglements, and 
respect for his moral courage. As between the 
two, the correctness of the ultimate decision, from 
the standpoint of availability, is beyond question. 
If the Democrats cannot elect Wooprow WILson, 
they could not elect anybody. 

No Democratic national canvass since JAck- 
son’s has been inaugurated more auspiciously. 
The points of vantage may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

A Democratie year. The people are disgusted 
with the Republican party and eager for a change. 

Disruption of the opposition. The differences 
of the two wings, for the first time sinee the Re- 
publican party was born, are irreconcilable. 

An open and honest convention. In marked 
contrast with the doings at Chicago, there was at 
Baltimore no arbitrary action on behalf of one 
candidate and no suggestion of bribery in the in- 
terest of another. 

The main issue. At last the line is sharply 
drawn between excessive protection and a revenue 
tariff. 

An unpledged candidate. Nobody pretends that 
Mr. Witson is under the slightest obligation to 
any man or group of men for his nomination. 

Elimination of bosses. So far from eatering io 
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OUR MRS. PARTINGTONS AND THE DEMOCRATIC OCEAN 


accustomed to eontrol, Mr. Wiison defied 
them. He had not hesitated to denounce Mr. 
Murpny, Mr. Suncivan, and Mr. Taccarr by name. 
His sole appeal was to Public Opinion. 

Removal of the blight of Bryanism. Mr. Witson 
owes nothing to the marplot who schemed to obtain 
the nomination for himself. Nor is he bound in 
any way to recognize the vagaries which for so 
long have discredited the party in the estimation 
of the country. 

Independent support. Almost without 
tion, the powerful public journals have already 
pledged the exercise of their utmost endeavors 
on behalf of the Democratic standard-bearer. 

Moral sentiment. The wide-spread revulsion of 
conscientious citizens against political depravity 
which Mr. Rooseveit has tried with consummate 
skill to capitalize for his own advancement now 
inures to the advantage of Governor WILson, to 
the great relief of millions who distrusted Roosr- 
VELT but knew not where else to turn. 

A vivid personality. Mr. Witson has demon- 
strated matchless power of effective appeal to 
the masses generally, and to active, enthusiastic, 
younger men in particular. This means that his 
canvass will be surcharged with the same electrical, 
persuasive energy which achieved his nomination. 

Such are some of the weighty influences whose 
acit recognition has already induced a eommon 
belief that Mr. Wirson’s election is a virtual eer- 
tainty. It is our own prudent judgment, un- 
influenced by the billowy enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, that he will win. And yet the possibilities 
ever attendant upon the performance of a great 
political drama are not to be ignored with im- 
punity. Many a Democrat has been elected in 
July, only to be buried under an avalanche of 
votes in November. Mr. Tart’s prospects are now 
at their lowest ebb. First driven by treachery 
and shameful abuse to the extreme of undignified 
personal defense, then fought with unexampled 
bitterness in his contest for a deserved renomina- 
tion, and now confronting not only an open de- 
tachment from his own ranks, but also a most 
resoureeful and daring Democratic opponent, his 
record of accomplishments upon which he must 
ultimately rely is for the moment eclipsed. But 
the fact that few Presidents have rendered more 
yaluable service under trying conditions remains. 


those 


excep- 
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Mr. Tart’s fidelity, his conscientious endeavors, 
his singleness of unselfish purpose, his purity of 
intent, his notable achievements, are forgotten only 
for the time. They will be recalled with gratitude 
and emphasized with effect. 

The value of experience to the mind of the eoun- 
try also is to be reckoned with. Since 1884 no 
man who had not rendered service in the federal 
government has been elected President. May it 
not be pessible that, in the final judgment, the 
advantages necessarily derived from actual prac- 
tice will be accorded serious consideration? How 
thoroughly the people are convinced of the prac- 
tical efficiency of President Tarv’s policies and 
methods with respect to our present problems is 
undoubtedly a question, but such as they are they 
at least stand revealed by application, and are no 
longer subjects of speculation or foolish fears. 
The temper of the people, we take it, is now strong 
for change, even though it be experimental, but 
eraving for novelty often subsides under the pro- 
yerbial sober second thought. 

As a matter of history, moreover, nobody since 
Jackson has been elected President who did not 
hold the confidence of that great and powerful 
group commonly referred to as the business men 
of the country. If there is any serious menace 
to the present growing prospects of Governor 
WILson, we should say that it lies in apprehension 
of official acts, springing from praiseworthy aspira- 
tions, which might tend to retard restoral of gen- 
eral prosperity. That Mr. Winson will avail him- 
self of the first opportuntty to make evident that 
there is no real cause for such solicitude may, 
however, in our judgment, be assumed with con- 
fidence. 

Finally, the Republican party is not dead. 
Though seemingly sleeping for the moment, it 
will soon be as wide awake and determined to win 
as ever before in its successful career. And it is 
still the strongest, most cor pact, best equipped. 
and most skilfully directed political organization 
the world has ever known. 

The menace of Roosrvett, we rejoice to believe, 
is removed, but none can gainsay that his activ- 
ities will inject a new and perplexing factor into 
the contest. Will his candidacy serve only to 
weaken Mr. Tart, or will it attract a sufficient 
number of radicals from both parties to upset all 
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ealeulations ? hese are pregnant questions to 
which, in our opinion, answers cannot now be 
made with any degree of certainty. 

One feature of the situation at least is peculiar- 
lv gratifying. In view of the sharply defined is- 
sues and the repute of the two leading candidates, 
there is every reason to expect that this will be 
a eamnaign of ideas which, though illuminative 
and exhilarating, will be conducted upon a high 
plane and kept free from personalities such as in 
times past have reflected discredit upon American 


citizenship. 


JULY 20, 1912 
Not a Kick, Just a Hint 

Chairman Htes’s initial pronunciamento be- 
gins like a dirge. “The Republican party,” he 
says, “approaches the Presidential campaign with 
confidence in the solemnity of its cause.” We 
zuess it does. If ever there was a time when con- 
fidence that gloom o’ershadows all was warranted 
by the facts, this is it. Nevertheless, Mr. Hinies 
bucks up and says, stoutly: 

More has been accomplished in the last three years 
under the administration of President Tarr than was 
ever before accomplished by an American President in 
the same period of time. 

Oh, come! Everybody knows that Mr. Tart 
has done the best he could, and has really aeceom- 
plished quite a lot, as we have had oceasion to 
remark more than onee. But if Mr. Hities will 
take a look into Wooprow Witson’s History of the 
American People—one of the very best histories 
printed, believe us—he will discover that there 
was considerable doing in the last three years of 
Lincotn’s term, to say nothing of a few others’. 

Anyway. we are cheered by the reflection that 
“Upon the solid rock of the rights of the in- 
dividual as granted by the Constitution the Re- 
publican party builds its structure of optimism.” 
The party couldn’t do better. That is one of our 
very best rocks, quite capable of upholding all 
the gaiety that Mr. Hitues has now or is likely 
to have for some time to come. But see what the 
wicked Democrats are up to! “Such liberties,” 
declares Mr. Hiuues, firmly, “are now assailed 
by those who advocate the overthrow of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary.” 











Quite true ! We concur heartily. 
advocates it ? 


But who 
Not the Democratie candidate. He 


is as sot as the meetin’-house against the reeall of 


judges. Who, then? T. R.? 

don’t call him a Democrat! 
Better keep in the furrow, Mr. Hinttes. Hum- 

bug is going to get short shrift in this campaign. 


Well, of all things, 


Enthusiasm for Wilson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, July 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have read HArper’s almost every week since 
1900, not so much for the political suggestions as for 
the wit and humor of your editorials whether in favor 
of a man or idea or agafnst them. When you picked 
Wilson as “a winner” a year or two before the last 
Democratic convention, 1 did not think you would 
prove to be a good prophet. I did not then know the 
Princeton reformer, but all of us have come to see 
that you were right and I doff my hat to HArper’s. 
Your judgment of men proved to be admirable. Al- 
most every one here, whether in academic circles or 
not, and regardless of political creed, is enthusiastic 
about Wilson’s nomination at Baltimore, and many 
tepublicans joined Democrats in telegrams to Bryan 
and others in the convention urging the nomination 
of the New Jersey Governor. For my part it seems 
that the Democratic party has won a new lease of life 
by this wise and progressive move. Public opinion in 
this part of Chicago is well-nigh unanimous for him. 
You deserve much of the Republie for calling its at- 
tention to this remarkable leader and statesman. 

I am, sir, 


WirttAm EK. Dopp. 


JULY 27, 1912. 
To Resign or Not to Resign 
The resignation of Governor Wrison has not yet 
been received. It is curicus how many good reasons 


‘an be found for not doing a thing which one does 
not want to do.— Newark “ Sunday Call.” 


There is no personal reason why Governor 
Witson should resign if he doesn’t want to. Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND didn’t. Party considerations, 
however, deserve to be and apparently are being 
taken into account. If Mr. Witson should resign 
now, New Jersey would almost surely elect a 
Democrat as his successor in November, for a full 
term of three years. If he should -resign after 
November 5th, the president of the state Senate 
would succeed him for the unexpired term of 
one year. The present Senate is Republican. 
Whether the next one will be is a question. The 
chances seem to be about even. Advice in such 
a case amounts to little, because the advisers are 
pretty certain to recommend either what they 
themselves want or what they think the recipient 
wants. It is a question which Mr. Witson will 
have to decide for himself. Whichever determina- 
tion he reaches can evoke no just criticism. 


AUGUST 3, 1912. 
A Response in Advance 


The Baltimore Evening News quotes the follow- 
ing from the Democratic platform: 


We believe in the preservation and maintenance in 


their full strength and integrity of the three co- 
ordinate branches of the federal government—the 


executive, the legislative, and the judicial, each Keep- 
ing within his own bounds and not encroaching upon 
the just powers of either of the others. 


It then inquires: 


This plank virtually pledges Governor WILsoN, in 
event of his election, to keep his hands off the legisla- 
tive branch of government. It cannot mean anything 
else if it is to mean anything at all. 

Now, what is he to do as President? Will he agree 
to the pledge of his party platform not to interfere 
with the intents and purposes of Congress, or will he 
repudiate that plank and use the “ big stick”? 


On August 20, 1911, Mr. Witson was quoted in 
this journal as follows: 


When I was running for Governor I frankly said 
that, if elected. I should take my election as a mandate 
to lead; a declaration by the people of New Jersey that 
I was required to be the leader of the state, the single 
lever for the executive control of its government. My 
opponent said that, if elected, he intended to be a “ con- 
stitutional ” Governor, that he would make recom- 
mendations to the legislature, and then leave the 
legislature alone to decide whether his recommenda- 
tions should be carried into effect. I said that if that 
was what was meant by being a “ constitutional ” 
Governor I intended. if elected. to be an * unconstitu- 
tional ” Governor; for I should hold that I had a man- 
date from the people of the state not only to recom- 
mend reforms, but to use every honorable means in my 
power to have them made into laws. I offered myself 
as a leader and the people of New Jersey accepted my 
offer. 


That is the answer, 


terest to reward him. 


HARPER’S WEEK 
Big Politics 
Dr. WILson’s election means— 
If Dr. WrLson were elected— 
In short, were Dr. WiLson elected— 
As with the tariff, if Dr. W1Lson were elected— 
Dr. WiILson has been at the head— 
While Dr. Witson has been Governor— 
T. R. in the “ Outlook.” 


Wooprow Witson -has been the head of the 
New Jersey state government for nearly two years. 
Most people refer to him as Governor. But not 
your canny Tnuroporr. Why? do you suppose. 
The answer is easy. It is because he thinks the 
Piain People distrust all high-brows or learned 
men as being out of touch with themselves, and so 
he shrewdly utilizes every opportunity to recall to 
their minds the fact that the Demoeratie candidate 
was once a college professor. Ain’t he the cute 
one? 


AUGUST 10, 1912. 
In Fine Form 

Marse Henry is in fine form again. For the 
time being he is out of the awful slough of Ken- 
tueky polities that no one but a Kentuckian under- 
stands, and speaks again on outside topies. Hear 
him: 

Wooprow Witson could not escape election if he 
tried. He will sweep the country. We engage to bet 
the Sun, state by state, a dinner on each state that 
he carries every state in the Union. 

That’s a bet of upward of fifty dinners. Think 
of the fine constitutional stability of a man who 
would bet fifty dinners on one election; all of 
them, of course, to be paid for and eaten. 

Again he says: 

Kither the writer of the World’s tariff articles 
should be * bored for the simples,” or else holes should 
be dug in the golden dome to let the darkness out. 


That. is beeause the World has not squared with 
what the ranking Colonel in all Kentueky con- 
ccives to be Democratic doetrine on the 
tariff. The language in which General SiterMan 
defined war suffices Colonel Watterson to define 
the protective tariff, and any Democrat who varies 
much from that definition had better not let Marse 
TIexry eateh him. 


sound 


“The Commoner’s’’ Future 


Speculation as to happenings to follow Novem- 
ber 5th strikes us as somewhat premature, but the 
following from the observant Savannah News is 
worth passing notice: 


There is speculation as to whether or not Mr. 
Bryan would be offered a place in the Cabinet if 
Governor Wiison should be elected President. ‘The 
fact that he has contributed one thousand dollars to 
the Democratic campaign fund will have the effect 
probably of stimulating this speculation. 

Governor W1Lson would undoubtedly feel under con- 
siderable obligation to Mr. Bryan, but he isn’t the sort 
of a man to let a personal obligation of any sort inter- 
fere with what he believed to be his duty to himself, 
his party, and the people generally. If he believed 
that Mr. Bryan was the best man in the party for 
Secretary of State or Secretary of the Treasury or for 
any other Cabinet position he wouldn’t hesitate to 
invite him into his Cabinet, not because of any service 
he might have rendered him in getting the nomination 
at Baltimore or in the campaign, but simply because 
of his ability to contribute to the success of his ad- 
ministration. 

As a matter of fact, Governor WILSON owes nothing 
to Mr. Bryan thus far. Mr. Bryan didn’t advocate 
his nomination. He planned to bring about his own 
nomination at Baltimore, and his plan failed, mainly 


because the Wiison boom got away from him. In the 
campaign that is just beginning Mr. Bryan may 


render such good service that he may place his party 
under obligation to him, but if he does, Governor 
Witson will not sacrifice any personal or party in- 
In shaping his administration, 
in the event of his election, he will regard Mr. Bryan 
as only so much material available for the positions to 
be filled. 


It is close to the bull’s-eye, in our cautious judg- 
ment. 


An English View by Sydney Brooks 


One of the pleasantest results of Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s nomination—I am looking at it from a_ purely 
British standpoint—is that there is now at last some 
chance of placing the relations between the Democratic 
party and the outside world on a basis of mutual 
understanding. For the past sixteen years the Demo- 
crats have been as much alienated from foreign as 
from American opinion; but to-day, in Great Britain 
at any rate, through all the innumerable comments 
evoked by the Chicago and Baltimore conventions, 
there runs a clear strain of congratulation on the all- 
round improvement in Democratic prospects and 
policies. 

The weakness of many American public men is that 
they have never been grounded in the fundamentals of 


69 


political science. They rarely impart the sense of a 
solid, mellow background of reading, culture, and 
philosophy. Their politics is usually the polities of 
personalities and committee-rooms. It seemed to me 
no small part of Governor Wilson’s strength that he 
had not only as a student got to the bottom of things, 
had not only as a writer and professor applied his 
knowledge to the discussion, criticism, and illumina- 
tion of tangible measures and events, had not only 
superadded a sustained and all-round experience in the 
daily work of administering a great university, but 
also that he was a man whose polities was the polities 
of ideas and of their embodiment in legislation. If he 
is elected in November, as I take it for granted he will 
be. the White House for the first time since the Civil 
War, and for the second time in American history, will 
be oceupied by one who may fairly be called a political 
thinker. In talking polities with Governor Wilson 
one instinctively talks not of men, but of measures; 
not of “polities,” but of the ways and means of 
statesmanship. His campaign for the Governorship of 
New Jersey seemed to me of a character unique in 
American electioneering. There was none of the usual 
party claptrap and vituperation, no effort to keep 
alive meaningless party lines and traditions, no deal 
ing in sonorous generalities. From first to last Mr. 
Wilson appealed to reason and to conscience. He dis- 
cussed nothing but specifie and ponderable issues. and 
on each one of them he showed just where he stood. 
In language that the most ignorant could understand 
and the most fastidious could appreciate and be stirred 
by, with innumerable happy side flashes of humor and 
illustration, keeping always to a high elevation of 
thought and feeling and practicality, and eloquent 
with the eloquence that is only born of conviction and 
sincerity, Mr. Wilson laid bare the abuses of New 
Jersey politics and industrial organization, clearly 
outlined his programme for their reform, and asked 
from all who cared for the good name of their state 
the support that would enable him to carry it out. 
Republicans and Democrats flocked to the meetings 
of this university president who saw and spoke so 
clearly and stated what he proposed to do so frankly 
and modestly; Republicans and Democrats joined on 
polling-day in electing him by a triumphant majority. 
‘To-day for the first time since I, at any rate, have 
had the pleasure of knowing it, New Jersey is a self- 
governing state and its statute-book is beginning to 
show some approach to justice and humanity and some 
appreciation of the requirements of a modern com- 


munity. Even in England we were able to follow 
the Governor’s fight with the machine with intel- 
ligence and understanding. 

I do not think that since his eleetion Mr. Wilson 


has done or said anything that did not show the real 


stuff of statesmanship. For all his years in the 
lecture-room there is nothing “* donnish” about him. 
His manner is utterly unpretentious, even in its 


geniality; his rich. clear flow of talk is flecked with 
a sunny and spontaneous humor; his whole bearing 
speaks of alertness, zest, and of confident energy 
guided by patient reflectiveness. I do not know any 
American with a wider or a sharper vision or one so 
intolerant of shams, haziness, and the specious forms 
and aspects of things that pass muster as _ realities. 
If any one can knit the heterogeneous units of the 
Democratie party into a single, effective whole, it is 
surely he; and, like all other Englishmen, I should 
like to offer my congratulations to his countrymen on 
bringing forward such a man at such an hour. 


AUGUST 17, 1912 
Progress of the Campaign 


It was a thoroughly democratic and very polite 
audience of some thousands that gathered at Sea 


Girt to listen to Governor WILSON’s soothing speech 
of acceptance. Senator JAMES, in making the formal 
notification, took occasion to lambaste the predatories 
in true Kentucky fashion, but the candidate abused 
nobody, criticized gently, and generally took a mark- 
edly philosophical view of conditions and needs. In- 
deed, his speech primarily was most noticeable for 
what he refrained from saying. He hardly mentioned 
the Republican party and he paid no attention what- 
ever to the Bryan platform. If he felt that Mr. 
Tart had shown poor taste. to put it mildly, in trying 
to link him with RoosrveLT, he gave no sign. He 
made good his initial statement that he should 
speak “not to catch votes, but to satisfy the thought 
and conscience of a people deeply stirred by the con- 
viction that they have come to a critical turning- 
point in their moral and political development.” He 
outlined no programme; he hardly touched upon 
specific issues; he merely portrayed in clear and beau 
tiful phrase the crux of his own beliefs. And the 
key of his appealing utterance was the spirit, not of 
strife and destruction. but of patriotic co-operation. 
“The Nation,” he declared, “ has been unnecessarily. 
unreasonably at war within itself, when there were 
common principles of right and of fair dealing whieh 


might and should have bound them all together, not 
as rivals, but as partners. As the servants of all, 


we are bound to undertake the great duty of accom- 
modation and adjustment.” 

Instead of urging citizens, as Mr. Tarr urged them, 
to vote in a certain way to win back prosperity, he 
pointed the wider way. 

“ What we are seeking,” he said, “ is not destruction 
of any kind, nor the destruction of any sound or hon- 
est thing, but merely the rule of right and of common 
advantage.” Again, “It would be a chapter of  re- 
adjustment, not of pain and rough disturbance.” 
And again, “ Our task now is to effect a great adjust- 
ment, and get the forces of the whole people once 
more into play. We need no revolution; we need no 
excited change; we need only a new point of view and 
a new method and spirit of counsel.” 

He paid an ungrudging, though perhaps unconscious, 
tribute to the chief achievement of the Tarr adminis- 
tration in proving to business men that rigid enforce- 
ment of laws is not necessarily incompatible with busi- 
ness good and business success. 

“Tt is a happy omen,” he remarked, ‘that their 





attitude has changed. They now see that what is 
right can hurt no man; that a new adjustment of 
interests is inevitable and desirable in the interest of 
everybody; that their own honor, their own intelli- 
gence, their own practical comprehension of affairs, 
are involved. They are beginning to adjust their busi- 
ness to the new standards.” 

He regarded the tariff from the same viewpoint. 
After declaring with emphasis that “there should be 
an immediate revision, and it should be downward, 
unhesitatingly and steadily downward,” he defined the 
correct method as follows: 

“It should begin with the schedules which have been 
most obviously used to kill competition and to raise 
prices in the United States, arbitrarily and without re- 
gard to the prices pertaining elsewhere in the markets 
of the world; and it should, before it is finished or 
intermitted, be extended to every item in every 
schedule which affords any opportunity for monopoly, 
for special advantage to limited groups of beneficiaries, 
or for subsidized control of any kind in the markets 
or the enterprises of the country; until special favors 
of every sort shall have been absolutely withdrawn 
and every part of our laws of taxation shall have been 
transformed from a system of governmental patronage 
into a system of just and reasonable charges which 
shall fall where they will create the least burden. 
When we shall have done that. we can fix questions of 
revenue and of business adjustment in a new spirit 
and with clear minds. We shall then be partners with 
all the business men of the country, and a day of freer, 
more stable prosperity shall have dawned.” 

lhere may be a way to take reasonable exception to 
this proposal, but if so it is yet to be discovered by 
the Republican papers which have undertaken to find 
a basis of criticism. 

The most important phase of Governor WILSON’s 
declaration is that which bears upon his personal atti- 
tude. These are his words: 

“We represent the desire to set up an unentangled 
government, a government that cannot be used for 
private purposes, either in the field of business or in 
the field of politics; a government that will not 
tolerate the use of the organization of a great party 
to serve the personal aims and ambitions of any indi- 
vidual. and that will not permit legislation to be em- 
ployed to further any private interest. It is a great 
conception, but IT am free to serve it, as you also are. 
{ could not have accepted a nomination which left me 
bound to any man or any group of men. No man can 
be just who is not free, and no man who has to show 
favors ought to undertake the solemn responsibility 
of government in any rank or post whatever, least of 
all in the supreme post of President of the United 
States.” 

They are good’ words, voicing a conception that is 
not only great but noble; and their immediate value 
is enhanced immeasurably by the undeniable truth of 
the simple declaration, *T am free.” Therein lies the 
heart of the strength of Wooprow WILSON as a candi- 
date before the people. 

The Republican papers complain bitterly that Mr. 
Winson gave them nothing that they can get hold of. 
It is true; he didn’t. THe presented his Constitution 
for inspection and consideration; his by-laws will be 
submitted later in segregated form. The method is 
novel. to be sure—indeed, almost “ original” as the 
slightly dazed and wholly unoriginal Bryan remarks 

hut contrasted with the customary, tiresome pro- 
tcstations of this, that, and all other good things 
under the sun it certainly impresses us, along with 
the publie generally, as being distinctly refreshing. 

AUGUST 17, 1912 
A Hint, We Hope, in Time 

We respectfully suggest to the directors of the 
Democratic canvass that WituiaMm II. Tarr is not 
the man whom Wooprow Witson has to beat. 








An Unusual Speech of Acceptance 

The remarks of the newspapers about Governor 
Winson’s speech of acceptance, particularly of such 
as have felt they must find fault with it, are de- 
cidedly out of the common. We all remember 
what was once said of another Democratic eandi- 
date: “ We love him for the enemies he has made.” 
Similarly, even if one had not read Governor WIL- 
son’s speech, one would be disposed to like it for 
the kind of eriticism it has provoked. 

What is said of it by the opposing editors? So 
far as we have observed, there are substantially 
two arraigmnents, and for the life of us we ecan- 
not find them very withering. The Governor’s 
address is found to be gentlemanly! It is also 
found to be medest! It departs egregiously from, 
our present-day usage by avoiding epithets and 
violence. It also sinks contemptibly below the 
accepted standard for candidates in that it does 
not even pretend to solve all our problems and 
offer remedies for all our ills. Let us eoneede at 
onee—for, indeed, we must—that both these criti- 
cisms are correct. There is no denying them. The 
speech, inexplicable as it seems, was entirely polite, 
perfectly well-bred, and dignified. Stranger still, 
it actually contained such astounding confessions 
as that there were things the candidate did not 
know all about, and that he felt the need of coun- 
sel and meant to seek it! 

With another utterance from another candidate 
ringing almost simultaneously in its ears, what 
could the eountry think of such an attitude? Could 
it feel otherwise than disappointed? Could it pos- 
sibly value six thonsand quiet words set against 


“public. 
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twenty thousand loud ones? Could it afford to 
listen to a man who promised but few things and 
confessed his limitations when here was another 


. man gifted with omniscience and promising every- 


thing ? 

Well, surprisingly enough, it would—and we 
think it did. Governor Witson has successfully 
employed a method of oratory and of leadership 
which has many times proved its efficiency. In 
a time of turmoil and blataney he has. made him- 
self heard by forhearing to shout. In a time of 
scrambling self-assertion, of unlimited panaceas 
and programmes, he has made himself impressive 
by his unpretentiousness, convineing by his self- 
restraint. 


What Wilson Promises 

So much for what the Democratic candidate 
refrains from saying—for that is practically the 
sole burden of his opponents’ criticism. It is al- 
most entirely negative. Rarely, indeed, has so im- 
portant a publie utterance evoked such wide-spread 
approval of what it did contain. 

And it contained much. Moderate as it was in 
length, and quiet in manner, it succeeded in con- 
fessing an ample political faith and in outlining 
a comprehensive purpose. It interpreted—we be- 
lieve correetly—the temper of the time, and cor- 
rectly described the state of the country. Beeom- 
ing constructive and practical, it then dealt, as it 
should have done, not with specific measures, but 
with policies. The sum of its achievement was 
this: that it gave us all to understand what kind 
of an administration of our affairs we may expect 
if Governor Wiison shall be President, and if his 
party shall follow where he leads. 

We may expect readjustment, but not revolu- 
tion. That is the keynote of the whole—‘ a new 
point of view and a new method and spirit of 
counsel,” but no “ excited change.” Governor WIL- 
son is for meeting the changed conditions of our 
life candidly, and with new laws—radical laws, if 
you please—but not with a new and strange form 
of government: 

We may expect the one great reform we have 
fully discussed and resolved on—tariff revision 
downward—made, indeed, without vindictiveness or 
violence; but, nevertheless, “unhesitatingly and 
steadily downward.” 

We may expect a policy with the trusts and 
other great industrial combinations and confedera- 
cies equally firm for justice, yet equally free from 
any impulse of mere destructiveness; laws to pre- 
vent and punish unfairness and wrongdoing, but 
none against mere bigness, none to arrest the nat- 
ural course of economic development. 

We may expect a conservation policy which will 
conserve without mere hoarding; which will pre- 
vent waste and robbery of our natural wealth, but 
permit and encourage the proper use of it. 

We may expect a revision of our laws of cur- 
reney and banking, to make our system more 
elastic, more modern and scientific, and more re- 
sponsive to all the needs of business. 

We may expect, if we ourselves have the virtue 
to play our part in the change, the proper work- 
ing of representative government—the true “ rule 
of the people” through public servants brought 
again into a right sense of loyalty to the entire 
And in the highest place of all, we may 
expect a leadership at once resolute and entirely 
democratic: ready to learn and be advised, but of 
good faith and courage; a leadership by consent 
and counsel, but nevertheless an authoritative and 
fearless spokesmanship of the people. 

That is what we understand Governor WILSON 
to have resolved and promised when he accepted 
the nomination for the Presidency and the head- 
ship of his party. 





AUGUST 24, 1912. 
As to Mr. Schiff 
The Tribune wants to know “just how far west 
of the Hudson River will Governor Witson wish 
to spread the glad tidings of the accession of Mr. 
Jacop H. Scuirr to his standard?” And we take 
the liberty of replying that there is no reason why 
he should not rejoice to have the information 
spread all over the country. A better, broader, or 
more patriotic citizen than Jacosp H. Sciuirr does 
not exist in these United States —and nobody 
knows that better than the Tribune. No humbug, 
now. 





‘ 
Correct 
Dr. Wison. although he is an able man and no 
doubt regards himself as a safe man, is, nevertheless, 
plainly touched by the progressive disease.—Hartford 
“ Courant.” 


Touched? Why, bless you, he is incurable! 


10) 





SEPTEMBER 14, 1912 
Progress of the Campaign 


Governor WILSON has formally opened his campaign 
by a short excursion into Pennsylvania and a speech 
hefore the Woodrow Wilson Workingmen’s League 
in New York. his first political address in that city 
since his nomination. In Pennsylvania he was _ re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and although it was not 
on the programme that he should make any rear-plat- 
form speeches, the people insisted on his talking, and 
wherever the train stopped there were cheering crowds 
te encourage him. It was not alone the enthusiasm, 
which was very marked, but the thoughtful attitude 
of his audiences that impressed the men who were 
carefully watching the reception accorded the Govern- 
or. The principal speech was at Williams Grove at a 
farmers’ picnic. and taking the Pennsylvania farmer 
as a rule he is hard-headed and intelligent, slow to 
move, but with a mind of his own, ready to listen to 
argument but able to think for himself. Governor 
Witson has set a good many of those farmers to 


thinking. 
At Williams Grove Governor WILson referred to 
Mr. ROOSEVELT’S conversion to protection—‘I say a 


convert because he at one time very frankly avowed 
a different opinion,” the Governor said—and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss Mr. Rooskveit’s rather injudicious 
characterization of protection as “ prize money.” In 
Vermont Mr. Roosevert had told an audience that 
the prize money received by the manufacturers was 
legitimate booty. The analogy is a very interesting 
one, the Governor said, and he continued: 

“ Prize money is generally acquired by capture and 
not by any process of earning, but Mr. RooseveLr is 
always frank and says that his only objection to the 
system is that too much of the prize money remains 
in the hands of the officers, and too little of it is dis- 
tributed to the crew. His own object, he avows, is to 
see to it that more of the prize money gets into the 
pay envelopes of those whom the freebooters employ. 
The interesting point I wish to raise now is, whe sup- 
plies the plunder? From whom is the prize money 
taken? I suspect that a vast proportion of it comes 
out of the pockets of the farmer, unwillingly enough, no 
doubt, but inevitably. for T see in him that great help- 
less class, the unbenefited consumer.” 

Mr. RoosrveLT is proud of his many gifts and ac- 
complishments, but the thing that he takes the great- 
est pride in is his skill as a_phrase-maker, and 
nothing delights him more than to rake over some one 
else’s discarded thoughts and palm them off as some- 
thing brand new. “ Prize money” sounds well and is 
just the sort of coinage to appeal to a mixed audience, 
but it is going to plague its maker before the cam- 
paign is over. Sometimes Mr. RoosEvELT uncon- 
sciously tells the truth and strips away humbug, and 
he has done so in this instance. Nothing could be 
more correct than to liken the Republican doctrine of 
protection—which is one of the doctrines Mr. Roosr- 
VELT has appropriated as his own—to “ prize money.” 
for prize money isn’t money for which an equivalent 
is given, but is money taken by force, just as_ the 
profits allowed by protection are forcibly taken from 
the helpiess consumer. Prize money is just a little 
bit more respectable than piracy, but not much, and 
the line is about as fine as the inordinate profits al- 
lowed by protection and the illegal gains of usury. 
Prize money—Mr. GrorGe W. PERKINS is a good au- 
thority on the subject, by the way—is an excellent 
theme for Democratic speakers, and Governor WILSON 
has shown his ability as a campaigner in having at 
once brought it to public attention. 


The Democratic campaign thus far has been well 
managed and has made good progress. The difference 
between the Republican, the Bull Moose, and the 
Democratic campaigns, and the three men who are 
their party representatives, is symbolized by their 
speeches and their actions. Mr. Tarr resorts to 
silence—the apathy of despair. Mr. Tarr knows that 
he is defeated, and he looks defeat in the face man- 
fully and with dignified resignation. The Bull Moose 
fears defeat. but tries to escape from his fears in a 
fury of sound. He must talk, for without his talk 
there would be little left to the campaign, and the 
special correspondents attached to his show report that 
exygen tanks have been installed in his private car 
so as to be able to pump him full of gas in case of 
emergency. We had a suspicion that the Bull Moose 
campaign was in a had way, but when the doctors 
bring oxygen cylinders into the sick-room it is about 
time for the obituary writers to overhaul their ma- 
terial. Pretty soon the Colonel will be given doses 
of brandy under a physician’s directions, and then 
what will Dr. Lyman Apporr do and what will become 
of his milk certificate? Between Mr. Tart’s grim 
silence and Mr. RooskEvE.t’s grotesque campaigning 
Governor Witson has thus far pursued the safe 
middle course of a few well-phrased addresses. His 
speeches are not “ dashing ”; men do not stand on their 
heads, carried away by his oratory or break into song, 
but they go away with something to think about, and 
that is the test of every appeal. In this campaign the 
speech is the man and what he stands for and the 
result that is to be: Mr. Tarr speechless and the 
party impotent; Mr. RoosevELT vociferating  ex- 
plosively, and his party rushing about aimlessly, 
snatching at everything and able to hold nothing; 
Governor WILSON, of measured utterance, thoughtfully 
speaking to thoughtful men who are tired of a party 
that does nothing and distrustful of a party whose 
principles are too elastic to command respect. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 
Dix, Murphy, et Al. 

The Democratic political episode at Syracuse 
was a cheap-John affair. Govenor Drx’s obvious 
attempt to tuck Mr. Winson into seeming ap- 
proval of his candidacy was even more discredit- 
able than Mr. Murpny’s cunning effort to get his 
picture taken in happy and helpful company. 
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Governor Witson could hardly have 
ferently. One is not obliged to be a 
to avoid seeming rudeness. 3ut the situation 
itself would never have arisen if the campaign 
management had possessed an atom of experience 
or capacity. The midst of a great campaign is 
no time and a critical state is no place for the 


acted dif- 
goat even 


rousing of unnecessary antagonism through the 
snubbing of individuals. If Mr. Witson feels 


that Governor Drx’s renomination would endanger 
the national ticket, he has a perfect right to say 
so, and perhaps should say so, as duty bound, 
frankly and mantfully. But there is no reason 
why a Presidential candidate should permit him- 
self to be dragged into factional quarrels at all 
either to help a local aspirant or to gratify im- 
portant newspapers. 
management, 
complete 
stupidity. 


When it comes to campaign 
Murpuy does not seem to hold a 
monopoly of what the World calls 


The Difference 

The discussion of * Witson’s second term” in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY seems to be about as wanton a waste 
of good printer’s ink as anything the country has ever 
seen.—The “ Evening Moose-Mail.” 

It may be wasteful, but it surely lacks the wan- 
tonness invelved in advoeating a third term for 
T. Rooseveir or anybody else. 

SEPTEMBER 28, 
Echoes 
KEEPING AT IT 

In other words, Colonel] Harvey raps the Democratic 
rainbow-chasers. Tle foresees danger and knows Presi- 
dential elections are not won at headquarters, at little 
White Houses, in twenty-eight-story buildings, nor 
yet on private yachts, nor in the clubs of the editorials. 
The colonel notes the all-wise editorials of the New 
York Democratic newspapers which flippantly argue 
that the Roosevelt movement is all froth, while their 
news columns note that the colonel spoke to thousands 
on his late tour through New England, supposedly an 
*“enemy’s country” for T. R. 

Meanwhile, he is doing his level best to stir 
Democratic directors to work— 
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the 
Johnston “ Tribune.” 


TWO PREDICTIONS 

HARPER’S WEEKLY warns the Democrats not to un- 
derestimate the strength of the Bull Moose, intimating 
that he may be a closer competitor than Taft. Colonel 
Harvey has proved himself something of a political 
prophet in the past, but it does not follow that he 
understands the situation in the country at large 
in 1912 as he did the situation in New Jersey in 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 


FROM “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” OF NOVEMBER 2, 1912 


1910, when he predicted the election of Wilson as 
Governor by substantially the majority which he actu- 
ally received. Unless the Republican party has gone 
to pieces completely, Taft will get practically all the 
clectoral votes that do not go to Governor Wilson.— 
San Antonio * Express.” 


THE 

In a recent issue, 
suggestion: 

“We respectfully suggest to the directors 
Democratic canvass that William H. Taft is 
man whom Woodrow Wilson has to beat.” 

It is well to reiterate that those who are in 
habit of belittling the efforts of Theodore Roosevelt. 
blusterer and bluffer though he be, will probably be 
very much surprised at the result of the November 
election. 

Judging from conditions as they exist now, as far 
as it is humanly possible .to forecast elections, it looks 


MAN TO BEAT 


HARPER’S WEEKLY makes this wise 


of the 
not the 


the 


now that Woodrow Wilson will be overwhelmingly 
elected. It would create no surprise if he carried two- 


thirds or three-fourths of the states. Still the baneful 
influence of Roosevelt’s personality has been so potent 
that he will no doubt get a very large popular vote 
in nearly every section of the country, and will be very 
likely to get the electoral vote of several states. 

Doubtless, HARPER’S WEEKLY is right; Taft is not 
the man Governor Wilson has to beat.—Pensacola 
* Journal.” 


KEEP TOGETHER! GET BUSY 

ITARPER’S WEEKLY advises the Democrats to make no 
mistake, and that it is not Taft but Roosevelt they 
have to fight. This is a long cast into the stream, 
but it may be wise. Roosevelt has had some astonish- 
ing successes. He has been abie not simply to turn 
defeat into victory, but actually to make defeat appear 
to be victory. His last performance is of this kind; 
and we do not know how many people will believe it. 
The Democratic press appears inclined to ridicule 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pretensions: but it would be better 
to give serious warning to the people, lest it be 
imagined that the campaign is already won.—./obile 

* Register.” 
“A VOTE 


FOR WILSON ” 


For several weeks, in HARPER’S WEEKLY, Colonel 
Harvey has been quietly tipping the Governor of New 


Jersey that to win the Presidency he will not have 
to beat Mr. Taft. Evidently the advice has not gone 
astray, and if more proof were needed than Colonel 
Harvey’s word, it comes from the Vermont election. 
The Knickerbocker Press has called attention many 
times to the fact that something is happening in na- 
tional politics. After Vermont it seems almost certain 
that the tip will go out from Republican national head- 
quarters before another month has passed to beat 
Roosevelt. The only way to beat Theodore Roosevelt, 
it may appear, will be to vote for Woodrow Wilson. 
Roosevelt is by no means elected President of the 
United States at this time, but, as they say in the 
melodramas, if Governor Wilson makes one false step, 
all is lost.—Anickerbocker * Press.” 
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Drawn by E. W. Kemble 


Mr. Hilles at Work 
IIello! = Witson is a traitor. Mr. 
the startling discovery last Sunday. Tarr having 
carried Texas and the election being over, the 
Republican chairman took up his well-thumbed 
copy of the History of the American People, and 
his eagle eye lit like the business end of 
on the following paragraph: 


Ilintes made 


wasp 


The proclamation, when it came, was no law, but 
only his (Linconn’s) deliberate declaration of policy 
for himself and for his party; and changed, as_ he 
meant that it should change, the whole air of the 
struggle and of politics as well. 

Mr. Hitters threw up his hands; he was shocked. 
Then he took pen feverishly in hand and wrote: 


It is safe to say that not even the most radical un- 


reconstructed Southern man would attribute to LIn- 
COLN this motive, which it remained for the historian 
Wooprow WuLson alone to diseover, that LINCOLN 


abolished slavery to further his own political ambi- 
tions and those of his political party. 

Yes indeed, it is quite safe to say that. It is 
equally safe, possibly, although preposterously silly, 
to say that Witson wrote that LincoLn issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation to “further his own 
political ambitions,” when he never wrote anything 
of the kind. What he did write and what Mr. 
HiLLes quotes — namely, that President Lrxcoin 
seized the opportunity to clarify the whole situa- 
tion by adopting a war measure to solidify the 
moral sentiment of the North—is the exact fact. 
President Tarr put the case quite clearly, on the 
same day that Mr. Ilttues had these 
words: 


his fit, in 


Mr. Lincoutn suffered greatly by the critieism and 
abuse of those who thought he did not act quickly 
enough in issuing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and later from the attacks of those who thought the 
act was a great mistake. Now, as we look back upon 
it, we realize that his selection of the time was most 
fortunate. He delayed action until he could take it 
as a war measure under the Constitution and could 
defend what he did as within his lawful power as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy in the 
prosecution of the war. i : 

The emancipation did not free all the slaves. It 
could not free those who were in territory not within 
the arena of war, but after he had issued this procla- 
mation the completion of the steps needed te secure 
the abolition of slavery as a constitutional amendment 


was a necessity and only a matter of time. It is 
right, then, that Lincotn should be held up in his- 


tory as the man 


of the negro. 


chiefly responsible for the freedom 


If Mr. Hintes had seen this first, he 
been spared his spasm. 


might have 


Kven sv, we dare say noth- 





ing could have prevented him from adding that 
“apparently, if he could,’ Governor WILson 
“would close every American mill and buy in 
foreign markets, because, in the first place, he is 


an aristocrat born and bred, and because he wants . 


the American people to buy where they can buy 
the cheapest.” 

It is pretty terrible, no doubt, that one should 
want the American people to buy where they can 
buy the cheapest, but that one should wish so 
“because he is an aristocrat ”—i. e., the son of a 
hard-working, under-paid Presbyterian minister— 
is incaleulably worse. 

Mr. Hitters has our sympathy. Moreover, as 
everybody is remarking these days, “ Poor Mr. 
——!” Never mind who. 


Hot Air in Kansas 
The following is from the press report of Mr. 


‘Roosrvet’s speech in Topeka: 


He insisted that Mr. Wrson’s knowledge of what 
he did when President was gained in the seclusion of 
the classroom at a time “when Mr. WILson was still 
taking the position of an ultra-conservative and was 
being carefully groomed for the Presidency by GEORGE 
Harvey and other representatives of the Wall Street 
interests.” 

It is difficult to see what difference it makes 
where Mr. Witson aequired his knowledge; the 
important thing is that he got it, and has it still, 
as the Colonel is finding out, somewhat to his 
annoyance, 

If, in the midst of his aerification of bleeding 
Kansas, the Colonel can derive satisfaction from 
designating us as a “ representative of Wall Street 
interests,” the pleasure, in the words of Mr. Wrper 
to Mr. Fienps, is all his. No, not quite. <A little 
must be spared to his seventh little Governor, the 
ITon. Cnase S. Ossorn, of Michigan. 

The difference between the two seems to be that 
the Governor’s moral obliquity is buried in his 
mental obtuseness, while the Colonel stands forth 
as depicted by Drypen: 

“A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


The Answer 
Fact 1. Tarr cannot be elected. 
Fact 2. Rooseve.r can be elected. 
Fact 3. Witson might be elected.—-BroTHER Mun- 
SEY. 
Ergo, vote for WILSON. 


Philip, Sober 

RoosevELY says! 

The key to Mr. Witson’s position is found in his 
statement that “the history of liberty is a history 
of the limitation of governmental power, not of the 
increase of it.” ‘This is a bit of outworn academic 
doctrine which was kept in the schoolroom and_ the 
professorial study for a generation after it had been 
abandoned by all who had experience of actual life. 


Mr. Witson’s. declaration is undoubtedly the. 
“key to his position.” It was the key, moreover, 
of the position of the American people when they 
recognized in their fundamental law that a ma- 
jority, no less than a king, may become tyrannous, 
and enacted the great constitutional decree for- 
bidding: the taking of property without due process 
of law, guaranteeing equal protection under the 
law, safeguarding ‘he freedom of speech and the 
press, and in all other ways preserving the personal 
liberties which they had won by revolution against 
the exercise of too great governmental power. 


Progress of the Campaign 

Governor WiLson has been going strong through the 
Middle West and talking in plain fashion to his 
audiences, who evidently like that kind of talk and 
are willing to hear as much of it as the Governor can 
give them. At Logansport, Indiana, he paid his re- 
spects to one of the G. O. P. derelicts. ‘There was a 
time when former Senator BrvertpGE believed that 
Destiny with outstretched hand was leading him to the 
White House, but Destiny either got tired of the job 
or took up with a more promising protégé, and Mr. 
BEVERIDGE is new content to be a humble follower 
working in the Bull Moose pasture with visions of 
perhaps an embassy, or even—for anything may hap- 
pen on a pirate ship—a seat at the captain’s table. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE was perturbed that if Governor Wirson 
is elected President he will be “boss controlled.” To 
allay this fear, which really must be very disturbing 
to Mr. Brvertpce when he thinks of the unbossed 
third-termer, Governor Witson said: “The way you 
can tell whether a man is going to be controlled by the 
hosses or not is to judge whether he is in reach of a 
boss or not.” and then the Governor gave this concise 
definition of a boss: 
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* A boss is a political agent of certain special in- 
terests, who see to it, through him, that people they 
can control are put in office, and that laws they don’t 
want are kept off the statute-books; and the men who 
do that are the men who are interested in the great 
monopolies of this country.” 

Having given the definition, it is a pity Governor 
Witson did not follow it up with a practical illus- 
tration. “For instance,” Governor WiLson might 
have added, “ the special interests that put Mr. Roosr- 
VELT into the Presidency by subscribing to his cor- 
ruption fund did not want the tariff reduced, so Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, although he was in office for more than 
seven years, kept a revised tariff law off the ‘statute- 
books.” Governor Wuison’s long experience in the 
classroom ought to convince him that the easiest way 
to convey knowledge is by a concrete example. 


Crowds are deceptive. Nothing is so easy as to 
draw a crowd, nothing so easily throws even the best- 
balanced man off his feet as the presence of a large, 
enthusiastic, and cheering audience. “ ‘There has never 
been such a turn-out at a political gathering since 
JACKSON spoke,” one self-important committeeman, 
recalling hoary tradition, tells the candidate; “ you 
made the circus look like a lawn féte of the First 
Baptist Church,” another tells him, and the candidate 
would be less than human and more than mortal if 
he didn’t believe it and wasn’t able to convince him- 
self that the whole village or town or city was unani- 
nous for him. Making due allowance, therefore, still 
it is not without significance that Governor WILson 
has had rousing audiences on his tour, some of the 
veterans going so far as to say that the enthusiasm 
for the Governor exceeded that when Mr. Bryan was 
in the height of his fame and could sweep an assem- 
blage off its feet by a mass of uncooked platitudes de- 
livered in a sonorous voice. There is curiosity, of 
course, to see and hear Governor WILSON, curiosity be- 
cause he is the candidate of his party, because of the 
dramatic rapidity with which he has come to the front, 
because of the things he has done and the courage he 
has shown, because he peculiarly appeals to popular 
imagination and offers the people not only promise, 
but brings them inspiration; and after curiosity has 
been satisfied he makes a higher appeal. He talks 
common sense and his words ring true. The good 
impression he made in Pennsylvania has been deepened 
by his tour of the West. There is no complaint this 
vear on the part of political managers that General 
Apathy is in the saddle. The people are keen to be 
enlightened and are doing their own thinking. 

The third-termer complains that Governor Wu1Lson 
is following “an outworn philosophy.” To a man 
who has thrown honor into the scrap-heap and regards 
truth as a joke and honesty a discarded virtue a great 
many things besides philosophy must seem to be “ out- 
worn,” but the great public stubbornly clings to the 
fundamentals. 


OCTOBER 12, 1912 
A Message to the West 
We have received the following communication 
from a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, who is en- 
gaged actively in business: 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—I eam an ardent admirer of President Tart. 
I firmly believe him to be entitled to another term 
and hope that tie Republicans will come to their 
senses in time to give him the party vote as he de- 
serves, for the party vote will elect him, without doubt. 
In the event that he is not to have the indorsemeut 
of the voters and it. goes to Mr. WILSON, as it cer- 

. . . . Ores . . 
tainly will if President Tarr is defeated, what is to be 
the attitude of the business world of the East toward 
the New Jersey man? ITs there nervousness that will 
lead to trouble? Have the people overcome that men- 
tal attitude that does so much toward making trouble 
when there is a Democratic President? There is now 
so much wealth distributed all over this Republie, 
we are getting so far away from that narrowness that 
formerly decreed that with a Democrat in the Presi- 
dency there must be depression, that it seems things 
ought to go along just as well with WiLson, Democrat 
though he is, as with any other reputable man in the 
office. Have we become great enough to recognize 
that a Democrat can be a patriot and intends to do 
the very best possible for his country? 1 was raised 
a Republican and for many years thought that to 
elect a Democrat meant a panic. I have none of that 
feeling now. but how about the people generally? It 
is the mass of men and women who determine such 
things, and their mental attitude will control. Can 
TTARPER’S tell us what is likely to occur in the East 
if the election results favorably to Wooprow WILSON? 

I am, sir, 
C. C. PuGH. 

And we reply: There is no apprehension what- 
ever in this part of the country of unhappy conse- 
quences ensuing from Governor WILsoN’s election. 
The Republican and Roosrve.tr papers are doing 
their best to scare the voters, but everybody realizes 
that they are only tugging at their bootstraps. It 
is an old game and it is played out. 

The fact is, Mr. Pucu, that folks hereabouts 
have grown, not merely skeptical, but weary, of 
fatuous iterations that one-half of our people want 
to ruin their own and their country’s industries. 
Nothing will “happen” here when it becomes 
known that Witson has won. But deep down in 
the hearts of all thoughtful men who have their 
stake in common prosperity there will be intense 
relief and much rejoicing—relief at the downfall 
of a dangerous upstart and rejoicing over the in- 
version of the pyramid of popular government 
which the Republican oligarchy has kept standing 
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so long and so perilously upon its apex. Governor 
Witson is not the only one who will “thank God 
and take courage.” He will have as company his 
entire community. 

If by any chance you should surmise that our 
judgment to this effect is colored by our desire, we 
ask you, Mr. Puau, to read what President Tarr 
said yesterday. He congratulated the country upon 
“existing prosperity ” and the “assurance” of its 
continuance afforded by quite obvious confidence 
among business men. Now when you consider— 
as, of course, you must be aware—that these busi- 
ness men now fully anticipate the election of Gov- 
ernor WILSON, you can easily draw your own con- 
clusions respecting their state of mind. 

Instead of a panie there will ensue an era of 
exceptional prosperity, not for a single year as a 
consequence of bumper crops, but of long duration 
because of a firm conviction in the minds of the 
people that its basis will be sound and that its 
blessings will be shared by all in such proportions 
as may conform to the just rewards of individual 
efforts under laws which confer special privileges 
upon none. 


A Pertinent Query 


Can anybody imagine Witi1AmM H. Tart, while he 
was running for the Presidency, writing from the 
White House such subtle and at the same time such 
purposeful letters calculated to wring money from a 
stone as were written to the late Mr. E. H. HarrmMAn 
in 1904? Can anybody imagine WILLIAM McKINLEY 
doing it, or GroveER CLEVELAND, CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
James <A. GaArrIELD. RutTuerForD B. Hayes, or 
Utysses 8. Grant?—The “ Herald.” 


Or—what is more to the point— Wooprow 
WILson ? 





The Difference 

Tf you want to maintain the prosperity of, America, 
if you want to keep the farmers prosperous, and the 
savings-banks accounts full, and the insurance policies 
from lapsing, and the twenty-five million children in 
school, and all the opportunities of this land, of which 
I am sure you are all proud, vote to preserve the 
public policy of protection for American industry. 
under which we have grown so great and strong and 
prosperous, vote for Tarr.—Senator Roor. 


And so happy and contented. But the Senator 
is quite right. If you want to preserve the PayNnr- 
Aupricu bill or get another revision upward, vote 
for Tarr. But if you agree with Governor WILson 
when he says: 

We don’t want to disturb the industry of the coun- 
try. We are not here to destroy the industry which 
these men have built up. But we are here to destroy 
the control over the industry of other people which 
these men have established and which makes it im- 
possible that we should give ourselves a free field 
of service— 


Then vote for WILSON. 


OCTOBER 19, 1912 
Wilson and Roosevelt on the Trusts 

As the campaign has progressed, Governor 
Wison’s speeches, instead of falling off, have 
Leen steadily gaining in interest and power. They 
are already a remarkable series of discussions of 
great public questions. Before he was nominated 
an eminent college president predicted that if he 
were named his public discussions alone would 
prove of incaleulable value to the country. The 
remark is already justified. Not within the mem- 
ory of the present generation has any candidate 
for the Presidency done so much to illuminate 
issues and to clarify public opinion. 

There was never much doubt that on the lead- 
ing issue of the campaign, the tariff, Governor 
Witson would be more than a match for his two 
adversaries. Neither of them has ever shown the 
slightest mastery of that issue, and the country, 
moreover, has indicated that it favors the Demo- 
eratic position. As a result, the Democratic can- 
didate has had a clear and increasing advantage 
every time the tariff has been touched. 

That being obvious, some may therefore be 
moved to eriticize his judgment for giving so 
much time to the trust issue, for going into it so 
fully. It may be thought that in this regard it 
would have been hetter polities if he had not met 
Roosrvett’s challenge so promptly and completely. 

But Governor Witson was right—right in his 
judgment as well as in his conscience and _ his 
courage. He was right for three reasons. The 
first is that the tariff issue and the trust issue 
are, as he has again and again pointed out, in- 
separable; he is correct in holding that the tariff 
lias been the most potent cause of monopoly in 
this country, and that that phase of it cannot be 
neglected. The second reason is that RoosEVELT’s 




















TWO AMERICAN GENTLEMEN 


“CONGRATULATIONS, MR. PRESIDENT!” “THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT!” 


DRAWN BY C. J. BUDD 
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trust programme, artfully contrived to mislead 
well-meaning people, demanded analysis and ex- 
posure. The third reason was that Governor WIL- 
son knew exactly how to analyze and expose it. 


He has done it, and done it so well that nobody. 


should ever need to do it over again. He has 
done it so well that no intelligent man has any 
right to be in doubt any longer as to what Roosr- 
veLt’s and Perrkins’s trust programme really 
means. Neither has anybody any excuse for un- 
certainty as-to where Governor Witson himself 
stands on this question. 


The Issue Absolutely Clear 

Those enlightening speeches ought to be read 
in. full by every serious-minded American, con- 
cerned for the future of his country. But it seems 
to us possible to put into a mere paragraph the 
essence of the matter as Governor WILSON ex- 
plains it. Indeed, he has by a single phrase put 
his finger on the heart of the unsoundness of the 
eutire RooskveLt proposal. Te has called it a 
proposal “to legalize monopoly.” When that was 
said, pretty nearly everything was said that was 
necessary to enable us to condemn the plan. For 
the phrase is absolutely correct. RooskveLT and 
Perkins, of course, prefer the word “ regulate.” 
But to regulate is to recognize, it is to accept, it 
is to validate, it is to legalize. It is, as Governor 
Wintson has made plain, to condone and to par- 
don the methods by whieh monopolies have been 
established. methods which are at last understood, 
and ean therefore be attacked by law. It is to 
tie the hands of government. It is in effect to 
surrender to a thing which democracy has been 
fizhting for centuries. 

This is net rhetoric. It is cold fact and clear 

't brings us up with a jerk and makes 
the actual peril we are confronted with, 
it makes us see with startling distinetness just 
what is ahead of us if we are going to follow any 
longer the leadership of loose-thinking men like 
Roosevett and his present associates. 

Nor is Governor Winson one whit less clear in 
stating his own position. Ile does not, like Roost- 
ver, talk as if he knew all that can be known 
ubout this problem of great combinations. He 
does not treat it as a simple matter or pretend 
that he and he alone has completely mastered it. 
But he tells us plainly where he stands and what 
he will do and what he will not do. Ile will not, 
he pledges himself, consent to legalize monopoly 
without considering the methods by which it has 
attained. Tle will not aceept the faet of 
a proof by itself of superior economic 
efficiency. On the contrary, he will do all he can 
to prevent the achievement of monopoly by un- 
fair metheds—and he specifies the methods that 
are unfair. He will go farther and do all he can 
to destroy monopolies that have been established 
by those unfair methods, and not by superior cf- 
ficiency. Tle will thus stand for freedom in busi- 
ness, for the freedom of both the big and the little 
enterprises. THe will thus stand for freedom and 
for real efficiency, and he will stand for honesty 


reasoniig. 


us realize 


heen 


bigness as 


and justice. 

There is the issue, gentlemen of the electorate. 
Roosevelt says, “ Monopoly is inevitable; let us 
regulate it and try to make the monopolists be 
good to us.” Witson says, “ Monopoly is not in- 
evitable, except in those industries which econ- 
omists have all along reecgnized as ‘natural mo- 
The other sort of monopoly I will not 
recognize. T will not accept it, I will not legalize 
it. So long as T have breath in my body T will 
fight it, for in fighting it I am fighting for democ- 
racy, [ am fighting for freedom, I am fighting for 
the ideals of this Ameriean Republic.” 


nopolies.’ 


OCTOBER 26, 1912 
Governor Wilson His Own Interpreter 

Last week, impressed with the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of Governor Wiison’s speeches on the trust 
question, this journal and many others had a try 
at putting his contention into fairly brief editorial 
paragraphs. Some of us, we think, did pretty well, 
but for our own part we are quite ready to admit 
that since our effort Governor WiLson has done the 
job a lot better himself. Last Friday, at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, he spoke this paragraph: 

I want to say this about the Democratic party pro- 
gramme: The thing that has created the trusts, that 
has created the monopolies, is. unregulated, unfair 
competition. If we can only bring it about that new- 
comers shall have a free field, then we can take care 
of the gentlemen in the trusts, because then the most 
intelligent competitor will get the market and the 
little man can grow big instead of making himself big 
by the legislation of Congress and by special favors 
from the government. We can do that by having 
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Federal laws thread all this system of ours with 
statutes which make it criminal to do what these 
gentlemen did to build up their monopolies and which 
will see to it that the men who did commit the offenses 
have time to think it over in some building from 
which they will not for some time come out. I am 
not afraid that the penitentiaries will be crowded. 
Just as soon as the law takes hold of these things and 
men are behind the law who want to injure nobody 
in particular, but to administer justice to everybody, 
then special favors will be withdrawn and there will 
be another face upon affairs in America. 


Evidently Governor Witson needs neither an 
interpreter nor a condenser. All he needs is a 
reporter—and that people should read what he 
himself has said. We think that most of those 
who do will agree with us in the judgment that 
his handling o the trust issue is easily the master- 
stroke of the campaign. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1912 


Our Prediction 
I 
We venture to suggest the nomination of President 
Wooprow WItson, of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States—Harper’s Weekly of March 10, 1906. 


II 
We have a shrewd suspicion that. the Democrats of 
New Jersey will nominate Wooprow WILSON as their 
candidate for Governor in 1910, with a view to pre- 
senting his name to the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1912.—Harper’s Weekly of November 28, 1908. 


IIT 

We now expect to see Wooprow WILson elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910.—Harper’s Weekly 
of May 15, 1009, 

TV 

At the expiration of sixteen months since the above 
appeared in this place we perceive no occasion to 
revise our calculations. Mr. WILSon’s’ majority will 
be forty thousand.—Harper’s Weekly of September 24, 
1910. 

We now fully anticipate the nomination of Woop- 
row Winson for President of the United States by 
the Democratic national convention of 1912, as against 
Wituiam H. Tarr, Republican candidate——Harper’s 
Weekly of November 19, 1910. 

VI 

We end this series of prophecies with a prediction 
that Wooprow Wu.son will be duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in November next.—Harper’s 
Weekly of July 13, 1912. 


VII 
We now predict that Wooprow WiLson’s ma- 
jority over all in the Electoral College will exceed 


300. 


(Nola bene: It Was 339.) 


JANUARY 25, 1913 
Mr. Wilson’s Speeches 

Isu’t it getting to be about time for Wall Strect 
to remove its blue glasses and take a square look 
at the rest of the country? Nobody else is having 
spasms over Mr. Witson’s speeches. Why should 
the Street that May Be Straight, but is Sometimes 
Called Crooked? And why not try to get things 
straight, too? Here, for example, is our neighbor, 
the Sun, whose accuracy of statement is proverbial, 
printing the following in its financial columns: 


In these utterances the man that is to be the next 
President of our country and is to have a_ party 
friendly to him in control of both Houses of the 
national legislature has declared that the business 
men of the country are substantially dishonest and 
must change their hearts; that the banking system 
of the country stands already “ convicted” of hein- 
ous and dangerous practices; that society in the 
country is in need of general reconstruction; and 
that he, the President-clect, has started out with his 
war paint on and holds a whip in his hand to hurry 
the reconstructing process. And he has added that 
if business disturbance results from all this it will 
be because capitalists have conspired to bring it 
about and for which they will deserve to be hanged 
as high as Haman. It has been agreed in defense 
of Mr. Witson that in speaking as he. did he spoke 
extemporaneously and was carried away by oratorical 
afflatus. 

Now let us see about this. We have read Mr. 
Wison’s speeches, but we found nothing of this 
sort in them. He did not “declare that the busi- 
ness men of the country are substantially dis- 
honest.” On the contrary, he evinced belief in 
their integrity and good intentions. But he did 
say frankly and truly that the country needed to 
be convineed of their uprightness and unselfish- 
ness, ard that it was up to them to do the con- 
vincing. 

There was no novelty in this assertion. Senator 
Enmiu) Roor, who represents in Congress down- 
town Mauhattan as well as up-State New York, 


T4 


who used to have a law office in Wall Street, and 
who ought. to know what he talks about, made the 
same declaration far more succinctly and with 
much greater emphasis in his recent speech to 
the Chamber of Commerce. These were his words: 


There are hundreds of thousands of people outside 
the great industrial communities who think you are 
a den of thieves. There are hundreds of thousands 
of people who think that the manufacturers of the 
country are no better than a set of confidence men. 


The distinguished Senator then went on to urge 
his hearers to strive to overcome this impression 
by their acts. And that is what Mr. Witson did— 
just that and nothing more. Mr. Witson’s lan- 
guage was less brusaue than Mr. Root’s, but he 
aimed at the same thing. And wasn’t it good ad- 
Tf not, we for one don’t know what good 
advice its. 

Then again Mr. Witson did not say that our 
banking system stands “ convicted of heinous and 
dangerous practices.” He said it stood convicted 
of general incompetency and specific inability to 
meet the needs of the country—which is just what 
everybody in and out of Wall Street has been say- 
ing for years. 

And Mr. Wiison did not say, in either Chicago 
or New York, that “if business disturbance results 
from all this it will be because capitalists have 
conspired to bring it about,” and ought to be 
hanged “as high as Taman.” What he did say 
was that if unscrupulous persons should try to 
fetch on a panie to serve their own wicked ends 
or to diseredit those who are trying to acecom- 
plish reforms, they ought to be and would be held 
up to derision and scorn—held up or hung up as 
high as Haman, 

Well, who wants to deny the rightfulness of that 
proposition? If he had said higher than Haman, 
we shouldn’t object. Panies are bad things, very 
bad things, and no punishment is too severe for 
anybody caught encouraging them. Maybe _ it 
wasn’t necessary for Mr. Witson to say that at 
this time; we think probably it wasn’t; but what 
he said was all right. 

It may be that “it has been agreed in defense 
of Mr. Witson ” that he spoke extemporaneously, 
and “was carried away by oratorical afflatus,” but 
if so we should like to know who did the agree- 
ing. Surely Mr. Witson would not admit that 
he did not speak deliberately, and there is no rea- 
son why he should, for he didn’t say a thing that 
wasn’t true. He did speak extemporaneously, to 
be sure, and that was a mistake, because only 
segregated and misrepresentative portions of his 
Chieago speech got into the Eastern papers; but 
that is rhe only real ground for criticism we have 
found or can find. 

The Vimes’ finuncier, after due consideration, 
reaches this sage conclusion: 


vice ? 


There was an undercurrent of hope that the re- 
sponsibility of office. once it actually rests on his 
shoulders, will lead Mr. Winson to weigh more care- 
fully the effect of lis public utterances, but the real 
sentiment of the Street in respect to the influence -to 
be exerted by the incoming of the new administration 
was pretty accurately reflected in the course of prices 
of the Stock Exchange. It remained true, none the 
less, that inferences, perhaps well founded and_ per- 
haps not, had as much to do with the effect produced 
by Mr. Witson’s words as had the dizect statement 
of his views as he expressed them. The Street’s own 
interpretation, in other words,*heightened the effect 
of the President-elect’s discussion of the questions 
which he treated in his address at Chicago a week 
ago and in his later statement. in which he dealt 
with the policy which he expects to pursue in the 
selection of his Cabinet. In this fact lies the pos- 
sibility that the market effect of this factor was 
overdone. 


The “real sentiment. of the Street,” we believe, 
is usually “ pretty accurately reflected in the course 
of prices on the Stock Exchange.” It is not un- 
common, moreover, to see an effect “ heightened 
by the Street’s own interpretation.” Sometimes, 
too, it does happen that the market effect is “ over- 
done ” by speculators. 

Well, that is Wall Street’s business. It isn’t 
Mr. Wiison’s. And it isn’t the publie’s. If there 
are those who think they can make money by sell- 
ing stocks on their own “ interpretations,” that is 
their privilege. It is also the prerogative of others 
to buy shares for the same purpose on their judg- 
ment. 

Let ’em go it, we say. There isn’t any panic 
or any sign of a panic, and all the stock-jobbers 
combined couldn’t make one in a time like this if 
they should try. Investors are not alarmed, and 
have not the slightest cause to be. They haven’t 
been selling any shares, either. It is a strictly 
“ professional” market and unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention from Mr. Winson or anybody 
else associated with him in gauging real public 
sentiment. 





